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NOTE 


N authorising the publication of these illustrated catalogues of the Lady Lever Art 

I Gallery the Trustees are carrying out the wishes of the late Lord Leverhulme 

who, before his death, made the preliminary arrangements for their 
compilation. 

The Foreword and the Introductions to the separate volumes have been placed 
in the hands of leading art critics and experts of the day. The Trustees are, naturally, 
not in any way responsible for the petsonal opinions expressed by these writers. 

It was my father’s firm belief that, however other nations may have excelled 
our own in the embellishment of palaces and public buildings, when it came to the 
decoration of a home—a home to be lived in—British Art stood supreme. One of 
his motives in forming the Lady Lever ColleGion and in founding the Gallery was 


to illustrate this belief. 
LEVERHULME. 


April 1928. 


HUNT LIBRARY- 
C-MU 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


N compiling this catalogue of the paintings, drawings and sculptures in the Lady 
I Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight, I was struck by the open-mindedness of the 
late Lord Leverhulme in regard to the attributions under which the pi€tures he 

had colle&ted were known. He repeatedly told me that I was not to hesitate to 
alter an ascription, even if that meant destroying a pi€ture’s reputation as a genuine 
masterpiece. On no single occasion did he so much as hint at a suggestion that a 
too flattering attribution might be retained. In giving me carte blanche in this way 
he acted very differently from many collectors, and I am the more indebted to him. 
If my chief thanks are due to Lord Leverhulme himself, I must also acknowledge 
with gratitude the invaluable assistance received from the able Curator of the Gallery, 
Mr. Sydney L. Davidson. Mr. Roger Fry was very helpful in discussing with me 
several difficult problems, particularly in regard to attributions, and I am greatly 
indebted to him, as also to Mr. Alec Martin and Mr. P. M. Turner for similar help. 
Many of theit suggestions are embodied in the Catalogue, but it should be understood 


that the responsibility for all the attributions is solely mine. 
R. R. TATLOCK. 


Lonpon, April 1928. 
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FOREWORD 


By C. REGINALD GRUNDY, Ebprror or “THE ConnoissEuR”’ 


Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, on September 19, 1851. His surname was 

well known and even distinguished in the distri€, for it was the common 
property of a large family or clan, who appear to have derived it from the lands 
held by their forefathers at Darcy Lever, Great Lever, and Little Lever, three 
adjacent villages situated to the south and south-west of Bolton, and incorporated 
in that town. Probably as the Levers increased in numbers, their territorial import- 
ance waned. Lands once held by them became alienated. Thus it is recorded 
that, during the Wars of the Roses, Roger Lever, armiger, and five others of his 
mame, possessed themselves by force of arms of Great Lever, then held by Sir 
Ralph Assheton, but apparently did not retain it permanently. Nevertheless, various 
of these Lancashire Levers attained distinction. One of them, Thomas Lever 
(1521-1577), son of John Lever of Little Lever, became master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to King Edward VI. A Stalwart Protestant, he 
fled to Ziitich on the accession of Queen Mary, but lived to become Master of 
Sherburn College, Durham, and Canon of Durham after her death. His brother, 
Ralph, succeeded him in the former office after having been Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, and occupied other important ecclesiastical offices. 


N YILLIAM HESKETH LEVER, first Viscount Leverhulme, was born at 


To Robert Lever, a scion of the Darcy Lever branch of the family, Bolton 
owes the establishment and endowment of her Grammar School in 1641. Lord 
Leverhulme, by virtue of his ancestry, became dire&ly associated with this school, 
for Robert, when eStablishing the foundation, directed that either a member of his 
own family or one of the Levers belonging to the neighbourhood should be per- 
manently included on the Board of Trustees controlling the institution, and in 
1898 Lord Leverhulme, then Mr. W. H. Lever, was appointed. This was a 
fortunate circumstance for the school, for in after years it was greatly assisted by 
Lord Leverhulme’s benefactions. Coming to later times than those of Robert, Sir 
Ashton Lever (1729-1788), owner of Alkrington Hall in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Little Lever, who was a member of the clan, is known to fame as having 
formed one of the earliest natural history colleGtions in the country. It was the 
largest of its kind in the world at the time it was made, and its sale by auction 
in 1806 occupied sixty-five days. One of his nephews, Darcy (1760 ?-1837) was a 
well-known writer on seamanship, and a second nephew, Charles James (1806-1872), 
was the famous Irish novelist. 


None of these Levers may have been, and some few were certainly not, direc 
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forbears of the late Viscount Leverhulme, but in all probability they came of the 
same Stock, deriving their descent from common ancestors located in the Lever 
distri@ of Lancashire. It needs no wide stretch of the imagination to conceive 
that common traits and talents, derived from these remote progenitors, and more 
or less latent during the rude ages in which the latter lived, came to long-delayed 
fruition in the careers of their distinguished descendants. The fierce Puritanism 
of Thomas and Ralph Lever was repeated in a more kindly and tolerant spirit 
in the broad Nonconformity of the late Viscount Leverhulme. His philanthropy 
is anticipated in that of Robert Lever, who founded the Bolton Grammar School, 
his love for colle@ing is paralleled by that of Sir Ashton Lever, while the creative 
instin@ that flowered in the literary efforts of Darcy Lever and his more famous 
cousin, the author of Harry Lorrequer, took but another dite@tion in the vast 
industrial and municipal enterprises of Lord Leverhulme. 


The Viscount’s immediate ancestors were men of good middle-class stock, 
whose Puritanism had become tempeted to broad-minded Protestantism and who, 
without occupying important municipal office, were able to exercise considerable 
influence for good in the distri where they lived. Thus James Lever, Lord 
Leverhulme’s father, besides founding the successful business. which formed the 
Starting-place of his son’s fortunes, superintended the Sunday school of a local 
Congregational Church with such zeal that it was filled to overflowing with the 
young people of Bolton. Service such as this admits of little public recognition ; 
its results are rarely recorded by memorials or monuments, but they persist in the 
influence exercised not only on the lives of people around, but also on many 
generations of the latter’s descendants. 


These influences of race, envitonment, and religious upbringing all impressed 
their mark on the character of the young William Hesketh Lever. They both 
broadened and strengthened it. Thus his genius for commerce was accompanied 
by a lively interest in the well-being of his fellow-men and a pronounced love for 
the beautiful. 


He was born at a propitious moment. Education and philanthropy were in 
the air. Bolton, his native town, which through the genius of Sir Richard Ark- 
wtight, Samuel Crompton, and other of its prominent inhabitants, had become one 
of the greatest manufacturing centres of Lancashire, was aflame with the desire for 
the betterment of its townsfolk. In the “ eighteen-fifties,” numerous public buildings 
were erected, a Free Library was founded—one of the earliest English municipal 
institutions of its kind—and the resources of the old Grammar School and the 
other seventy public and private educational establishments in the town were tfein- 
forced by the creation of the Mechanics’ Institute and the Bolton Church Institute, 
both of them intended to afford facilities for what we should now call secondary 
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education. Art, in its narrower sense, was not cultivated by the municipality. Yet 
there were various painters and musicians resident there, and among the manu- 
fa@urers and other wealthy people living in the neighbourhood were numerous 
collectors. In this connection it should be remembered that throughout the nine- 
teenth century Lancashire business men were noted as patrons of the arts, and 
that in 1857, just six years after Lord Leverhulme’s birth, there was held at 
the neighbouring city of Manchester the famous “ Art ‘Treasures Exhibition,” 
up to then the finest loan collection of works of art ever brought together in 
England. | 


One of the earliest glimpses we ate given of the future Viscount Leverhulme 
testifies to his boyish—one might say his infantile—love for painting. It is contri- 
buted by Mr. Davison, son of the Reverend W. Hope Davison, a well-known 
Congregational minister, and pastor of the church which the Lever family attended. 
Recalling to Lord Leverhulme the days of their mutual childhood, he wrote: “I 
can well remember my firs sight of you. ... You were seated at the table in 
the back parlour rapidly applying a paint-brush with which you were decorating 
the pages of the I//usirated London News. I remember the impression of energy 
you made on me. One of the pictures was that of a man, on the head of whom 
you were throwing oceans of colour.” 


This early fondness for painting is common among the children of the upper 
and middle classes, but is far more universal now than in the early sixties, when 
paint boxes were more exclusively regarded as serious implements of the paintet’s 
art and hardly included in the category of children’s toys. In the instance of 
William Hesketh Lever, his early liking for art was not ephemeral, as Mr. Davison 
testifies to the “ Abilities he possessed for dtawing and the application of colour 
when a schoolboy at the Bolton Church Institute.” Some of young Lever’s draw- 
ings of that petiod are preserved. It was before the days that the modern South 
Kensington system of freehand and model drawing had been introduced, so that 
young Students, and indeed most adult amateurs, were taught to make facsimile 
copies from lithographs specially designed for the purpose by well-known drawing- 
masters. The copies made by Lord Leverhulme show more than average ability, 
and suggest an understanding of form, chiaroscuro, and perspective that was highly 
creditable. One may surmise that he also Studied architeGtural draughtsmanship, 
for in later years he was able to give his architeé&ts sketch-plans and designs for 
Structures he wanted ereted, and which in more than one instance requited sur- 
prisingly little alteration. Thus a bridge crossing one of the main roads at Rivington, 
Lord Leverhulme’s Lancashire residence, is entirely executed from his design. 


It mus not be thought, however, that young Lever ever intended to adopt 
an artistic career. He was educated for commerce, his ambitions were entirely in 
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that dire@ion, and his gratification and cultivation of his innate flair for beauty 
was entirely a relaxation, an esthetic pastime with which enjoyably to pass the 
scanty leisure allowed by his strenuous business career. Though Bolton, busied 
with its manufa@ures, was by no means an ideal residence for a Student of the 
atts, even in those days it afforded mote facilities for study than may be supposed. 
It was within a few miles of both Manchester and Liverpool, at which cities there 
were frequent picture exhibitions, while there were numerous interesting examples 
of pi@uresque old English archite€ture and various beauty spots still existing within 
easily accessible distance. Young Lever appears to have availed himself freely of 
these facilities, visiting all the exhibitions and private colleGtions that he could, 
and seeing all the natural and architectural attra€tions in the vicinity, and this train- 
ing of his eye certainly bore fruit. 


In 1874 Lord Leverhulme married Elizabeth Ellen, daughter of Crompton 
Hulme of Bolton, an ideal match, for she proved a devoted helpmate in all his 
schemes, more especially in those connected with philanthropy. Her death in 1913 
inspired Lord Leverhulme with the idea of founding and endowing the Lady Lever 
Art Gallery as a tribute to his wife’s cherished memory. 


But this is going a long way ahead. When the young couple first set up 
housekeeping in Bolton they decided to incur what, in those days, would be con- 
sidered a needless extravagance by having the existing fixtures and fittings to their 
house scrapped and others more to their liking substituted. The expense may be 
regarded as the dire€&t outcome of Lord Leverhulme’s taste, intensified by such 
cultivation as he had been able to give. He had arrived at that State of esthetic 
perception which made it impossible for him habitually to do his best work in 
uncongenial surroundings. This trait was permanent, and influenced him throughout 
his career. First revealed when he was settling in his initial establishment at Bolton, 
it was exemplified again when he took a house at Wigan in 1881, the fittings of 
which were ruthlessly discarded. The same fate awaited the ornate ViGtorian Gothic 
interior of Thornton Manor, which he took in 1888. By that time he was collecting 
furniture and had various apartments decorated in the Tudor and Adam Styles to 
afford harmonious environments to his increasing accumulation of att treasures. 
On the last residence he acquired, “The Hill,” Hampstead, he perhaps lavished 
the greatest attention. It was made beautiful within and without. The creation 
of its dignified interior, and wonderful gardens, all brought into being under Lord 
Leverhulme’s close supervision, transformed it from an orthodox suburban mansion 
into one of the most delightful residences in the kingdom. 


Notwithstanding his unceasing quest for sightly surroundings, Lord Leverhulme 
remained a man of simple tastes. His own rooms at “ The Hill” and Thornton 
Manor wete among the least ornate there; but they were marked by a harmonious 
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atrangement of colour and line, and an entire absence of any mefetticious ornament 
to distrac& the eye. In short, they were ideal working rooms. He felt ill at ease 
in a mean, commonplace, or ugly environment, and to this feeling may be largely 
asctibed his creation of Port Sunlight. What advantages he enjoyed he was always 
desirous of sharing with his employees, and his keen perception of beauty inspired 
him with the wish to tender their everyday surroundings as beautiful as possible. 
And so it is that throughout the hundreds of acres of Port Sunlight, with its 
Model Faétories, Church, Schools, Staff Training College, Hospital, Parks, Gardens, 
Recreation Grounds, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Social Clubs, and other Institu- 
tions, the creation of which was inspited throughout by Lord Leverhulme, there 
exists no jafring or incongruous note. 


The Lady Lever Art Gallery was intended to be the crowning feature of this 
vast cfeation. Yet it must be remembered that though styled an Art Gallery, it 
was not designed wholly for this purpose. Lord Leverhulme definitely direéted 
that it should be used for social funétions, and had it planned with that end in view. 
One may surmise that it was his idea that it should not become a morgue of art 
obje&ts—the unfortunate fate of so many provincial galleries—a place to be visited 
on wet days before the cinemas open. He wished, and rightly, that it should form 
an integral part of the everyday life of the community, a place which should be 
a second and more splendid home for them. Just as Lord Leverhulme himself 
went from his working toom to enjoy the contemplation of his art treasures at 
Hampstead or Thornton Manor, so might the operatives and staff at Port Sunlight 
go ftom their factories and offices to recreate themselves with similar advantages 
amidst similar surroundings. 


The accumulation of the contents of this wonderful gallery was the work of 
many years. To be accurate, it commenced on a mantelpiece in the home at Wigan, 
to which Viscount Leverhulme—then Mr. Lever—temoved in 1881. For the adorn- 
ment of this mantelpiece he bought a pair of Derby Bisque figures of a shepherd 
and shepherdess. They were not the first bric-a-brac that he had bought, for 
eatlier, in his married days, Mr. Lever had commenced to ransack brokers’ shops— 
at that time the only repositories in Bolton and Wigan for antiques. In this way 
he had accumulated various small objets dart, but Lord Leverhulme, in after life, 
always asctibed the beginning of his career as a collector to the purchase of these 
figures. The objects he had bought previously had been secured merely because 
he liked them. The true colleGtor has to get beyond this stage. He may buy 
what he likes, but he should know the special characteristics of the wares he is 
buying, and be able to appreciate how far the pieces he selects conform with the 
finer examples of their kind. Probably as this was the most expensive purchase 
that Lord Leverhulme had made during his initial quest for the beautiful, the dealer 
from whom he bought them found it necessary to expatiate on the special beauties 
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of the figures and so opened his eyes to points that he had hitherto not taken into 
account. 


The purchase was not an extravagance, for the financial circumstances of the 
then Mr. Lever well justified the outlay; yet in a way it was a notable venture, 
for in English provincial towns comparatively few people had turned their attention 
to old china. These Derby Bisque figures, possessing no coloration to disguise their 
defeats, owe their attraction entirely to their beauty of form, the quality of their paste, 
and the fineness and certainty of their modelling. There is a certain exquisiteness 
and purity about china of this character that find responsive echoes in refined 
sensibilities. Such qualities, though appealing to the experienced colleCtor, are apt 
to be overlooked by the tyro, and it says much for Lord Leverhulme’s taste that 
he was at once attracted by them. . 


He remained faithful to his initial love for china, but as he gained experience 
his tastes broadened. Beginning with Derby porcelain, he soon brought Worcester 
within his purvey, then Dutch Delft, and from the latter he naturally gravitated 
to its prototype in colour, Chinese “ Blue and White,” and from it to other wares 
emanating from the same countty. It was a perfectly logical development for a 
colle@or commencing with some of the most refined and highly finished English 
wates, to proceed from them to the productions of a country in which refinement 
and finish is carried to a point unrivalled elsewhere. It is noteworthy that Lord 
Leverhulme practically confined his attention to those periods of Chinese ceramics 
in which they had attained their highest pitch of techical achievement and their 
widest range of decoration. The wares anterior to the Ming dynasty are only 
sparsely represented at the Lady Lever Art Gallery, but those of the Ming, K'ang 
Hsi, Yung Chen, and Ch‘ieng Lung periods are exemplified with a splendour almost 
untivalled in any individual English collection outside the national museums. 
Another important addition that he made to his ceramic treasures was the superb 
Tweedmouth ColleG@ion of Wedgwood ware, in many respects unique, which he 
bought en bloc. 


It must not be thought that even in his early colle@ing Lord Leverhulme 
confined his attention wholly to china. He was an admirer of Dickens, and bought 
firs editions of his works, to which he presently added other books embellished 
with plates by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” and Leech—the more successful of the early 
Dickens illustrators—and proofs of various plates by all three artists. Lord Lever- 
hulme also turned his attention to small bronzes. He bought proof engravings and 
modern drawings for the decoration of his house, but did not as yet begin seriously 
to colle& them. 


It was not until he moved to Thornton Manor in the later “eighties that Lord 
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Leverhulme had sufficient space at his command for the proper display of large oil 
paintings, and he at once took advantage of the opportunity. From the first he 
had a strong liking for the works of Sir John Millais, and one of his earliest pur- 
chases was the lattet’s “ Nest,” painted in 1887. This was soon followed by the 
acquisition of the same artist’s “Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue” of 1892, and later 
on by the famous “ Black Brunswicker ”’ (1860), a possession of which Lord Lever- 
hulme was deservedly proud. In after years he was to add many further important 
Millais’ to his collection, but in the meanwhile he was busy securing examples 
of other great Viforians, among the earliest of which were Lord Leighton’s 
“Fatidica”’ and “ Aétea” (both of which are now in the Lady Lever Gallery), 
and Albert Moore’s “ Silver,” now in the present Viscount Leverhulme’s private 
collection. 


Almost simultaneously with the purchase of these works Lord Leverhulme 
turned his attention to retrospective art, and by buying one of Hoppnet’s matster- 
pieces, the beautiful “Lady Elizabeth Howard, afterwards Duchess of Rutland,” 
worthily inaugurated the fine colle@ion of English eighteenth-centuty works which 
is now one of the features of the Gallery. It would take too much space, however, 
to follow in detail the gradual accumulation of the many thousand works of art 
which ultimately found their way into this great institution. As Lord Leverhulme’s 
means expanded, he brought within the scope of his quest for beauty antique 
furnitute, sculpture, needlework, tapestry, and engravings, as well as pi@tures, draw- 
ings, and ceramics. He remained consistently pro-British in his taste, rarely venturing 
beyond the confines of native art, except in instances where either foreign work 
was necessaty adequately to represent the métier exemplified, or whete it attracted 
him by its historical associations. Of the former, typical instances are afforded by 
the rich representation of Oriental china and the choice panels of foreign tapestry, 
while the unique collef&ion of Napoleonic relics and furniture affords a striking 
example of the latter. At the beginning Lord Leverhulme had no motive in making 
his collection but that of accumulating beautiful objects for his own enjoyment. 
They seem to have been a necessity to his moral and intellectual well-being. As 
he himself put it: ‘“‘ The beautiful in art represented by pictures and drawings, 
furniture and china, sculpture and archite@ture, has always led me gently and joyously 
neater the truth and the right, and has always taken me without humiliation further 
from error and wrong.” Later on there came the desire to share this inspiration 
with others, to give those who worked with him and for him the same privileges 
and delights that he had himself enjoyed; and so he gathered all the best of his 
att treasures in the Lady Lever Art Gallery, hoping that as their beneficent influence 
had fru@ified and increased his own aspirations for good, so might it “ frudtify 
and increase” in the minds and souls of others. 


It is not to be expeéted that a ColleGion accumulated under such inspiration 
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should entirely conform with orthodox ideas. Lord Leverhulme followed his own 
taste in bringing it together; he was dominated by his love for the beautiful, as 
he himself conceived it, and was little influenced by the desire to secure adequate 
and well-proportioned representation in every sphere of att upon which he touched. 
What may be termed the casualness in his purchases was heightened by his peculiar 
financial circumstances. Lord Leverhulme, though in his later years a rich man, 
never enjoyed the luxury of owning money that could not be immediately turned 
to profitable commercial use. His business enterprises expanded so rapidly that 
they were constantly demanding fresh capital, far more indeed than he himself 
could supply, so that he could only devote money to art or philanthropy by divert- 
ing it from enterprises where it was urgently needed. It has to be remembered 
also that the purchase of works of art was only one of numerous outlets. Lord 
Leverhulme’s benefa@ions were numerous and often on a munificent scale, as 
instanced by his presentation of Stafford—now Lancaster—House to the nation, and 
his gifts to Liverpool University and other places. No wonder if, with such 
numerous calls upon his resources, Lord Leverhulme sometimes regarded his large 
expenditure on art as an extravagance; but in the long-run he never regretted the 
acquisition of any of his treasures, and rarely parted with anything he had bought. 
He had an instinGtive affetion for all the beautiful objeéts he acquited, and could 
not tolerate the thought of being separated from them. Even after he had made 
his great gift of the Lady Lever Art Gallery and its contents to Port Sunlight, he 
Still retained his keen delight in its treasures, visiting the institution whenever 
opportunity offered, augmenting its contents with valuable gifts, and himself super- 
vising the arrangement of the Colle@tion. One felt that he retained a keen pro- 
prietary interest in the place. It was as though he had not parted with it, but 
merely had given others the opportunity of sharing its delights with himself. 


The Gallery may be regarded as a mirror reflecting Lord Leverhulme’s own 
broad-minded and sympathetic personality. Taking it as a whole, it is far less well 
proportioned in its representation of art than would have been the case had it 
been formed on systematic lines by a junta of experts, but it is also perhaps more 
interesting for the exuberance of its display in some departments, and the wide 
variety of its contents give it the charm of the unexpected. It is not charaéterised 
by the prim formality of the orthodox museum, but looks like a casual accumu- 
lation of beautiful objects brought together by an art lover in his private residence, 
and this one surmises is the appearance that Lord Leverhulme intended it to assume. 
Yet this has its disadvantages, for the building which would be overcrowded as 
a private house, where visitors are few, becomes still more congested as a museum, 
and it is difficult adequately to examine and appreciate the magnificent display of 
pictures and objets dart it contains. These are fully described in the finely illustrated 
trio of volumes, to which this Introdu@ion forms the preface, but it may be well 
to draw attention to some of the principal features of the Colleétion. 
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Perhaps the pictures and drawings should be mentioned first; for these will 
certainly command the largest measure of popular admiration. As has been already 
Stated, Lord Leverhulme’s taste in this department of art was for British work, 
and it is on the latter that the attra€ion and importance of the Colle@ion mainly 
depends. Yet this should not make the visitor overlook the fa& that it contains 
some highly interesting examples of Spanish primitive masters, some flower pieces 
by Fantin Latour, and what is perhaps moést fascinating of the several portraits of 
“Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ painted by Madame Vigée Le Brun at Naples in 1790. 
There are, besides, a few other works belonging to various continental schools, 
including one or two early copies or studio productions of well-known subjeéts by 
the greater masters. These pidures, while not adequately tepresenting any of the 
schools to which they belong, at least serve a useful purpose in reminding the 
provincial visitor of the latter’s existence. 


The representation of the British School, though not without a few gaps, 
finely illustrates the progress and development of native art from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the opening decade of the twentieth. Hogarth, indeed, is 
not shown, an omission which Lord Leverhulme always regretted, but he was never 
fortunate enough to come across a suitable example which he could purchase. On 
the other hand, Hogarth’s younger contemporary, Richard Wilson (1714-1782), the 
father of English landscape, is seen to great advantage in a number of important 
and characteristic paintings, the more useful at the present time as they show how 
a gteat artist can combine a fine sense of design with truthful transcription of 
natute. Interesting as revealing a rarely seen phase of his art, are a group of 
Studies in the same métier by Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), though several fine 
portraits, chiefly belonging to his earlier period, give a higher exemplification of 
his talents. His rivals, Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) and George Romney 
(1734-1802), ate also well exemplified, the former’s “Princess Augusta Sophia” 
and the latter’s “‘ Miss Satah Rodbard’”—a_ dignified full-length portrait of 
a beautiful girl—being among their most attractive canvases; and they are 
supplemented by other works of great merit. Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) 
is only indifferently represented, but his rival, John Hoppner (1758-1810), is seen 
to great advantage in the fascinating portrait of “Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
afterwatds Duchess of Rutland,” and several other characteristic examples, while 
Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823) and various other leading portraitists of the 
period are also shown. 


A number of early works by George Morland (1763-1804) as well as some of 
his more mature pictures, including his broadly treated “ Village Alehouse,” testify 
to the ability of this thoroughly English painter, while some small examples by 
Julius Cesar Ibbetson (1759-1817) reveal at his best an artist whose work is some- 


times mistaken for that of the younger man. 
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Of the Norwich School, the famous “ Marlingford Grove,” by John Crome 
(1768-1821), affords an example that can hardly be surpassed in quality, while other 
pictures by the same artist and some of his principal followers exemplify the same 
School in different aspects. 


John Constable (1776-1837), the founder of the modern landscape school, is 
represented in various phases, two of the most interesting works being his early 
water-colour, ‘“‘ South-East View of Bergholt Church” (painted largely with an 
eye to topographical accuracy and detail), and the “Glebe Farm, East Bergholt,” 
an impressionistic effet which seems to anticipate much of the advanced landscape 
att of the latter part of the nineteenth century. Constable’s famous contemporary, 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. (1775-1850), was equally great in oils and water-colour. 
It is in the latter medium that he is here seen to the bes advantage, over a dozen 
well-known examples of his early and middle periods, in themselves conclusively 
proving him a master of water-colour painting. 


There are other masters of the same.period—Anthony Copley Vandyke Fielding 
(1783-1855), David Cox (1783-1859), Peter de Wint (1784-1849), and William Henry 
Hunt (1798-1864), all richly and finely exemplified, with many of their contem- 
poraries, who may be said by their achievements to have popularised water-colour 
painting in this country and nationalised it as an especially British art, for foreign 
painters have practised relatively little in the medium. 


Another phase of British art superbly illustrated in the Lady Lever Art Gallery 
is the Pre-Raphaelite Movement and its developments. Technically, Ford Madox 
Brown (1821-1893) never formed one of the original Brotherhood—the little band 
of seven painters and writers who in 1848 set out to revolutionise English art— 
but he was the forerunner of the movement, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828- 
1882), who may be regarded as the most poetic spirit in the Brotherhood, voluntarily 
placed himself under the elder man’s tutelage. Madox Brown’s “ Cromwell on his 
Farm,” a sombre but impressive work, and some richly toned water-colours well 
suggest the range of his art; while Rossetti’s “‘ Sibylla Palmifera,” and one of the 
versions of “ The Blessed Damozel” are among the finer of his single-figure sub- 
jects, a type of art in which he always excelled. Sir John Millais, an original 
member of the Brotherhood though he afterwards discarded its tenets, never painted 
any wotk more finely decorative or more romantic in its conception than his famous 
“Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” refulgent with glowing colour. This picture, though 
it altogether failed to satisfy that eloquent advocate of Pre-Raphaelitism, John Ruskin, 
certainly closely follows its traditions. The “ Black Brunswicker” of a few years 
later may be regarded as a stepping-stone to Millais’s later style. Of examples of 
the latter there is a rich variety illustrating it in nearly all its phases. The “ May 
Morning on Magdalen Tower,” and what is perhaps the finest of his versions of 
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“The Scape-Goat,” finely exemplify the third great member of the Brothethood, 
William Holman Hunt (1827-1910). Of the finished art of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones (1833-1898), who, as Rossetti’s pupil, may be counted a disciple of the 
Brotherliood, the “ Beguiling of Merlin” and “The Annunciation” are perhaps the 
two most important examples, but there is a wealth of other works by the same 
aftist, both in oil and water-colour, as well as other representations of the earlier 
Pre-Raphaelites, so that the exemplification of this interesting movement is almost 
unrivalled. 


To a ceftain extent Pre-Raphaelitism forms a dividing line in the history of 
modern British art. Many of the Vitorian painters who preceded the movement 
have already been mentioned, but space must be accorded to that notable exponent 
of the nude, William Etty (1787-1849), more especially as the Gallery contains quite 
a number of his pictures. In his own days the large and formal “ Judgment of 
Patis”’ was considered one of his masterpieces; but now his smaller and more 
frankly treated single figure subjects are more deservedly praised, and of these there 
ate sevetal almost unrivalled by any other British artist for the fine quality of their 
flesh painting. Sir David Wilkie’s (1785-1842) “Queen Vitoria” is chiefly inter- 
esting as a potttait, a class of art which is strongly represented—Rosalba Giovanna 
Carriera’s (1675-1757) pastel of Horace Walpole, Millais’s “Lord Tennyson,” 
Hoppnet’s “Lord Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings,” Sir James Jebusa 
Shannon’s (1862-1923) “Princess Mary” being only a few among the sentient 
likenesses of celebrities of past and present ages which are included. 


Space forbids one to linger over the works of other early Victorians, though 
quite a formidable list might easily be made. Their successors, however, are far 
mote strongly exemplified, for Lord Leverhulme, unlike so many modern colleétors, 
never lost sight of the necessity of aiding the art of his own day. An interesting 
group of artists was that composed of Frederick Walker (1840-1875), George John 
Pinwell (1842-1875), and George Heming Mason (1818-1872). All three painted 
pastoral scenes conceived in a similar romantic spirit; all three died in the early 
eighteen-seventies, the two former before their powers had come to full maturity, 
and the latter, who arrived late, while he was doing his best work. The 
“ Bathets,” by Walker, is interesting as the only important expression by the artist 
of the undtaped figure here set in a typical English landscape; while his “ Fish- 
monget’s Shop” reveals how a commonplace subje& can be made exquisite and 
beautiful by its treatment. Mason’s “The Gander” is a sterling example of his 
graceful powers, and Pinwell’s “ Gilbert A’Becket’s Troth” is perhaps his most 
important work. The “Last Muster,’ which made a prodigious sensation when it 
was shown at the Academy, is certainly the work by which Sir Hubert Herkomer 
(1849-1914) will be best remembered, and the “ Daphnephoria” of Lord Leighton 
(1830-1896) is one of his two or three most ambitious and sustained efforts. Its 
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classical feeling is conveyed on a smaller scale and in more glowing colour in the 
same attist’s finely composed “Garden of the Hesperides.” Leighton’s exquisitely 
refined art is at present under the ban of modern critics, and he is blamed for the 
smoothness of his technique and his suppression of realistic detail in the modelling 
of his figures. Yet it must be remembered that in his case this departure from 
realism was deliberate, for he possessed a profound knowledge of the human form. 
It was his obje@ not to reproduce Nature, but to give a beautiful interpretation 
of it, inspired by the highest traditions of classical art, and if he failed to attain the 
noble and serene simplicity of his prototypes, he at least endowed his pictures with 
a gtace and charm that should afford them a permanent niche in the Temple of Art. 


But Lord Leverhulme’s modern piftures are far too numerous for toom to be 
given for a list of even the principal artists represented. However, one mus not 
pass by such prominent figures as Sit William Quiller Orchardson (1835-1910), 
whose “Young Duke,” in the wonderful subtlety of its paint, its expression of 
textures and the delicacy of its sustained colour scheme, remains one of the finest 
technical achievements of the nineteenth century. The “Una and the Red Cross 
Knight” affords a good example of the idealistic work of George Frederick Watts 
(1817-1904), while John Singer Sargent’s (1856-1925) “On his Holidays” is an 
example of brilliant realism, set down with a verve and force almost unrivalled in 
modern times. Other pictures represent almost all the leading lights of the Academy 
in the nineteenth century, including Sir L. Alma Tadema, P. R. Morris, G. D. 
Leslie, David Farquharson, Henry Moore, William Strang, John M. Swan, Sir Luke 
Fildes, and J. W. Waterhouse, while among distinguished non-Academicians are 
W. J. Muller, Henry Dawson, John Linnell, and James Holland. 


Many of these artists’ names do not now awaken the response in the minds 
of critics that they would have done half a century ago, but it must be remembered 
that every age is wont to decry the work of the generation preceding it. The 
cty is now for strength, for design largely based on geometrical principles, for 
pictures in which pictorial qualities are largely sacrificed to the claims of abstraé& 
decoration. Yet it must be remembered that art is all-embracing in its scope, and 
that no single age can give utterance to its full range of expression. The phases 
of art on which we set highest value at the moment will inevitably become over- 
exploited and hackneyed, and when the reaction occurs, these Vittorian piétures 
will be more truly appraised and their good qualities again recognised. 


The sculpture in the ColleGion ranges from examples of classical art to those 
of the present day, but makes no pretence of being fully representative. Lord 
Leverhulme was eclectic in his selection, not favouring any particular style or school, 
but choosing works for their individual appeal, among which may be mentioned 
examples by E. Onslow Ford, Sir W. Goscombe John, Sir F. Chantrey, F. W. 
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Pomeroy, F. Derwent Wood, a graceful terra-cotta group by Clodion, and a striking 
figure of “‘ Salambo,” by D. M. Ferrary. 


In engraving, Lord Leverhulme favoured the British eighteenth-century school 
of mezzotint, and accumulated a small but choice collection of proofs from some 
of the more attractive plates by John Raphael Smith, Valentine Green, James Ward, 
and other masters of the burin. 


It is hardly feasible to describe the other seGtions of the museum at length, 
for the furniture and ceramics are vast accumulations of choice examples in which 
the general level is so high that it seems invidious to single out individual examples 
for special mention. The bulk of the furniture is English, and gives an impressive 
view of the successive periods in which oak, walnut, and mahogany became the 
fashionable wood in vogue. Perhaps the oak age is the least exhaustively illustrated, 
but most of the finer types of post-Gothic furniture are well shown, set up in their 
fitting environment of oak panelling. The succeeding eras are covered with greater 
ptofusion, though the representation is not exhaustive, as it includes few pieces of 
farmhouse and cottage type. On the other hand, it gives an almost unmatched 
display of the furniture intended for the reception rooms of palaces and mansions 
from Jacobean times to the close of the eighteenth century. The changes of fashion 
during this period can be traced with great particularity. The colleion is especially 
tich in chairs, almost every ornate type being exemplified, while complete double 
suites comprising twelve occasional chairs and their accompanying arm-chairs are 
unusually numerous. There is a good display of lacquered furniture, more especially 
of tichly decorated cabinets and their stands, belonging to the William and Mary 
period. Examples by William Kent (1684-1748), and the unknown but gifted 
cabinetmakers of the Queen Anne and early Georgian periods, lead up to the time 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and the Adam brothers, names now largely 
used as labels to designate specific types of furniture, but still in some instances 
capable of representation by specimens which can be identified as the actual creations 
of the masters. In the Gallery there are various pieces which, from the boldness 
of their carving and fine quality of their workmanship, can be ascribed with some 
cettainty to the workroom of Chippendale. It is highly probable that some of 
the finer Adam pieces ate also the production of the same great cabinetmaker, 
for neither Sheraton nor Adam executed their own designs, and the latter often 
employed Chippendale to make important pieces for him. 


Adam was largely instrumental in popularising the vogue for painted furniture, 
a Style which resulted in the creation of numerous beautiful pieces, the best of 
which were never intended to be regarded as ordinary household furniture. They 
were works of art for Art’s sake, often far more costly than the pictures painted 
by leading contemporary painters, and the decorative panels which adorned them 
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ate frequently the work of prominent Academicians. Among the artists who 
practised in this métier were William Hamilton, R.A., Giovanni Battista Cipriani, 
R.A., Angelica Kauffmann, R.A., her husband Antonio Zucchi, A.R.A., and Biagio 
Rebecca, A.R.A. In the fine series of commodes and other painted furniture in 
the Lady Lever Art Gallery, the classical designs of these and other artists are 
exceptionally well illustrated, while another phase of the Adam Style is shown in 
one or two pieces decorated with Wedgwood plaques. 


Textile coverings of furniture now hardly receive the attention they deserve. 
In former days, however, when great houses and many smaller ones contained 
State apartments or drawing-rooms reserved for use on ceremonial occasions, their 
furniture was upholstered with a degree of magnificence only possible in ages when 
artistic craftsmanship of even the finest character was relatively poorly paid. Various 
of the finer suites and individual pieces of furniture in the Lady Lever Collection 
ate adorned with sumptuous coverings belonging to the Stuart and Georgian epochs, 
which well illustrate this fashion, their generally choice condition showing how 
carefully they have been preserved and treasured by former generations of owners. 


Many of the coverings are executed in fine needlework. Another and even 
more ornate phase of the craft is shown in the extensive series of needlework 
pictures, chiefly of the Stuart period. These embody in quaint forms the fancies 
of those high-born dames who flourished before the vogue for theatres, dancing, 


and society funétions robbed them of the leisure in which to execute such beautiful 
work. 


Tapestries are illustrated in specimens drawn from various famous looms, in- 
cluding those of the Gobelin factories, and—mos famous of the pre-nineteenth 
centuty English fa€tories—those of Mortlake. 


The ceramic section of the Gallery has already been mentioned, and without 
trenching on the province of Mr. R. L. Hobson’s full descriptive catalogue it is 
impossible to do more than again allude to its two principal features—the wonderful 
teptesentation of Wedgwood ware and the fine exemplification of the most richly 
decorated periods of Chinese porcelain. Though not nearly of the same importance, 
the collection of Masonic Pottery is highly interesting, while there is a good repre- 
sentation of Battersea and Staffordshire enamels. 


Both the Colle@tion and the fine building in which it is housed form a noble 
monument to their donor—a monument the more impressive because, to a greater 
extent than any art institution of its size, it constitutes a record of the tastes and 
aspirations of a single individual. In a word, it is not merely an art museum ; 
it is also the artistic embodiment of a great personality. 
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A colleG&ion so varied in its contents and rich in the representation of some 
of the greatest periods of art and craftsmanship forms a national possession of the 
highest importance. Almost to the day of his death, which took place on May 7, 
1925, Lord Leverhulme was actively engaged in amplifying and enriching it, and 
it will form a noble and fitting memorial of 2 man who will be remembered as 
one of the greatest and noblest figures in the industrial life of his age. 


C. REGINALD GRUNDY. 
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ENGLISH PAINTING FROM THE XVIIITH 
TO THE XXTH CENTURIES 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


BY ROGER FRY 


T is clear that the art of painting has mote than once languished on 
British soil, to be revived by grafting it once again on some imported 
Stock. If we may judge by past experience—though it would be unfor- 

tunmate to ere& it into a principle—the most favourable stocks for such a pur- 
pose have come from kindred Teutonic cultures; from Flanders throughout the 
later middle ages, from Germany during the sixteenth century, from Flanders again 
with Rubens and Vandyck, and from Holland during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In the main, English artists have not taken kindly to the 
Latin ttadition. Something of the Italian Renaissance no doubt filtered through 
Holbein, something again through Rubens, who formed himself on it, and yet 
once mote by a deliberate and conscious effort through the example of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. But the underlying principles of Latin design, its logical coher- 
ence, its unity and clarity of plan, have never wakened a strong echo in the spirits 
of British painters. In architecture, no doubt, we have the striking example of 
Wren, but even there he and his immediate followers stand out in Striking isolation. 


It may seem strange to speak of the absence of the Latin tradition in England 
when we teflec&t upon the strong taste for Italy and Italian produ@s which English- 
men have so often manifested; when we reflect upon the many sentimental ties 
which our poets have established between the English and Italian peoples; when 
we consider, moteover, that the English, unlike the kindred peoples of Germany 
and Holland, have always had a strong feeling for physical beauty, and have largely 
formed their ideas of beauty upon Italian models. All these objefions are true 
enough, but they do not, I think, invalidate my contention, for they have to do 
tather with the accessories and externals of works of art than with the fundamental 
principles of artistic design. It is perfectly possible, for instance, for a Burne Jones 
to te-cteate Botticellian types without organising his pictures upon Botticellian 
lines. Moreover, from the beginning of the seventeenth century until to-day, we 
must look to France rather than Italy as the true centre and radiating-point of 
the Latin tradition of pictorial design. 


In any case England has repeatedly looked to foreign cultures for direction 
3 17 
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and inspiration in the art of painting. But in spite of these lapses of pidorial 
tradition in the earlier centuries, we may consider that the art has had a con- 
tinued existence in England since the end of the seventeenth century. From that 
time on it has been indigenous to our islands. It is true that, in order to exist, 
the art of painting has frequently had to accept a subordinate position in our 
social economy, has too often had to minister to purely social ambitions and 
customs, but its mere existence as a tolerated and sometimes admired human 
activity admits always of exceptional cases of freer and more ambitious ventures 
in pidorial creation. None the less portrait painting and, in later times, anecdote 
have been the mainstays of British artists. More than one great talent has 
been sacrificed to these social demands. Gainsborough, gifted as he was with 
the rarest and most delicate sensibility, is perhaps the greatest instance, for, 
though he was able to give to the social portrait a new artistic value, the 
monotony of enforced repetition, the compulsion to produce whether the motive 
inspired him or not, did seriously impair his art, and he never fulfilled the promise 
of his early years. Most of all, it diverted him from landscape which was his 
deepest passion. 


Indeed, we have to note that it has not been the greatest talents among our 
painters, but rather the most stubbornly independent characters who have pro- 
claimed their indifference to social pressure. We must look to a ne’et-do-weel 
drunkard like Morland, to visionaries like Blake and Rossetti, for such larger 
claims for the painter’s art. Or we may go to heroic failures like Haydon and 
Batty. Only, perhaps, at the beginning of the nineteenth century was the impulse 
towards pictorial creation strong enough—and we may note in passing the parallel 
of the poetry of the period—to give to purely pictorial talents such as Girtin and 
Crome, and, above all, Constable, the necessary energy and conviction to proclaim 
their freedom from all considerations extraneous to their art. 


In short, the tendency of British artists has been to satisfy demands which 
atose tather from the social than the spiritual life. A curious fa@ in relation to 
this is the absence in the British School of serious Still-life painting. We can show 
nothing to set agains the Still-life of Rembrandt and Vermeer—for both of these 
attists painted pictures in which Still-life was. the main, though not the sole element 
—or of Cuyp or Goya; Still less have we anything that shows any conception 
of what Chardin was about. ‘There are, of course, great periods like the Italian 
Renaissance, in which one would look in vain for a Still-life painting, but since 
the seventeenth century—in what we may call modern art in the wider sense—this 
form has become almost a symbol of the artist’s emancipation from non-pictorial 
considerations. The very fac that its appeal is of necessity made to those who 
understand the specific language of pictorial design, is what has made the Still-life 
one of the purest and most significant revelations of the artist’s attitude. People 
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who say that they do not enjoy still-life paintings really admit that their pleasure 
in att is derived from what is accessory to the art of painting. 


The first considerable native English artist was William Hogarth. And in 
him we see from the very Start a quality that was destined to remain characteristic 
of the British School. It is significant that, excellent painter as he was, he pre- 
ferred to call himself “writer.” He regarded art as an alternative method to 
literature of telling a story, and his fame rests mainly on those scenes from con- 
temporary life such as The Harlot’s Progress, The Rake’s Progress, and Marriage a la 
Mode, the pretext of which was a Story with a moral purpose. We thus get 
from the first the idea of art as an alternative kind of literature, and we get also 
the notion which has so constantly obsessed British painters that its justification 
is to be found in moral didaétics. Hogarth indeed came at a period when the 
cultured public was so familiar with the great tradition of European painting that 
he could not negle& its claims. Though his composition was by no means im- 
peccable, it conformed roughly to a traditional scheme, and his texture often showed 
a genuine sensibility to colour and tone. In short, though he cared more for 
Story-telling than painting, he was Still a painter—the time had not come when 
the “play”? was not only “the thing,” but almost the only thing. 


On the whole, his immediate influence on the British School was slight. The 
gteat painters who succeeded him were mainly occupied with portraiture and reverted 
rather to the example of Vandyck instead of following up the ideas which Hogarth 
had promulgated. 


With this single exception, then, portraiture dominates British art from the 
time when Vandyck came over from the Low Countries till the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and it has played a preponderant rdle ever since. Round about 
the year 1800 a new cutiosity about travel and archzological topography gave 
its opportunity to landscape. We see a typical example of what happened in Piranesi’s 
etchings, whete the art of landscape composition shelters behind the pretext of 
archeological record, This new interest allowed of the emergence of two great 
and sharply contrasted figures—Constable and Turner. Constable was the purest, 
most ofiginal, and most painter-like of all English artists, almost the only one who 
created a new vision and a new pictorial texture, the only one to spread his influ- 
ence beyond the limits of his native country. Turner was a man of glittering 
genius, but with an imagination that could not express itself within the limits 
of the painter’s medium. It may seem Strange to allow to Constable the glory 
of creating a new vision and to deny the same title to so exuberantly inventive 
a genius as Turner. And, in a sense, of course, Turner did create a new vision ; 
he explored hitherto unrecorded aspects of nature, he noted passing effects that 
had eluded less alert observers, but his observation and his power of recording 
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what he saw were at the bidding of a non-piftorial imagination. It was not, stridly 
speaking, a painter’s sensibility that prompted him. It was the love of whatever 
was scenically impressive or dramatically striking that fired his imagination. He 
used all his pictorial resources and all his stored-up images of things seen to heighten 
effets that are not primarily concerned with the visual aspect of things. In short, 
Turner was primarily a sublime illustrator; he created almost a new conception, that 
of dramatic illustration by means of landscape. It was in a sense the counterpart 
in paint of the new poetry of nature of his time. 


But so vast was the range of that poetico-pictorial imagination of Turnet’s, 
its expression was so Stimulating, and its quality was so nicely adapted to the 
romantic mood of the time, that it fascinated the finer natutes of his day, so that 
both the cultured public and Turner himself were led to believe that what he 
wrought was a finer, as indeed it seemed a more ambitious, effort of the creative 
spirit than the results of a SriG@ly pictorial imagination. Beside the flights of 
Turner’s Strange fantasy, Constable appeared but a plodding workaday painter. 
Indeed, Turner was not alone in suffering from the strange delusion that he had 
surpassed Claude himself—-who had been held supreme in landscape by a former 
generation—when he had underlined whatever was theatrically effective in the Claudian 
composition. It has indeed taken us nearly a century to recognise the real lines 
of this conception. 


Such was then Turnet’s prestige; so completely did his creations satisfy the 
imaginative aspirations of his day that I suspect it was he more than any other 
artist who gave to illustrative painting an air of respectability which it had hitherto 
lacked. In this matter, no doubt, Wilkie also played a part. Coming in from a 
different angle, he brought to the habilitation of illustrative painting the prestige of 
a different tradition. Many of the minor Dutch artists of the seventeenth century 
were men of little culture; they appealed to a rather crude public, and, in con- 
sequence they were inclined, either naturally, or where compelled by circumstances, 
to give to their pictures a spice of anecdote or topical interest. But, however 
trivial or jocose the subjects of their paintings might be, these painters were too 
deeply imbued with the principles of pictorial design ever to become mere illus- 
trators. Wilkie based himself on a careful and minute study of such artists as 
Van Ostade. Now Ostade had already, as we have seen, sugared the pill of art 
with a fair coating of illustration. Wilkie laid it on still thicker for an even less 
discriminating public, and developed out of the Dutch tradition a style in which 
the story became so interesting or so amusing, so full of apt illustration and humor- 
ous suggestion that his pi@ures might hold a spectator who was entirely innocent 
of esthetic perception, though, on the other hand, the lover of art could not but 
approve of the genuine taste and pictorial sensibility as well as the soundness 
of composition which hid so unobtrusively behind the dramatic pretext. These 
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two men then—Turner and Wilkie—owing to their amphibian nature, were singularly 
adapted to hide the transition from piorial art to mere illustrative representation. 
They led even people of taste and culture, men accustomed to the age-long tradition 
of European painting, to regard illustration as the essential element of piétutes, 
instead of being as heretofore the mete external pretext. We must reckon, too, 
with the striking example of Hogarth’s narrative pi@ures, the influence of which 
Still persisted. 


Whether this explanation be corre& or not, we have to recognise the curious 
faé&t that the mos distinGtive feature of mid and late nineteenth century art in 
England is the dominant position taken by illustrative and anecdotal piéures. 
Throughout this period all the brain-work and invention that used to be put into 
design was put into the subject. What distinguished one artist from another was 
almost more the kind of titles which he affixed to his works than the works them- 
selves. No doubt a similar phenomenon occurred throughout this period in other 
countries, but in none has so much executive talent, so much intellectual effort, 
and, from a certain point of view, so much taste, been expended upon this parti- 
cular kind of painting as in England. 


The teputation of the Royal Academy is indeed bound up with this view 
of the artist’s business. It Stands or falls by the merits of such work, and not 
by reason of what it has contributed, or failed to contribute, to the art of painting 
considered as an end in itself. 


Even prte-Raphaelitism, the one distindive and original movement of the period, 
fits readily enough into the Royal Academic conception of painting. It is, of 
course, true that the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was formed in conscious opposition 
to the Royal Academy of the day, but the pre-Raphaelites were none the less 
endeavouring to compass the same end of illustration, though by an alternative 
method. The quarrel was really a family quarrel about the best means to an end, 
upon which all were agreed. No one to-day can feel a shock at seeing, as we 
can in the Lady Lever Gallery, the greatest efforts of the pre-Raphaelites hung 
together with the works of their erstwhile bitter opponents. 


It was not, indeed, until Whistler came on the scene that that other, quite 
distin@ aim of painting regarded as a dire&t expression of imaginative States of 
mind, was really put before the British public, and it was no small misfortune 
that Whistler’s methods of advocacy were so liable to arouse suspicion in the 
otdinary man of culture, so tainted with cabotinism. It thus happened that the 
gteat importance of the issue, which he stated with imperturbable extravagance 
and wit, and the serious nature of the protest, were almost universally misunderstood. 
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One artist, G. F. Watts, stood throughout this period of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century somewhat apart from all the contending parties. Though 
himself a member of the Royal Academy, he made no secret of his want of sym- 
pathy with Royal Academic art, and his leanings to the more serious methods 
of the pre-Raphaelites were counteracted by his wider sympathies. Formed more 
than any artist of his day, perhaps more than any British artist at all, on the study 
of the great Italians of the high Renaissance, he had apprehended something of 
the significance of pure pictorial design. Indeed, I believe he came within an 
ace of expressing in England that ideal which had haunted the minds of such 
heroic but incapable artists as Barry and Haydon, but which had since been trampled 
under the triumphant onrush of the illustrative anecdote. That Watts failed of 
any complete statement was not so much due to the weakness of his executive 
powers or to any failure in his invention as to a want of intelle€tual grip which 
left him a prey to vague philanthropic sentimentalism and isolated him from those 
who could have appreciated his genuine attainments. He was destined to be 
ptaised almost exclusively for what was most irrelevant in his work, for the moral 
sentiments which might be extracted from the titles of his pictures. 


Such in brief outline is, I believe, the story of the British School of Painting 
from the latter part of the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth centuries. 
It would have been impossible for a colleétor, starting as Lord Leverhulme did 
towards the end of that period, to illustrate the whole sequence with typical examples. 
The greater works of the eighteenth century have for long been so assiduously 
sought for, so many have found theit way into museums or have crossed the 
Atlantic, that it could hardly be hoped to find the more striking examples. None 
the less, a general idea of the period can be obtained by a study of the work here 
shown. 


Hogarth, indeed, is missing, but Gainsborough’s unique qualities as a painter 
can be appreciated by the study of the portrait of Mrs. Charlotte Freer (Plate 2). 
Here we have all his peculiar sensitiveness of touch, his beautifully free and elegant 
“ handwriting,” and the luminosity of his tone, and the easy freedom of his model- 
ling. Unlike Reynolds, Gainsborough did not seek to impose a ready-made and 
summary rhythm on the forms behind him, but rather sought to bring out of 
them a more complex and elastic rhythmic system, with the result that his portraits 
have at once a profounder psychological content, and a far less easily exhausted 
rhythmical appeal. 


The medium of oil paint seems to have been a perfe@ly natural mode of 
expression to Gainsborough. He uses it not as a refractory and rebellious material 
to be overcome, but as though what he wanted to say was exactly what the medium 
most readily gave out. 
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One cannot say the same of Reynolds (Plates 3 and 36). His extreme pre- 
occupation with his medium, his endless experiments with different techniques and 
special vehicles, was a measure of his difficulty in expressing himself easily and naturally 
in oil paint. He believed, indeed, that there was some particular quality of paint 
which was good in itself, because he admired it in the works of the older masters. 
He failed to see that quality is relative to what is expressed by it. That its beauty 
is not merely a material beauty as of some precious stuff, but depends upon its exaé 
fitness to the sensibility which uses it, so that the imitation of the quality of one 
artist by another must always be destructive of the unity of the work of art. 
Such, I think, is one of the causes of the comparative failure of so distinguished 
and sensitive a personality as Reynolds. None the less, his praiseworthy ambition 
to give to portraiture something of the dignity and significance of the compositions 
of the great Italians enabled him at times to create moving and harmonious designs 
to which his taste enabled him to add a richly decorative quality. The portrait 
of the Hon. Mrs. Peter Beckford (Plate 36) is a good, though hardly a supreme, 
example of this aspect of Reynolds’s art. It shows his ingenuity in adapting to 
contemporary portraiture Tintoretto’s chiaroscuro and Rubens’s decorative effects. 


No greater contrast can be imagined than between Reynolds—cultivated, learned, 
refined, a leader of the intellectual life of his day—and George Morland, vagabond 
and social outcast. Not that Morland was cast off by society, his talent was highly 
admited, and he would have been accepted on the strength of it, but his natural 
inclination to low life led him to refuse all cultured society. Morland was par 
excellence the type of the Bohemian artist. Were such as he the rule instead of 
being, in faét, the exception among artists, the ordinarily received opinion about 
the “artistic temperament” would not be so absurd as it is. No doubt there 
is excuse for this common misunderstanding, since the artistic impulse is seen 
mote Strikingly in such figures as Morland, whete it is so entirely isolated, for 
nothing except his extraordinary gift distinguished him from any other pot-house 
loafer. Perhaps his one talent was all the purer for its singularity. Ambition would 
not meddle with such a character. Morland painted as instinctively and unreflectingly 
as he followed all his other impulses. And, sure enough, just what he did see, 
the familiar aspects of rural life as they centred round the farmyard and the wayside 
inn, he saw and recorded with an elegant and easy freedom of gesture, and that 
not without an instin@tive feeling for Style. His design is neither original nor 
profound, but he had grasped certain general notions of composition, and applied 
them with a certain nonchalant ease. It was not much that he attempted; he 
Mever Strained his powers, he remains a very minor master, but a genuine master 
for all that, and it is a pleasure to find his unaffected effusions so well represented 
in this Gallery (Plate 4). 


Eighteenth-century landscape, as seen in the works of Gainsborough, is not 
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represented here, and there ate only two minor works by a landscape artist of the 
time who has never had due recognition, namely Barker of Bath (Plates 5 and 16). 
He was one of the mos original colourists of the British School. Both Gains- 
borough and Barker based themselves mainly on the Dutch and on Rubens. 


Richard Wilson, who is here seen in one of two works, reflects a different 
conception. Here we get evidence of that Italianising tendency to which allusion 
has been made. Among the more cultured and travelled members of the aristocracy 
there had gradually arisen a taste for Claude’s Italian landscapes. Wilson evidently 
shared this enthusiasm for Italian motives. His expression of them shows a refined 
taste and a genuine appreciation of classical composition, though his a¢tual execution 
is often timid and laboured. But though his subjects are classical and follow closely 
on Claude’s design, his attitude has already a certain literary and deliberately poetical 
flavout which marks the beginnings of the romantic movement. One example 
of J. R. Cozens’s water-colour landscapes gives another aspect of the same pre- 
occupation. 


Round about the year 1770 there were born a number of men who wete 
destined to give a new impetus and a new glory to British art. It was naturally 
about the turn of the century that the evidence of this surprising galaxy of 
talent became manifest, and it is to these years, just at the close of the eighteenth 
and opening of the nineteenth centuries that we must look as the climax. Girtin, 
though not the oldest of these men, was the most precocious and perhaps the 
most gifted. His early death may well have deprived England of what, as it is, 
we can hardly claim—namely, an artist of the first rank. But already, before his 
death, his influence had inspired both Turner and Constable. Girtin’s work was 
based on the Italian compositions of J. R. Cozens, but he rapidly developed a 
quite personal and original manner. He was, perhaps, the one artist capable of 
gtasping the significance of Latin conceptions of design. 


The oldest of the group was John Crome. He lived in such isolation and 
comparative obscurity at Norwich that he stands apart from the main current of 
tradition. His work was based almost entirely on such Dutch painters as he had 
access to, and shows a profound study of their methods, though he applied these 
to the expressions of a quite personal feeling for nature. One example of 
him in the Lady Lever Gallery shows very fairly the quality of his work, its 
sobriety and good tagte, its sensitive interpretation of effets of light, its unostenta- 
tious and yet perfedly assured handling (Plate 1). He acquired, indeed, almost 
all the merits of the Dutch painters, and, without any undue emphasis, manages 
at the same time to give expression to a more reflective and poetical mood than 
was habitual with them. What he lacks, as compared, for instance, with Ruysdael, 
whom he studied deeply, is the latter’s coherent and logical certainty of construction. 
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PLATE 3. 


62. Portrait of Mrs. Fortescue. By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
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38. Watering Horses at a Trough. By THOMAS BARKER OF BATH, 
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Crome is more seduttive in his decorative atrangements of arabesques; he is less 
impressive in his plastic unity. 


Cotman, though a less profound nature than Girtin’s, followed closely in his 
wake, and created a few compositions of great beauty. Want of appreciation and 
opportunity was perhaps the cause of his comparative failure in later life. 


Constable, though actually a year older than Géirtin, developed very slowly. 
To what he had learned from Girtin he added a study of the Dutch landscapists. 
But his origins are of little importance compared with the fa@ that he ultimately 
developed a profoundly original view of landscape. He was one of those rare 
natures which are able to make fruitful discoveries not only in design, but in the 
possibilities of vision. He found out how to co-ordinate sensations in a new 
way; he was able to accept a new set of visual fa&s from the total aspe@ of 
mature. His discoveries all lay in the dire€tion of accepting the data of pure vision 
undistorted by those interpretations which we constantly put upon these data for 
the purposes of life. In the earlier stages of all piftorial art, the tendency is to 
make those sensations which we judge to belong to a single objet cohere more 
intimately than they do with sensations attributed to other objects. The Dutch 
painters, and more notably Rembrandt, had gone far towards eliminating this 
distortion. Constable, in applying it to landscape, went further still. Thus, if a 
glint of light on a tree trunk Started out violently from its surroundings, he was 
mote concerned to State the violent impa& of the light on a piece of bark and 
to relate it with other similar high lights, say on cloud or river, than he was 
to State the fa& that this is a piece of bark and is part of the rest of the tree 
trunk. 


He developed thus a curiously broken and agitated handling which enabled 
him to exptess more movingly than heretofore the unity of atmospheric effect in 
a given scene. Objects were no longer isolated from one another, but fused into 
a single shimmering texture of tone and colour. 


Constable was indeed not merely original, but what he saw for the first time 
became, as it were, the property of succeeding generations of artists, so that almost 
all subsequent landscape painting is affected by an unconscious apprehension of 
Constable’s way of secing nature. One may say, perhaps, that he for the firs 
time gave a new idea of movement to landscape. From a statement of the Static 
relation of trees, hills, and sky, he went on to a statement of the dynamic rela- 
tions. He found a way of expressing the movement of wind, the incessant change 
of light and shade, the instantaneousness of every impression. The relations of 
colour and tone are more intimately fused, more completely intera@ting and inter- 
penetrating than before. Rubens, no doubt by the vigour and accent of his hand- 
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ling, had suggested something of the kind, but with Constable this is carried much 
further. 


No doubt this has its dangers; again and again artists have had to return 
to a mote static conception in order to recover the skeletal framework of their 
design, which a too insistent observation of the more elusive effects has undermined. 


In the Lady Lever Gallery there is an admirable example of Constable’s earlier 
manner—the water-colour drawing of “‘ Bergholt Church.” This reminds one a good 
deal of Girtin, but in the oil painting of the “Glebe Farm, East Bergholt” (Plate 6) 
he has found his own personal vision completely, and arrived at that conception 
which was destined to lead ultimately, through the influence which he exercised 
on contemporary French painting, to Impressionism. 


Yet another painter belongs in point of date to this same group, though his 
work separates him from all the rest, namely, Sir Thomas Lawrence. He did 
nothing towards the development of the new and original style which we owe 
to the others of the group. Confining himself almost exclusively to portraiture, 
he belonged in spirit to the men of an earlier generation, and carried on the 
tradition of Gainsborough and Reynolds. His sensibility was of an altogether 
coarser kind than Gainsborough’s, and he had little of Reynolds’s carefully acquired 
taste. Indeed, in this matter of taste, he reflects the gradual decline of the day 
from the high achievement of the eighteenth-century culture at its best. But in 
sheet power of execution he surpassed almost every other British painter, and at 
a petiod when the art of France was at its lowest, he was accepted throughout 
Europe as the leading painter of his day. It may be doubted whether any other 
British artist has been so generally acclaimed as Lawrence. 


By Turner we have a few admirable water-colours, the finest of which is, 
perhaps, the “ Wharfedale,” with its richly harmonised colour and minutely observed 
drawing of the forms. In the very late oil painting, “The Falls of Clyde,” we 
see him pursuing his study of unfamiliar atmospheric effets almost to the verge 
of plastic incoherence. But indeed the scenic element always predominated in 
Turnet’s art. 


I have suggested already that Turner may have been one of the most responsible 
for giving to purely representative or illustrative art its extraordinary vogue in 
the nineteenth century. I coupled with him Wilkie, and yet a third artist deserves 
mention in this connection, and that is Etty (Plate 7). It so happens that Etty 
is unusually well represented in the Lady Lever Art Gallery, and he is a figure 
of great interest for the understanding of the period. tty had a real sense of 
pictorial style. He had studied Rubens to good purpose, and in the little nude 
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This is evidently part of a larger work. It is painted on wood, and at the top is a raised and 
carved and gilded pattern forming the central part of a semicircle. The full-length figure of St. Michael 
stands, arm raised, brandishing his sword above his head; under his feet lies the vanquished dragon. 
He is dressed in armour; behind him hangs a long red cloak; his spread wings are red-brown; in his 
left hand he holds a scroll-like red shield with a white cross. The dragon is a snake-like beast, winged, 
and with two curious legs, each having a head at the knee-joint, out of the mouth of which grows 
the lower portion of the leg. The background is gold, and the floor red-brown. The colour of the 
whole picture forms a beautiful harmony of deep and rich reds and browns. 

“The Archangel St. Michael is chief of the Celestial Host, and vitor over the powers of evil. 
Hence he represents the triumph of the spiritual over the material.”—Saints in Art, by M. E. Tabor. 


Panel, 72” X33” (1:82 X 0°83). 

Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 1913. 
Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Burlington House, 1920. 
From the Collettion of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 


Besy,) che Bitth of St. John. Plate 15. 


This is evidently part of a larger work. It is painted on wood. Down the left side and round 
the top is a raised, carved and gilded border, forming part of the frame of the original whole picture. 
The border at the left-hand side is divided in half, and in the centre of each portion is painted a 
small prophet. The top border forms a semicircle over the panel. In the centre of the pitture is 
the bed, covered by a large white canopy like a tent. St. Elisabeth is sitting up in the bed, in a 
white dress and hood and purple sleeves, washing her hands in a basin that is being held for her by 
the central of three attendant women who stand behind the bed. The bedcover is gold with a red 
pattern. The attendant to the left, nearest St. Elisabeth, wears a red and white pointed head-dress, 
a ted cloak, and darker underdress; the central figure, with the basin, has a dark overdress, a red 
under one, and green and white sleeves; the third, to the right, wears a white overdress and a pink 
under one. In front of the bed two more attendants are washing the baby in a bath. The one to 
the left, who holds St. John, wears a white hood, a dark blue dress, with a green cloak and pale 
purple underdress and sleeves; St. John is swathed in red swaddling clothes, with a gold halo. The 
figure to the right wears an elaborate transparent white head-dress, a long dark brown fur-edged cloak, 
and sleeves and underdress of red. All the figures are very primitive, and very quaintly drawn. 


(From the R.A. Catalogue, 1920.) 

«‘BirtH oF St. JoHN THE Baprist.—St. Elisabeth, in bed, is attended by ministering women; she is 
washing het hands. St. John is being bathed in the foreground. Cusped. A dexter panel separated 
from its fellow. Two prophets beneath niches on the left side of the panel. 

Some have suggested that we may here have the ‘Birth of the Virgin.’” 

Panel, 48” x 31” (1-21 x0-78). Lent by Lord Leverhulme. 


Panel, 48” X31” (1-21 X 0-78). 
Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Burlington House, 1920. 
From the Collection of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 
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165. The Bather (one of a pair), By WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 
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figure, (Plate 7), we see him practising Rubens’s technique and adapting it to his own 
purposes. In the rhythm of its movement, in the breadth of its modelling, and the 
glowing luminosity of its colour, this is the work of a genuine and highly talented 
artist. But already in him the desire for a kind of facile theatrical effe@ had begun 
to work. In “Cleopatra’s Arrival in Cilicia’? (Cat. No. 169, p. 94) we Still see 
a cettain feeling for design and composition, though it is by no means completely 
organised, but much is already sacrificed to the striking theatrical decoration. In a 
Still later work the extreme bad taste of contemporary life has begun to tell more 
and more. He has hete completely forgotten what he had learned from Rubens, 
and is developing that faity-Story sentimentality which is so Strikingly evident in 
Sit Noél Paton’s pictures, and which anticipated in some ways the methods of the 
‘pre-Raphaelites. The interest is here already transferred from the larger organisation 
of form to the minute particularisation of fantastically conceived detail. Etty’s work 
marks the last flicker of the great tradition of painting in the English School for 
many decades. 


We come now to the grand period of Royal Academic Art, the period during 
which even men of considerable intellectual attainments devoted all their talents, 
not to the perfection of pictorial design, but to the elaboration of ingenious, often 
far-fetched, illustrational conceits. It would be absurd not to recognise how con- 
siderable were the talents that were sacrificed to this strange conception of the 
artists’ tdle. The proof of how considerable these talents were lies before us in 
the Long Gallery, where many of the most celebrated creations of these decades 
hang together. 


Of recent years many ctitics, irritated by the vastly exaggerated consideration 
which theit predecessors gave to such works at the time when they were produced, 
have tended to lump all such produétions together as being a kind of pseudo art, 
and to tegard them as all equally worthless. This is to do an injustice to some 
and too much favour to others. | 


‘For instance, Sir Hubert Herkomet’s “ Last Muster” (Plate 8) is not only 
a well-planned illustration of a scene which has a certain sentimental pathos, 
but in painting it the artist has not concentrated his efforts merely upon making 
the scene vividly present to the mind; he has a€tually had some regard to the 
pi@ure as a work of art. He has, for instance, so cunningly modulated and 
toned his red coats that their colour never becomes oppressively glaring nor 
monotonous, and he has found a genuine colour harmony between these reds and 
the greys of the marble floor, and the browns of the woodwork panelling. It 
is a pidture which has a certain unity of key, and thereby pays at least some tribute 
to the purely piorial considerations which lie outside the realm of mere illus- 
tration. 
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Something similar may be said of Orchardson’s “The Young Duke” (Plate 
jo). This is more superficially seen than Herkomer’s picture; it lacks the firm 
and solid realisation of the forms, it is more facile, prettier, more decorative, 
and shows better taste, but only of a negative kind. It is, in faé, conceived 
according to purely theatrical conventions, but it is a refined theatrical setting, 
and the painting is light, delicate, and easy. The Still-life painting of the table 
service in particular shows a certain feeling for unity of tone and colour. It is 
neither a profound nor a significant harmony that he has hit on, it is infinitely 
removed from such Still-life painting as Chardin’s, but it has a certain trifling 
decorative elegance which marks it as the work of a man of refined but trivial 
sensibility. 


It was against the trite sentimentality, the trivial facetiousness, or the merely 
theatrical effeGtiveness of the motives which were current among the painters of 
the mid-century that the pre-Raphaelites raised the Standard of revolt. It was due 
to the genius of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, more than any other, that certain ideas 
already present in Sir Noél Paton’s and Etty’s work were treated with a quite 
new seriousness and conviction. Rossetti was a foreigner by birth, and he was 
altogether too much in earnest to tolerate the prim conventionality of his time 
and the country of his adoption. His originality lay, however, in the quality of 
his poetical inventions, in the freshness and intensity of his themes, rather than 
in any specific pictorial sense. He was actually a poet, and always in his pictures 
primarily concerned with the poetic motive. The passionate intensity with which 
he apprehended the dramatic incidents of the Italian Renaissance at least served to 
remind his contemporaries that there were spiritual realities of a deeper significance 
than the infant stories with which they had hitherto amused themselves. Much 
of this intensity, together with a more honest sensuality, got expressed in his poems, 
and something of it, though all too little, trickled through the congested handling 
and affected mannerisms of his pictorial Style. He never’showed himself a painter 
in the proper sense, his expression in paint was laborious and heavy-handed, but 
he none the less possessed some instin@ive sense of the nature of pitorial design. 
He had a quite genuine feeling for balance in composition, for the organisation 
and relation of the main masses within the pi@ure space, and for the co-ordination 
of movements. 

Thus, in his “ Sibylla Palmifera” (Plate 72) the movement of the figure is not 
uninteresting, and it is well fitted into the pi€ture space. The general idea of the 
relative position of the masses is good. ‘There was, indeed, hardly another artist 
of the later nineteenth century, except perhaps Etty on the one side and Watts 
on the other, who had any conception of these problems or any notion of how 
to solve them. But when we have allowed this much, we have allowed nearly 
all. The excellence of the general idea is nowhere supported by the execution. 
The plastic relief of the forms is nowhere realised, the face is flat and unrelated 


PLATE 8. 


4705. THE LAST MUSTER By SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER, RA. CV.O. 
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4391. The Blessed Damozel. By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
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By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, O.M. 


May Morning on Magdalen Tower. 
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to all the rest, and the texture is stringy and tormented. In the “ Blessed Damozel ” 
we note the unfortunate emphasis on the exigencies of illustration in the two 
angels, which are never adequately co-ordinated with the rest of the design, but 
‘we must also note the concise and expressive disposition of the figure in the land- 
scape in the small picture which serves as a predella at the bottom (Plate 9). 


Such was the man who inaugurated the one serious attempt at pictorial ex- 
pression of the period under discussion. If he himself barely realised the impott- 
ance of pure design and leaned rather on the literary pretext, it was no wonder 
that his followers and associates should see little else but, on the one hand, a 
high poetic purpose in illustration, and, on the other, the record of minutely detailed 
observation of nature which for various accidental reasons they had erected into a 
dogma. 


Holman Hunt was typical of the more whole-hearted, convinced, and laborious 
of his followers. We can see him to perfection in his ““May Morning on Magdalen 
Tower” (Plate 10). This, too, is a serious effort to realise a special situation, 
and in realising it to bring out, not indeed its pictorial, but rather its poetico- 
sentimental possibilities. Though painted by one in opposition to the Royal Academy 
of the day, it is none the less typical of the higher flights of that Royal Academic 
illustrational art. It differs mainly in that the theme is taken mote seriously, and 
that the poetical inspiration is of a graver and mote contemplative kind than usually 
found favour on the walls of Burlington House. It is the work of a man of 
earnest and sincere imaginative feeling, but of one almost completely devoid of the 
specific sensibility of the painter. He sees things poetically perhaps, but he renders 
them with a clumsy deliberation and heavy-handed pertinacity which is almost 
pathetic. 


At the other extreme of the pre-Raphaclite School is Millais. Millais was 
essentially interested in the average man’s tastes and predileGtions. He liked nature well 
enough in the breezy, off-hand way of the British sportsman. He was not deeply 
moved by it, but he noted it with a ready, acute, and superficial glance. But besides 
this, he had a surprising gift of recording in paint, with rare dexterity and ease, 
exactly what he did see. 


There was a time in his youth when it almost seemed as though he might 
pick up from Rossetti just that in which his temperament was lacking. His “ Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford” (Plate 67) shows how natural it was for his contemporaries 
to suppose that this transfusion of feeling had actually taken place. We can now 
see that it was impossible, and that the feeblest of Rossetti’s inventions has in it 
the trace of a compelling artistic purpose which is entirely lacking in Millais’s 
brilliantly executed imitation of piftorial design. 

‘ . 
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For such, indeed, we must account this striking performance. The true Millais— 
Millais as he was when he himself had seen the futility of trying to follow the dictates 
of another’s sensibility and fallen back on his instin@ive predilections—is seen to 
perfection in the “Idyll of 1745.” Here the strained sentimental romance with 
which the popular imagination has endowed the period, is fully, unblushingly, 
and brilliantly expressed. The expression is, moreover, so direct, so effective, so 
easy in its accomplishment, that it might well deceive a casual observer into think- 
ing that this was an example of real pictorial imagination. It is only when we 
discover that the purpose of every touch is to heighten the illustrational effe& 
and not to convey an artist’s feeling about form and colour relations that we 
relegate it after all to the same category as the works of his contemporaries. How- 
ever, the little piéture, “‘ The Violet’s Message”’ (Plate 11), shows what great possibilities 
of genuine piforial design he had, and what a considerable artist he might have 
become under more favourable conditions. 


Leighton, who is well seen in the “Garden of the Hesperides” (Plate 12), 
was a man of cultured tastes and refined manners. He lacked altogether the 
robust and commonplace gusto of Millais. He devoted himself to the treatment 
of what were regarded as noble and exalted themes. His appeal was to men 
of education and culture familiar with classical literature and imbued with reverence 
for the great names of the past, men who would think a nude model an 
unwotthy motive unless she represented a figure from classical mythology. 
Leighton had familiarised himself with the great works of the Italian Renaissance, 
and he developed a Style in which reminiscences of all this literary and artistic 
apparatus would be apparent to the cultured and intelligent speGtator. Unfortunately 
for him, he had a natural sensibility which assorted ill with his ambitions and 
intentions. In the thing seen he liked most what was least significant, the 
flattering smoothness and polish of surfaces, the waxen evenness of flesh. And he 
expressed this taste in his pi€tures, so that under his hand every surface became waxen, 
shiny, and softly inexpressive. And beneath this flattering texture all really expressive 
modelling, all true structural form, is obliterated and smoothed out. No accent 
expressive of character or vital energy can survive this emasculating process, and 
even a finely drawn contour does not save the form from disintegration. So that, 
in spite of the high poetical purpose with which he set out, the tesult is 
even further from the great masters he had in mind than is Millais’s homely 
commonplace. 


Watts, who moved in the same cultured circles, and even more than Leighton 
absorbed the ideas of Italian art, Stands alone in the group we are considering. 
On the one hand, he clearly sympathised with the pre-Raphaelite notion of the 
serious import of art; on the other, he felt that the miniature-like depiGing of 
all the separate details of objets was unnatural to the modern man, that it was 
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1658. The Violet’s Message. By SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Barr., P.R.A. 
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N. PRA 
By LORD LEIGHTON. 
29. THE GARDEN OF HESPERIDES. 
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a false naiveté and a pretence medievalism, and interfered fatally with the larger 
co-ordinations of form which he admired in the greater Italians, and to which 
on fate occasions he almost attained. He had, I think, some apprehensions that 
what painting could express at its highest was at once of deeper and vaguer import 
than the precise but limited suggestions of illustration, and yet as against this he 
was the victim of the moral clichés of his day. He believed that by allegory and 
symbolism he might induce moral States in the spectator. It was a touchingly 
naive belief on which he squandered his energies and blunted his finest perceptions. 
Like so many English painters, and like Ruskin who influenced them so profoundly, 
he had not sufficient faith in the spiritual significance of art to feel that his firs 
business was to be as good and sincere a painter as he could; he thought that 
painting must be justified by its moral teaching, and his intelle€t was not clear 
enough to recognise the essential immorality of such a proceeding. As a tesult 
he gave to the world a series of complicated and confused allegorical figures, in 
which didactic morality and philanthropic sentiment interfered with and dominated 
the artistic purpose. None the less, his picture of “Una and the Knight” in 
this Gallery shows a consciousness of the claims of pictorial constru@tion such as 
none of his contempotaries could recognise. 


As far as the earlier period of British art is concerned, we have had to 
note one of two gaps which the student must fill in in imagination if he would 
complete the Story. At the very beginning we miss Hogarth, and later on Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, but, as we have seen, the mid and late nineteenth century is 
fully represented down to the period of Watts. Here, too, a significant figure 
is lacking—Whistler (except for one slight drawing given to him). His importance 
as one who claimed for the first time and in so many words the independence of 
the art of painting from its possible literary content has already been alluded to, 
but besides this he brought into our art two new and fruitful influences, one the 
att of the extreme Eagst as revealed to that generation in Japanese woodcuts, the 
other certain ideas from contemporary French art. This, we notice, is the first 
time, with the exception of some slight sporadic cases during the eighteenth century, 
that the dire&t influence of France was accepted by British art. 


In Sargents “On His Holiday” (Plate 73), we see the result of this 
French influence on a younger contemporary. Here, as in all Sargent’s work, 
the influence of Manet is evident. None the less, this picture belongs of right 
to the British School. It does not jar with its surroundings; it fits much better 
with Holman Hunt’s “ May Morning” and Millais’s “Idyll of 1745 ” than it would 
with Manet’s “ Olympia.” For though something of Manet’s methods of statement 
ate Still perceptible in the choice of what is stated, the illustrational tendency is 
definitely in line with the Royal Academy tradition. Just as much as in Millais’s 
pidtures, and with a similar brilliant economy and directness of Statement, everything 
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here tends to emphasise the exaét import of the illustration of an agreeable situation 
contemplated with a certain sentimental complacency. 


In closing thus, with Sargent, the Story of British painting begun by Hogarth, 
we cannot but recognise what genuine powers of invention and technical accom- 
plishment the greater names of the petiod have displayed, and what a refinement of 


taste and discretion is apparent in the school as a whole if we compare it with 
similar work in some other countries. 


I] 
SPANISH PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS 


HE word “Primitive”? has a rather vague meaning when applied to works 
of art. It usually indicates the earliest days in the history of an art, the 
petiod before it became expressive of the individuality of the artist, when 

it sill represented the beliefs and desires of 2 whole community. The communities 
that produced typically Primitive art in Europe were religious in charaéter, and 
the paintings of these times were the works of monks, who supplied the Church, 
for purposes of worship and holy teaching, with images of Christ, the Madonna, 
God the Father, and the Saints, as well as representations of the Stories of the 
New and the Old Testament, and of traditional or historical episodes from the 
legends of a given locality. For a very long time in the early history of the 
Christian Church, painters never thought of asking people to appreciate their paint- 
ings simply as works of art, and never thought of making names for themselves 
as attists. They simply worked away at their tasks, just as the manuscript writers, 
the architects, and the mosaicists did, without thinking of any reward or recognition 
except that which was to come to them in accordance with their deserts in the 
next world. For this reason it was at first the rarest occurrence for an artist to 
sign a painting, and consequently it is only in a few cases and by means of digging 
out of obscurity literary records, that modern scholars have been able to identify 
the actual painters of early Christian works of att. 


Enormous labour on the part of students has resulted in our knowing a sur- 
ptising number of circumstances connected with some of the early painters, but 
only enough to reveal them as shadowy figures. However, what with research 
work of that kind and with the adtivities of collectors and museums, we now 
have a fair grasp of the art history of those days before the Renaissance dawned 
on Eutope. We now see two gteat centres of early European art—one in Italy, 
the other in Flanders—and Italian and Flemish Primitives are well represented in 
most of the great art galleries of the world. 


In Spain, less early painting has come to light, probably not because there 
was less aétivity thete, but because in the eighth century the Moors invaded Spain, 
and before producing in the land they had conquered great works of art like the 
Alhambra, they destroyed, damaged, or altered a great quantity of native work, 
which, so far as painting was concerned, had been chiefly derived from Italy. 
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Lord Leverhulme had the good fortune to acquire several early Spanish painted 
panels, which are now in the Lady Lever Art Gallery. These are obviously parts 
of altar-pieces that for some reason survived throughout at least four centuries. 


One of the most beautiful and typical is the panel representing the Birth of 
St. John. It is charaéterised by singularly beautiful colour, which the hand of 
time has still further enriched and harmonised. In all the panels it will be noticed 
that no attempt is made to realise perspective. The most important figures are 
made larger than the others, although they may be farther from the eye of the 
spe@tators than the figures of minor significance from a religious point of view. 
The drawing, too, is exceedingly simple, and the artists’ whole attitude to their 
subje@ is as naive as was their attitude to life itself. These peculiarities make 
it somewhat difficult for the ordinary visitor to adjust himself to the paintings, 
and this is probably specially true when the pictures hang, as they do, in a gallery 
largely occupied by modern works. But with a little patience their beauty will 
inevitably unfold itself. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SPANISH PRIMITIVE PICTURES 


EARLY CATALAN SCHOOL.  Cirea 1420. 


3752. Set of Four Pictures illustrating the Legend of St. Ursula. Plates 13 and 14. 


From the “° Historical Introduttion”’ of the Catalogue of Spanish Old Masters at the Grafton Galleries, 
1913-14, p. Vil.: 

“The activity of Italian painters on Spanish soil dates at least from the time when Starnina 
practised his art at the Court of Juan I. of Castille. Even more effeCtive, as time wore on, was the 
influence of the Netherlandish painter, John Van Eyck, who, having set foot on English soil in 
Odtober 1428, forthwith completed his journey to the Court of John I. of Portugal. To the second 
or third decade of the fifteenth century may be assigned the four panels illustrating the Life of S¢. 
Ursula, but nothing is known as to the identity of this Catalan painter, whose simple utterance and 
sense of decoration far outweighs his technical achievement. Soon afterwards, doubtless, worked 
Juan de Burgos, a very rate master, the technique and Gothic frames of whose ‘ Annunciation’ 
(No. 25 in Exhibition) belong approximately to the year 1450. . . . Proof is not wanting of the realistic 
tendency in the art of Spain at that date.”’—M. W. B. 


(From the Grafton Gallery Catalogue of the Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, 1913-14.) 


“7. SHE ADDRESSES HER FurureE FreLttow-Marryrs.—Small full-length figures. A bevy of fair- 
haired maidens, one in a brocaded dress and the others in simple robes, are presented on the left. 
They have earnest expressions, and kneel on a tiled floor. They listen attentively to St. Ursula, who, 
clad in cloth of gold and a blue mantle lined with red, stands with a cloth of honour at her back. 
She has her head nimbed, and is in semi-hieratic manner addressing the assembled virgins. An angel 
in the sky bears a message announcing their future martyrdom. Gold background. In Gothic frame, 
45” x 234” (1:14 x0°59); the painted ground, 364” x18 (0°92 x0°45). Not previously exhibited.” 

A quotation follows from Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 1900, vol. ii. pp. 503-6: 


“St. Ursula’s mind was a perfect storehouse of wisdom and knowledge, but, above all, she was 
profoundly versed in theology and school divinity. . . . She preached to all the assembled virgins 
of things concerning the glory of God, and of Christian charity. . . . She ordered that they should 
be baptized in the clear Stream which flowed through that flowery meadow.” 


Also quotation from the Burlington Magazine, August 1909, vol. xv. p. 308, by Sir Herbert Cook: 


“The four panels which have just passed into the collection of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer 
came not long ago from Spain, and, judging from similar produétions of Catalan art, may safely 
be dated about 1420. M. Emile. Bertaux, to whom I submitted photographs, most kindly pointed 
out certain analogous works still to be found in the churches of Catalonia, and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces them to belong to that region. Their primitive drawing and treatment betray a second-rate 
artist, but their charm lies in the beautiful decorative effet of the gold backgrounds and Gothic 
frames, and in the child-like presentment of the story of St. Ursula. Some critics had even suspected 
an English origin; had that proved the case, they would have been documents of considerable value 
in tracing the development of our English schools of paintings, but a recent visit to Spain and a 
further Study of the early Spanish paintings (of which a good many are to be found in private 
possession in Madrid) has confirmed my belief in the judgment of M. Bertaux that they are typical 
Catalan works of about 1420. 

Each of the four panels has a floor tiled in a different colour. 

Lent by Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer. 

2. SHE AND HER COMPANIONS ARRIVE IN Rome.—On the left, St. Ursula and her maidens having 
arrived at ‘that famous city where is the holy shrine of St. Peter and St. Paul,’ stand with folded 
hands in the presence of Cyriacus, who blesses them. The Bishop of Rome, in pontifical robes, and 
attended by Vicenzo and Giacomo, the Cardinals, and Solfino, Archbishop of Ravenna, is standing on 
the steps of the Lateran. 

Plate V. (in the Grafton Gallery Catalogue). 

Not previously exhibited. Lent by Sir F. B. Palmer. 

3. SHE Is SENTENCED TO DeEATH.—At the steps of the throne, on the left, stands St. Ursula, who 
has been arrested by the executioner and is guarded by armed soldiers. She is being condemned to 
death by the king, who holds the sceptre in his left hand, and by the gesture of his other hand 
shows the severity of his sentence. His queen, in similar royal robes, sits on the left at the foot of 
the throne, and earnestly regards the saint. 

Not previously exhibited. Lent by Sir F. B. Palmer. 
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4. THE MarryrpomM.—The executioner, in the presence of a soldier and court officials, strikes. 
off the heads of four of the virgin martyrs, who kneel in pious attitudes in the right foreground; they 
ate turned to the left; behind them are St. Ursula, together with other virgins and two ecclesiastics. 

Not previously exhibited. Lent by Sir F. B. Palmer.” : Sa ; 

“St. Ursula was, according to legend, a British (or Bretonne) Princess of Christian parents, beauti- 
ful, virtuous, and of wondrous learning. She was sought in marriage for Conon, son of Agrippinus, 
the pagan King of England. . . . But she made three conditions to the marriage: first, that she should 
be given as companions ten noble virgins, and that she and her virgins should each be accompanied 
by a thousand maidens; second, that they should altogether visit the shrines of the saints; and third, 
that Prince Conon and his court should be baptized. These conditions were complied with... and 
Ursula and her companions sailed for Cologne. Miraculously navigated by the virgins, they arrived, 
and Ursula then had a vision of her martyrdom. ‘They proceeded by boats up the Rhine to Basle, 
whence they crossed the Alps on foot to Italy. At length they came to the Tiber and hence to Rome. 
St. Cyriacus, the Pope, went out with all his clergy to meet them, blessed them, and had tents pitched 
for the whole company outside the walls... . Meanwhile Prince Conon had set out on a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and had arrived on the same day as the virgins . . . and he was baptized. . . . Cyriacus would 
have kept them longer in Rome, but Ursula said they must depart, so, accompanied by the Pope, his 
bishops and cardinals, the whole party set out. Certain people in Rome conspired with the barbarian 
King of the Huns to attack the Christians on their way home. When they arrived at Cologne the 
pagans fell upon them, and Conon, Cyriacus, and all the virgins were killed. The great beauty of 
Ursula saved her from the slaughter, and she was carried before the king, who wished to marry her. 
But Ursula rejected him with scorn, and in anger ‘he caused her to be slain too.’ So she, her maidens, 
and her betrothed all ascended to heaven together.”—The Saints in Art, by M. E. ‘Tabor. 

St. Ursula and her virgins are usually represented as being killed by arrows, but in these piures. 
they are decapitated. 


These four pittures are all painted on panels of wood in a Gothic frame, each panel 45” x 23%", 
the painted ground 364” x 18”.- 

Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 1913. 

Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Burlington House, 1920. 

From the Collettion of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 


EARLY CATALAN SCHOOL. — First half of 15th Century. 


3753. The Madonna and Child Enthroned. 


(From the Grafton Gallery Catalogue of the Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, 1913-14.) 

“THE MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED.—The Madonna in her traditional robes, partially rendered 
in high relief, holds the infant on her lap with her right hand, a rosary in her left. The Child 
holds a cardellino in His left hand, with His right He receives an offering of two birds from an angel 
kneeling on the left side of the throne. Higher up on the same side is another angel who hole 
a scroll bearing the legend: ‘Ave Regina gloriam Mater . ..’ and musical characters. On the 
right side of the throne another angel bearing a scroll with a somewhat similar legend. Other diminu- 
tive figures of angels on the raised arms and back of the throne; they are playing on musical instru- 
ments. Gold background; grass and flowering plants in the foreground. 

Plate XV. 

Wood, 644” x 45%” (1:63 x 1°15). 

Not previously exhibited. Lent by Sir F. B. Palmer.” 


Panel, 65” x 44” (1°65 X 1-11). 

Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 1913. 
Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Burlington House, 1920. 
From the Collettion of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 


EARLY CATALAN SCHOOL. 


3754. St. Michael and the Dragon. 15) Century. Plate 15. 


(From the Grafton Gallery Catalogue of the Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, 1913-14.) 
ve MICHAEL AND THE DraGon.—Certain portions of this pi€ture, notably the sword, have been 
restored. 
Wood, 33” x71” (0°83 x 1°30). 
Not previously exhibited. Lent by Sir F. B. Palmer. 
Life-size, full-length figure of the archangel. He holds a red shield in his left hand, and is about 
to strike down, with his uplifted right hand, the triple-headed dragon in the foreground.” 
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This is evidently part of a larger work. It is painted on wood, and at the top is a raised and 
carved and gilded pattern forming the central part of a semicircle. The full-length figure of St. Michael 
stands, arm raised, brandishing his sword above his head; under his feet lies the vanquished dragon. 
He is dressed in armour; behind him hangs a long red cloak; his spread wings are red-brown; in his 
left hand he holds a scroll-like red shield with a white cross. The dragon is a snake-like beast, winged, 
and with two curious legs, each having a head at the knee-joint, out of the mouth of which grows 
the lower portion of the leg. The background is gold, and the floor red-brown. The colour of the 
whole picture forms a beautiful harmony of deep and rich reds and browns. 

“The Archangel St. Michael is chief of the Celestial Host, and vitor over the powers of evil. 
Hence he represents the triumph of the spiritual over the material.” —Saints in Art, by M. E. Tabor. 


Panel, 72” x33” (1-82 X0°83). 

Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 1913. 
Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Burlington House, 1920. 
From the Collection of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 


3755. The Birth of St. John. | Plate 15. 


This is evidently part of a larger work. It is painted on wood. Down the left side and round 
the top is a raised, carved and gilded border, forming part of the frame of the original whole picture. 
The border at the left-hand side is divided in half, and in the centre of each portion is painted a 
small prophet. The top border forms a semicircle over the panel. In the centre of the pifure is 
the bed, covered by a large white canopy like a tent. St. Elisabeth is sitting up in the bed, in a 
white dress and hood and purple sleeves, washing her hands in a basin that is being held for her by 
the central of three attendant women who stand behind the bed. The bedcover is gold with a red 
pattern. The attendant to the left, nearest St. Elisabeth, wears a red and white pointed head-dress, 
a red cloak, and darker underdress; the central figure, with the basin, has a dark overdress, a red 
under one, and green and white sleeves; the third, to the right, wears a white overdress and a pink 
under one. In front of the bed two more attendants are washing the baby in a bath. The one to 
the left, who holds St. John, wears a white hood, a dark blue dress, with a green cloak and pale 
purple underdress and sleeves; St. John is swathed in red swaddling clothes, with a gold halo. The 
figure to the right wears an elaborate transparent white head-dress, a long dark brown fur-edged cloak, 
and sleeves and underdress of red. All the figures are very primitive, and very quaintly drawn. 


(From the R.A. Catalogue, 1920.) 

* BirtH oF St. JOHN THE Baprtist.—St. Elisabeth, in bed, is attended by ministering women; she is 
washing her hands. St. John is being bathed in the foreground. Cusped. A dexter panel separated 
from its fellow. Two prophets beneath niches on the left side of the panel. 

Some have suggested that we may here have the ‘ Birth of the Virgin.’” 

Panel, 48” x 31” (1:21 x0-78). Lent by Lord Leverhulme. 

Panel, 48” x31” (1-21 X0-78). 
Exhibited at the Spanish Exhibition, Burlington House, 1920. 
From the Colleétion of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND—PAINTING 


EFORE launching out into a discussion of English eighteenth-century painting, 
it will, perhaps, be best to remind ourselves of what kind of place England 
was, what kind of people these forefathers of ours were, and what general 

conditions of life prevailed at the time when the extraordinary group of English 
eighteenth-century painters came into being, grew up into a self-conscious school, 
reached maturity, and finally came to hand on at the end of the century a great 
tradition without which the painters of the nineteenth century could have done 
little. 


When one thinks of the English seventeenth century, one thinks of navigation 
and discovery, of dramatic poetry, of quick developing drama, of a prose literature 
with its roots still firmly embedded in early poetry, of a primitive life, that for 
its day was civilised indeed, but of a life that had not yet been informed with 
anything very like culture as we to-day conceive culture to be. There was some- 
thing a little barbaric in English seventeenth-century life and art. Society was 
not yet formed. ‘There was a simplicity and ingenuousness everywhere that was 
really reminiscent of the Middle Ages. Man had not yet grasped the fa& that he 
could enormously increase his comfort and his sense of importance, by living in 
compact groups where exchanges of ideas and of emotions would encourage him 
to think of himself as a community having, as a community, a spiritual and intel- 
lectual life. People worked together to some extent in the seventeenth century, 
but always with some economic end in view; and it is probably true to say that 
apart from more or less accidental circumstances that showed people here and 
there that they had economic interests in common, there was no binding force 
in society except religion, the common fear of God, and the common and even 
mote insistent fear of all the horrible things of which the mind could conceive— 
in short, the fear of the Devil. The organisation of the beliefs and hopes and 
fears engendered by the tradition of superstition and religion came to be regarded 
as the function of the ecclesiastic. The priest was as powerful as, or more powerful 
than, the State. The will of the Church was still the strongest will governing 
the actions, both of the ordinary and of the extraordinary member of the com- 
munity. People did not question very much whether a certain line of condua@ 
were tight or wrong, just or unjust, wise or unwise, in itself. Everybody agreed 
that after all it was wisest not to inquire too particularly into such questions, 


and that it was, for the sake of peace of mind, if nothing more, better to accept 
38 
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the decisions of that learned few who wete deeply involved in, or at least closely 
associated with, the life of the Church, than to attempt to arrive at independent 
conclusions on any important subject. If the priest said, People, if they do so- 
and-so, shall go to hell; and people, if they do so-and-so shall escape hell or go 
to heaven—no one felt, under the circumstances, inclined to question it. Just as 
we to-day are inclined to take a great many things for granted, so our forefathers 
of the seventeenth century took a great many things for granted; only the things 
were different. The Church embraced nearly all the learned people then; the others 
could neither read nor write nor count, and they regarded those who could do 
these things and could therefore think more clearly, and, in general, understand life 
morte completely, as men inspired. A man who tread books and penned letters 
was considered as a kind of superman from whom all wisdom might be expected 
to flow as from a bottomless well. To-day all that has passed away in England, 
or at any rate it has nearly passed away. To-day, to find anything like the same 
conditions that prevailed in seventeenth-century England, one would have to go 
to countries like Russia, where there is an enormous proportion of illiterate people, 
whete the community is overwhelmingly agricultural, where means of communica- 
tion ate imperfect in the extreme (there are no roads, much less railways, in the 
gteater part of Russia), where the power of the educated part of the population is 
vety gteat indeed, and where the power of organised superstition and ecclesiasticism 
is enormous. 


Opinions differ as to what brought about the change in the eighteenth century. 
One scholar accounts for it in one way, another scholar accounts for it in another 
way, so that plain people like the present writer feel that the question is in the 
main unanswerable, and that in all probability a great many obscure forces, mostly 
“ psychological,’ were responsible for what happened. 


Among the many forces at work, it will be sufficient for us to take note of 
two. Firstly, there was an, as yet slight, increase in the quantity and the quality 
of education. Secondly, there was the habit of the cleverer and the more sociable 
people to live close up against one another in towns. The reader may think at 
firs that town, or rather city, life need not imply culture or cleverness, but a close 
examination of the subje@ results in a conviction that it is indeed so. As soon 
as people began to ask questions about themselves, about their fellow-men, and 
about the world in general, there was an irresistible desite to get together and 
talk it over. And the town, originally a contrivance of the commercial and ecclesi- 
astic interests, was rapidly taken advantage of by the intellectual and social forces in 
the community. 


Poetry is perhaps different; the poet can, often must, be alone. A very little 
worldly knowledge is sufficient for him. At his best he has always required soli- 
tude, for long or for short periods. In the hubbub of the market and the drawing- 
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room, he may find material for his visions, but before long he must retire into 
some corner of his own where he can be, in the true sense of the expression, 
alone with himself, with his thoughts, and with his emotions. For him, God is 
present there, and never amid the bustle and distraction of the street or the drawing- 
room. It would be ridiculous to argue that poets can exist only in the lonely 
counttysides and never in the towns; poets like Keats, versifiers like Charles 
Lamb, could be as isolated in the city as in the country. But even Lamb, the 
most sociable and the most convivial of poets, secretly had to rent a solitary room 
in London, which he occupied from 5 p.m. till 8 p.m., at a rent of three shilings 
per week, in order to escape “my socturnal—alias knock-eternal—visitors.” 


Now, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, cultivated people, and people 
who had a philosophical or a pseudo-scientific Strain in their natures, began to 
yearn for. some means of getting into closer touch with people of their own kidney. 
They could no longer abide what appeared to them to be the stagnation of existence 
in the country imposed upon Englishmen by the conditions of agricultural life. 
It required a man of extraordinary independence of charaéter to pursue anything 
like a literary career while he lived among cows and hedges in a village where 
his only human companions were rustics who never heard of Homer, or Socrates, 
or even Shakespeare. Life in such surroundings was irksome from the first, and 
soon became intolerable. Gradually one by one the scholars found themselves 
gtavitating towards London. There there were congenial literary circles, there 
were theatres, there were books, there was talk and discussion and argument, all 
food, and Stimulating and nutritive food, for the mind; and finally there were 
publishers, who in those days were booksellers, without whom it was impossible 
to live by writing. The result of all this was to transform London, to make of 
it something more than a market town into and out of which farmers went to 
sell their produce. London became in the eighteenth century a place where “men 
of parts” met together on a permanent footing. Modern society was founded 
then; the old casual life passed away, and groups of people began to organise 
themselves with more or less consciousness into little congenial circles. ‘Talk ceased 
to be confined to subjeé&s connected with the material requirements of everyday 
life, and became a vehicle for exchange of ideas about life in general, not only 
as it existed in the lifetime of the speakers, but as it had existed in every period 
from then back to the remotest past. This movement naturally ated as a great 
Stimulus to the study of the ancient writers, and that study in its turn aéted as a 
Stimulus to the practice of literary composition. In short, culture established itself 
in London once and for all. 


It was not only the various branches of learning and of literary art that began 
to flourish in eighteenth-century London. The other arts did so too. Ancient 
Archite@ture, Sculpture, and Painting had from the beginning of the movement 
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been subjects that were eagerly debated as clues to the nature of man’s wishes 
and beliefs in earlier times. And no sooner did Englishmen begin to interest 
themselves in these three subjects than the desire to create was given a new lease 


of life. 


The subje& with which we are here concerned is painting, though later on 
we shall have a word to offer about sculpture; therefore we can afford to pass 
ovet the sister atts of painting with the bare reminder that on the whole the con- 
ditions under which literature became exalted were also responsible for an increased 
interest in the workers in stone and clay and bronze. But perhaps London’s social 
and literary life was more directly responsible for the rebirth of English painting 
than for the rebirth of any other att. 


Until the eighteenth century there had been very little native English painting 
indeed. In the early days of painting, at a time when the neighbouring peoples 
of France and Flanders had established extensive and influential schools of painting, 
England had produced very little. In some of the old churches scattered about 
tutal and provincial England there are remains of wall paintings. At Eton College 
Chapel have recently been rediscovered under a coat of whitewash a remarkable 
seties of wall paintings which were certainly painted by one William Baker, who 
may well have been an Englishman, and there are wall paintings and painted panels 
in the churches of Norfolk, Suffolk, and other counties that are certainly English. 
These works are, along with a few others, the nearest our forefathers seem to have 
got to a school of English painting. They represent that school as an intensely 
interesting one in many ways, but as one whose main characteristic was not origin- 
ality. Looking at these old English paintings as a whole, or even at the finest 
examples that have sutvived, we cannot but be struck by the fa& that, except 
for a few unimportant technical differences, the paintings owe the greater part 
of their merit to the dire€&t influence of the Flemish and French, and occasionally 
to the Italian masters. Indeed, so much is this the case that in many examples 
it would never have entered a critic's or an art-historian’s head to classify them 
as English had they not been discovered permanently fixed to the walls of English 
ecclesiastical buildings. Moreover, a great many of these examples were undoubtedly 
painted by foreigners who came over from France, Flanders, and Italy to fulfil 
the orders or to seek the orders of those here who required painting to be done. 
Why this was so it is very difficult to say, for English craftsmen had even then 
invented a distin& English style of design and expression, as one can easily see by 
looking at the churches, the church decorations, the textiles, and the manuscripts 
of the time. 


The Englishman’s habit of preferring the foreign painter, or the Englishman’s 
inability to attain to a power of independent expression in paint, or both of these 
circumstances, prevailed with more or less effeGtiveness up to the eighteenth century. 
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English painting proper is, compared with the painting of all other great European 
countties, a comparatively recent thing. We find, in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
that the King, in his usual munificent fashion, invited a number of great continental 
painters to visit England in order to paint the portraits of the great men of the 
time—including, of course, himself. Not all of these foreign artists seem to have 
accepted these invitations, but one painter of extraordinary skill did come over, 
and indeed made of England a second home. That painter was Holbein, a German, 
who influenced what English painters there were to such an extent that we can 
hardly help regarding him as a figure in the history of our own art. 


Holbein first visited England in 1526, then returned to Germany, but came 
back to this country, then far richer than his own land, in 1532. Soon he was 
appointed by the enterprising monarch as Court Painter, and within the magnificence 
of Henry’s Court he made innumerable paintings and drawings of the notable men 
and women of the time, many of which are still preserved in this country, and 
afford delight, not only as works of art, but as priceless records of one of the 
most rematkable periods in the whole of our history. 


The immediate followers of Holbein in England were not very distinguished 
painters, and we know little of what they did. In the reign of Elizabeth nothing 
very tematkable was done in the way of painting, beyond miniatures. From that 
time until about 1720, when we may suppose England’s earliest mastet-painter 
began to manifest himself as such, nothing of particular value was produced by 
native talent in graphic or plastic art. Why this was so, why the medieval painters 
and sculptors of England were not succeeded, as in other lands, by a vigorous 
school of artists, is as mystifying a question as why the early English musicians 
wete not succeeded by others of their kind. Many theories have been advanced 
from time to time to explain this odd blank chapter in our art history book, but 
no one as yet seems to have hit upon a satisfactory explanation. A witty continental 
critic has declared that it must have been with the Wars of the Roses that the 
English substituted sport for art, but that remark was offered not as a serious 
explanation but as a friendly jibe. Whatever the explanation, the fa@ remains 
that only a few names, none of them of anything like first importance in history, 
of native English artists are worth recording between the Middle Ages and the 
eighteenth century. Among these names are Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac Oliver, William 
Dobson, George Jameson (a Scot), Robert Walker, Jonathan Richardson, Charles 
Jetvas, Thomas Hudson, Francis Hayman, Francis Cotes, and Sir James Thornhill, 
whose son-in-law was William Hogarth. These painters, while they enjoyed a 
certain favour in their own day, owed enormously to foreign masters painting in 
England, such as Sir Peter Lely and Sit Godfrey Kneller. 


Hogarth was extraordinarily well equipped technically, which cannot be said 
of any of his predecessors, and he was English to the backbone. He had the 
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philosophy, the spirit, and, above all, the humour of the English race. Consequently 
he struck a new note and was the first English painter to develop a distinétively 
native Style, and it was he who must be regarded as the spiritual grandfather of 
the brilliant school of eighteenth-century English painters. William Hogarth (1697- 
1764) was the son of a Westmorland schoolmaster who had settled in London 
as a corrector of the press, and lived “chiefly by his pen.” Hogarth was appren- 
ticed to a silver-plate engraver, Ellis Gamble, of Cranborne Alley. At the end 
of his apprenticeship, about 1718, he was doing copper-plate engravings for book- 
sellers and Studying drawing at an Academy in St. Martin’s Lane. In 1729 he 
eloped with and married the daughter of Sit James Thornhill, Serjeant Painter 
to the King, and from that date we begin to hear of him as a painter. A few 
years later he began his great series of paintings; first, the “ Harlot’s Progress,” 
followed soon after by the “Rake’s Progress,” and later, in 1745, the celebrated 
“Marriage a la Mode.” He executed engravings of these paintings himself, which 
wete at the time an even greater success, and were sold for very small sums. 
He painted numerous pictures illustrating the affliction and poverty that comes 
to depraved classes of society through their own folly and vice; at the beginning 
of his career he supported himself by painting portraits. 


Towards the end of his life he turned author and wrote the Analysis of Beauty. 
He was our first great original English painter, and differs from other great artists 
in that he did not found a school, but stood out, a clear and isolated figute, as 
an example to the coming generation of painters. In 1757 he was appointed 
Serjeant Painter to the King. ‘The artist is not represented in the Port Sunlight 
Collection. 


Hogarth was essentially a genre painter, an illustrator, and a portraitist. He 
seldom included in his pi€tures more than a sctap or two of landscape. It was 
left to Richard Wilson to develop that side of art, which later became so closely 
associated with English painting. 


Richard Wilson (1713-1782) was born at Pinegas, Montgomeryshire, and was 
the son of a clergyman. In 1729 he was sent to London and worked under Thomas 
Wright, an obscure portrait painter. Wilson practised portraiture for some years 
until, when travelling in Italy, it is said that he was persuaded by Zuccarelli, who 
chanced to see a landscape done at an odd moment, to give up painting portraits 
and take to landscapes, in which he was encouraged by Vernet, who established 
him in Rome as a landscape painter. He returned to England in 1755. In 1768 
he was chosen a member of the Royal Academy, but for years after that he had 
to Struggle against poverty and neglect. He died in North Wales in 1782. 


Wilson is well represented in this Gallery by his splendid “ View of Tivoli,” 
and by the picture of a “ Classical Lake, with Diana and Bathing Nymphs.” 
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Meantime there was growing up in Edinburgh another remarkable man. 
Allan Ramsay was born in the same year as Wilson, but whereas Wilson received 
little notice in his own day, and indeed has been under a cloud until quite recently, 
Allan Ramsay, the influence of whose distinguished father must have been a great 
help to him, made rapid strides, and his name soon became a household word 
wherever art was Studied or culture pursued. 


Allan Ramsay (1713-1784) was born at Edinburgh. He was the son of Allan 
Ramsay, the poet and bookseller. He was made one of the foundation members 
of the Academy of St. Luke in Edinburgh at the age of sixteen. About 1734 he 
came to London and worked under Hans Huyssing, and in 1736 went to Italy, 
where he studied under Solimena and Imperialii He returned to Edinburgh in 
1739, and there, among others, painted a portrait of the Duke of Argyll. In 1762 
he eStablished himself in London. After working there with great success for 
some yeats, in 1767 he was made Painter in Ordinary to George HI. .He died 
in 1784. 


Ramsay is represented in this Gallery by a single pi€ture, a double portrait 
of the “‘ Dinwiddie Sisters,” which is fairly characteristic of him. 


One other artist, who, like Wilson, was until recently neglected, was George 
Stubbs, the animal painter, whose pictures ate often distinguished by remarkable 
beauty of composition. Stubbs was a leader in that large school of little masters 
who were interested in sport and in the life of the fields and hedgerows of England, 
some of whom are well worth noticing, such as Sartorius and Henry Alken. 


George Stubbs (1724-1806) was born at Liverpool. His father was a curtier 
and leather-dresser. When Stubbs was fifteen his father died, and he engaged 
himself to Winstanley, an artist who was employed in copying and engraving plates 
of the masterpieces of the Earl of Derby’s Colle@tion. However, he soon quarrelled 
with his master and went home, where he Stayed till he was twenty, and then 
moved first to Wigan and then to Leeds, where he set up as a portrait painter. 
Stubbs remained in Yorkshire painting portraits and doing anatomical drawings 
and engravings till 1754, when he went to Italy. On his return, after a short 
Stay in Liverpool, he settled down in London, whete he began to prepare his 
Anatomy of the Horse. The practical work for this book was done at a lonely 
farmhouse in Lincolnshire, where he could study the same dead horse for six weeks 
at a time! His only companion was a Miss Mary Spencer, who is referred to 
sometimes as his aunt, sometimes as his niece, sometimes as neither. He had to 
undertake the engravings of these anatomical drawings himself, as no engraver 
would undertake the job; he had to work hard at other commissions at the same 
time, but, at last, in 1766, the book was published, and it won him a European 
reputation both in science and art. Stubbs was made President of the Society 
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of Artists in 1773, but not an R.A. till 1782, and that only for a few months, 
owing to his objection to his pictures being badly hung, so he was always after 
this year A.R.A. Stubbs undertook a second anatomical work when he was over 
seventy, < Comparative Anatomical Exposition of the Strudture of the Human Body with 
that of a Tiger and a Common Fowl. We died suddenly before it was all published. 


Now there dawned what may be called the grand age of English portrait 
painting. Of the famous group of painters whose works are still eagerly sought 
for, not only in this country but in Europe and the United States of America, 
the greatest figure was undoubtedly Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Sit Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) was born at Plympton, Devonshire. His 
father wanted him to be a doétor, so that it was only after some opposition that, 
in 1741, he was apprenticed to Thomas Hudson, a follower of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
After two yeats’ work in Hudson’s studio, he set up for himself as a portrait 
painter in Devonport. In 1749 he Started on a voyage to the Mediterranean with 
Commodore Keppel, and afterwards he travelled in Italy for three years, visiting 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Padua, and Bologna. On returning to England he worked 
vety hard and very successfully as a portrait painter. In 1768, when the Royal 
Academy was founded, he was unanimously elected its first President, and on the 
same occasion was knighted. On the opening day he began to deliver his famous 
“Discoutses on Painting’? to the students and his fellow-artists. After the death 
of Allan Ramsay he became Court Painter. Among Sir Joshua’s friends were Samuel 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, etc. He painted portraits of the Royal Family 
and of all the best-known figures of the ‘day, both socially and literary; he also 
painted some subject pictures (“Cupid chiding Venus” in this Gallery) and a few 
landscapes. 


He is well represented in the Gallery by such works as the portrait of Elizabeth 
Gunning and of the Misses Paine. | 


Reynolds was, if one may be permitted thus to qualify, a sound rather than 
a brilliant painter. He was satisfied to devote himself to portraying the famous 
men and women of his day in a Style that he had quite consciously derived from 
the great foreign painters of the past. Thomas Gainsborough was, on the other 
hand, a typical born painter—precocious, experimental, inventive, vivacious. His 
portraits made his name, but in history he is almost more important as a landscapist. 
In some respects, indeed, he was the greatest of all English landscapists, as he 
was one of the very best landscapists in Europe. His revival of that art did more 
than anything else to Start that long line of successful landscape painters for which 
England has gained such a name in the writings of foreign criticism and history. 


Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) was born at Sudbury, Suffolk. He was 
the youngest son of John Gainsborough, a clothier. When he was fifteen it was 
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decided to send him to London, and in 1741 he began work there as a pupil 
of Gravelot, the French illustrator and engraver. Soon after he was admitted to 
the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, where he worked for three years with Francis 
Hayman, the historical painter. In 1745 he returned to Sudbury and set up as a 
portrait painter. In the same year he married Margaret Burr. In 1746 he went 
to Ipswich, where he remained till 1760, when he removed to Bath. From this 
time he rapidly became a successful and fashionable portrait painter, and, on the 
foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768, he was made one of the original thirty- 
six members. In 1774, Gainsborough left Bath and came to London for the second 
time, where he Stayed till his death, from cancer, in 1788. Gainsborough painted 
eight portraits of George III. and many portraits of the most eminent men and 
women of the day. He also painted a great many wonderful landscapes. 


Among the examples of the artist’s work in the Gallery is the wonderful portrait 
of Princess Augusta Sophia. 


Romney may be mentioned next. He was a comparatively mediocre artist, 
not for a moment to be placed on the same footing as Gainsborough and Reynolds. 
But he was a very great social figure in that he recorded (I use the word advisedly) 
the features of so many eminent and notorious women and men of his day. It 
must be rather on account of this than of his genius as a pute painter that to-day 
collectors offer such huge sums for his pifures. This criticism, of course, does 
not imply any denial of Romney’s charm and personality when he is seen at his 
vety best. 


George Romney (1734-1802) was born at Dalton in Lancashire. He belonged 
to a yeoman family, and worked with his father for some years. In 1755 he was 
apprenticed to one Christopher Steele, a Strolling artist in the northern counties. 
In 1756 he married Mary Abbot, and settled down in Kendal as a portrait painter. 
He came to London in 1762, leaving his wife and children behind in the north. 
In 1773 he went to Italy, accompanied by Ozias Humphry, the miniature painter ; 
while in Rome he made copies of the Raphaels in the Vatican. On his return 
to London in 1775 he was greatly sought after as a portrait painter, and even 
became a rival of Reynolds and Gainsborough. He returned to Kendal and his 
wife in 1799, who he had scarcely ever seen during the forty years he had been 
away from home. He died three years later. 


Romney is adequately represented in the Gallery by his “ Miss Rodbard” and 
his “ Mrs. Oliver.” 


Another Scotsman now appears, Sir Henry Raeburn, who did in Scotland 
something of the same kind as did Reynolds in England. His portraits of the 
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Scottish nobility have nothing of the variety and subtlety of those of Reynolds, 
but the broad and striking brushwork he employed, and the robustness of his 
manner, together with a Strong view of northern romanticism, assure for him 
undying popularity. 


Sit Henry Raeburn (1756-1823) was born on the outskirts of Edinburgh. He 
was educated at Heriot’s Hospital, and at the age of fifteen was apprenticed to 
an Edinburgh jeweller and goldsmith. Later, he worked under David Martin, the 
leading portrait painter of the city. He began his career by painting miniatures, 
but soon gave them up and took entirely to painting life-size portraits. At the 
age of twenty-two he married a rich widow. In 1785 he went to London, where 
he met Reynolds, and from there on to Italy. He returned to Edinburgh in 1787, 
where, unrivalled, he painted portraits with great industry (he is said to have 
painted over a thousand). He exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1792, but 
it was not till 1812 that he was made an Associate, and three years later a full 
member. In 1822, during a visit of George IV. to Scotland, Raeburn was knighted, 
and in 1823 he was appointed His Majesty’s Limner for Scotland. A few months 
later he died. 


The better of the two Raeburn portraits in the Gallery is the “Thomas Telford.” 


During the same period there came into favour the work of Hoppner, an 
artist of fait equipment and considerable inventiveness. Like Romney he remains 
to-day a popular favourite. 


John Hoppner (1759-1810) was born, in Whitechapel, of German parents. He 
began life as a chorister in the Chapel Royal. The Prince of Wales interested 
himself in his career (thereby at the time causing a scandal by his “ fatherly ” 
interest in the boy), and he became a Student at the Royal Academy. He there 
gained a silver and a gold medal, and in 1780 began to exhibit. In 1792 he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1795 a full member. He 
painted many portraits of members of the Royal Family. His career as a painter 
was a vety successful one, his chief rival being Sir Thomas Lawrence. He died 
in 1810, not quite sane. 


The best Hoppner in the Gallery is the portrait of “Lady Elizabeth Howard.” 


A very different kind of artist now appeared—George Morland. He broke 
new ground, because he had what some of his predecessors lacked—imagination. 
He was not content, like most of his contemporaries, to paint wealthy sitters in 
luxutious surroundings. For that matter, he never got a chance of doing so. 
It was he who first introduced into England the “subje@ pif&ture” and the “ anec- 
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dotal pi@ure.”” He loved incident and movement, and was no friend of convention. 
The school of Morland picked up genre painting in England where Hogarth had 
left it. 


George Morland (1763-1804) was born in London, in the Haymarket. He 
was the son of Henry Robert Morland, and the grandson of George Henry Morland, 
both well-known painters; his mother also painted. At the age of fourteen he 
was atticled to his father for seven years, and at fifteen he exhibited as “‘ Master G. 
Motland”’ at the Royal Academy. Morland’s apprenticeship being over, in 1784, 
he refused George Romney’s invitation to become articled to him, and began 
painting pidtures for an Irish pi€ture dealer, who charged two shillings and sixpence 
admission to the “Morland Pi€ure Gallery.” After this, Morland left London 
for a time, and took to portrait painting. On his return to London, in 1786, he 
matried the sister of William Ward, who made the famous mezzotints of Morland’s 
pi@ures. After his marriage, Morland lived first at Camden Town, and later at 
Paddington, at Enderby, Leicestershire, at a cottage near Cowes, and back to London 
towards the end of 1799, where, being very much in debt, he had to live in a 
distri@ allotted to debtors. These different homes influenced his choice of subje& 
vety much, since he always painted the things he saw going on around him. He 
was teleased from his creditors in 1802, but, owing to a stroke, he could do no 
mote wotk, and was imprisoned again soon afterwards. He died in 1804, his 
wife dying four days later. 


Motland is charmingly tepresented in the Gallery by his “The Piggery ” and 
“The Roadside Alehouse,’ besides other works. 


One more portrait painter must now be mentioned. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
is best described as a clever painter. He could manipulate his brushes better than 
any man of his day. He had not always very much to say, but what he said he 
said well. 


Sit Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) was born at Bristol. His father was at 
one time a solicitor, and later an innkeeper. Lawrence was a very precocious 
child; he began painting portraits seriously at the age of ten at Oxford, where 
he then lived. Soon after they moved to Bath, and at the age of eighteen he 
eStablished himself in London. He here made the acquaintance of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, then growing an old man. He was successful all through his life. Among 
the honours conferred on him are the following: an Academician, 1794; Member 
of the American Academy of Fine Arts; Member of the Academies of Vienna, 
Florence, Venice, Copenhagen, and Bologna. In 1820 he was made President 
of the Royal Academy, and, before this, on the death of Reynolds, he had been 
made Painter in Ordinary to the King. Among his most famous portraits are those 
of Pope Pius VII., and several of the kings of Europe. 
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The best picture by Lawrence in the Gallery is probably his portrait of “‘ Thomas 
Gataker.” 


We must now note the appearance of one of the very greatest of all modern 
landscape painters, John Crome, who carries our chronicle into the next century. 


John Crome (called Old Crome) (1769-1821), was born at Norwich. His father 
was a journeyman weaver, and he himself Started life as an apprentice to a coach, 
house, and sign painter, in the year 1783. After his seven years’ apprenticeship 
were up, Crome Still worked for the firm as a journeyman. By this time he was 
Studying drawing hard, both from prints and from nature. Among his earliest 
patrons were Sir William Beechey and a Mr. Harvey, who had a colleéion of 
Dutch pictures, among them a Hobbema; Crome was allowed to copy from this 
colleGion. In spite of help from these and other Norfolk gentlemen, Crome had 
a hard struggle to keep himself, and had to devote a great deal of his time to 
teaching. He did not exhibit at the Royal Academy till 1806, and even after that 
very tately exhibited. In 1803, Crome and his young artist friends founded the 
“Norwich Society of Artists,” and in 1810 he was elected President of the Society, 
John Sell Cotman being Vice-President. About this time Crome was selling his 
pictures well, although he never got very high prices for them. In 1814 he went 
to Paris through Belgium, and painted several pictures on the way. He died after 
a short illness in 1821. An exhibition of his paintings was held in Norwich 
shortly after his death. 


Crome is magnificently represented in the Gallery by the large landscape cata- 
logued under the title “ Marlingford Grove.” 


Among John Crome’s followers, who were all slavish in imitation of him, 
pethaps the moést proficient was his son, who is discussed in the section of this 
catalogue devoted to the nineteenth-century English painters. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF 
ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PICTURES 


OIL PAINTINGS 


FRANCIS LEMUEL ABBOTT. 1760-1803. 
Admiral Lord Nelson, in Uniform. 


There ate other versions of this portrait in the National Portrait Gallery and elsewhere. 

Head and shoulders; he has white hair, a dark blue uniform coat with gold epaulets, a white waist- 
coat and black cravat; on his chest hangs a large medal. Dark background. 

Viscount Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), the celebrated Admiral, was son of the Reétor of Burnham 
Thorpe, Norfolk; he joined the Navy at an early age, and by 1787 was a captain and was retired 
and married. On the outbreak of war with France, 1793, he rejoined the Navy and was appointed 
to the Agamemnon. He was killed in aétion at his crowning victory of Trafalgar. 


THOMAS BARKER OF BATH. 1769-1847. 
The Woodland Pool. 


Evening. A dark pool in the centre of a thick wood. In it stand cattle and a goat drinking. 
Glimpses of the sky are seen through the trees, ahd in the far distance a village. Very dark colour. 


Group of Five Peasants. Plate 16. 


Wooded landscape; five peasants are grouped in the foreground beneath a high rocky bank, at 
the top of which grow three trees. The colour is dark and almost monochrome. 


Watering Horses at a Trough. Plate 5. 


A rocky wooded landscape. Two horses are being taken to drink at a trough in the foreground ; 
a man is seated on the white one, which is behind, the front one being brown. A small dog in the 
foreground is barking at the horses; his paws are on the trough. In the blue distance is a village. 
The dominating colour of the picture is dark red-brown. See a similar work in Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 


From the Collection of James Orrock. 
Pastoral Landscape, with Four Lambs in the Foreground. 


48” x 60”. From the Collettion of Sir W. W. Knighton at Horndean. 
From the Colletion of James Orrock, 1904. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 1753-1839. 
Portrait of a Lady in a Grey Dress and a Light Brown Cloak. Plate 18. 


Half-length, seated; she wears a pale grey dress with a white slip and ruff at her neck, and a 
purple cloak; she has a string of pearls in her curly brown hair. Behind is a red curtain. 


SIR AUGUSTUS WALL CALLCOTT, R.A. 1779-1844. 
Barge on a River, with Tower on Coast. 


River Scene. 


The bank of a river, with cottages, trees, and figures. In the foreground six boys play with toy 


boats by the river brink; on the opposite bank a child opens a garden gate leading down the steps 
into the water. 


59° 


PLATE 16. 


571. Group of Five Peasants. By THOMAS BARKER OF BATH. 


92. Coast Scene, with Jetty. By SIR AUGUSTUS WALL CALLCOTT, R.A. 


2019. 


2020, 


A River Scene, with Cottages. 


A River Scene, with Cottages. 


PLATE 


By JOHN CROME. 


By JOHN CROME. 


17; 
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g2. A Coast Scene with Jetty. Plate 16. 
J. W. CHANDLER.  ?-1804? 


587. Mrs. Emily Dutton. 


Half-length, seated; she wears a high white dress and has curly brown hair. Landscape back- 
ground. 


FRANCIS COTES. 1726-1770. 
531. Portrait of Mrs. Wells, firs Wife of Dr. Wells. 


Head and shoulders, profile; she has dark brown hair and a pale yellow and mauve dress. Dark 
background. 


Oval, 29” x 24”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq. 


JOHN CROME (OLD CROME). — 1769-1821. 
4636. Marlingford Grove. PLAY: 


A path in the grove; the figure of an old man in a red coat is walking with his dog, who is 
drinking at a small pond; away up the path, in the centre, at the edge of the grove, is a man on 
a white horse; behind him, a glimpse of distant landscape; the sky is blue, with white clouds. The 
trees ate chiefly of a light yellow-green. In the immediate foreground are tall, broad-leaved weeds. 
The whole colouring is lighter than is usual with Crome. 


53% X 38%". Exhibited at Burlington House, 1871. 
Illustrated in Collins Baker’s book on Crome. 
Exhibited at the British Empire Exhibition, 1924. 
From the Collettion of Louis Huth, Esq., 1905. 

From the Collection of Sir Joseph Beecham, Bart., 1917. 


2019. A River Scene, with Cottages. Piola 37, 


2020. A River Scene, with Cottages. (Companion to above.) Plate 17. 


AFTER JOHN CROME (OLD CROMEB). 
2290. Cottage at the Edge of a Wood. 
Ea 28" 
552. A Rocky Scene, with Castle on a Height and Figures in a Boat. 
From the Sherringham Collettion. From the Wynn-Ellis Collettion, 1864. 


604. A Dark Pool, shaded by Trees. 


A very dark pool surrounded by overhanging trees. On the bank is the figure of a woman. 
A glimpse of a distant village is seen through the trees in the centre; to the right are black clouds, 
and above there is a break in them through which pours a yellow light that is reflected in the pool 
in the foreground. 


634. Wood Scene, Stream, Man in a Boat Fishing, Cottage in Distance to the 
Right. 
On panel, 19%” x 16”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


83. A View near Whittingham, with Wood Scene and Figures. 


There is a pool of water in the foreground. 


407% 39": From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
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GAINSBOROUGH DUPONT. 1767-1797. 


Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott, called “Dolly the Tall.” 


This portrait has hitherto been attributed to Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., the uncle of Gains- 
borough Dupont; and the portrait has been supposed to represent Miss Georgiana Seymour, the 
daughter of the actual sitter, Mrs. Grace Elliott, and George, Prince of Wales (according to the register 
in Marylebone Church, dated July 30, 1782). Re 

A similar portrait, by Gainsborough himself, of the same person, exists in the collection of the 
Duke of Portland (29”x25”, oval). Of the Duke of. Portland’s picture, Armstrong mentions no 
portrait of Miss Seymour, but describes a portrait of Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott in the collection 
of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck which was exhibited at the British Institution in 1860. The 
description is as follows: “Bust, life-size, turned to right, in an oval, white dress with pink ribbons 
[the present portrait having a pink dress with white ribbons], powdered hair, 29”x25”.” On page 
125, in speaking of the pi€tures dating from Gainsborough’s last years at Bath, Armstrong mentions 
“the portrait of Grace Dalrymple, afterwards Mrs. Elliott, now [1898] at Welbeck Abbey, and another 
which used to belong to Lord Cholmondeley.” Further occurs the passage: “Some confusion has been 
caused over the portrait of Mrs. Elliott, through a mistake made in the catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery 
Exhibition, 1885. The picture then exhibited was the bust from the colle€&tion of the Duke of Portland.” 

Fulcher, in his book on Gainsborough, says that a portrait of Miss Dalrymple was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1782. The same portrait was exhibited by the Duke of Portland at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862, and at the Exhibition of Fair Women at the Grafton Gallery, 1894. 

It is impossible that the present picture represents Miss Seymour; this for two reasons, viz. : 
Miss Seymour was only six years of age when Gainsborough died, and fifteen years of age when Gains- 
borough Dupont died, whereas the lady in the portrait is certainly in her twenties. 

The present portrait may be described as follows: An oval, half-length portrait of Mrs. Elliott, 
her body turned to her right, and her head facing round to the front. She has powdered white hair, 
a low pink satin dress with soft white trimmings. Her left hand is held to her breast. The background 
is dark red-brown. The whole colouring soft and beautiful. 

Grace Dalrymple Elliott (1758 ?-1823) was the youngest daughter of Hew Dalrymple, an Edinburgh 
advocate concerned in the Douglas case. She married Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Elliott. She was famous 
for her beauty; after repeated intrigues she eloped with Lord Valencia (1774), and Elliott divorced her. 
She was taken by her brother to a French convent, but was brought back almost immediately by 
Lord Cholmondeley. She became known as “Dolly the Tall.” She gave birth in about 1782 to a 
daughter, Georgiana Augusta Frederick Seymour; the Prince of Wales claimed paternity, albeit Charles 
Windham and George Selwyn and also Cholmondeley were thought to have pretensions. Cholmondeley 
appears to have told Horace Walpole the child was his. Georgiana was brought up in the Chol- 
mondeley family, and married from their house, in 1808, Lord Charles Bentinck. She died in 1813. 
Grace was probably introduced by the Prince of Wales to the Duke of Orleans. She settled in Paris 
in 1786, and was there all through the Revolution; she wrote Journal of my Life during the French Revolu- 
tion; the MS. was afterwards published by Mr. Bentley; it was found to be full of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. She died in 1823; the register (in illiterate handwriting) styles her as Georgette, not Grace. 

There are paintings of Mrs. Elliott by Gainsborough in the colleGtion of the Duke of Portland. 


17 1” 


295 X 235 . 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 1727-1788. 
Portrait of Mrs. Charlotte Freer, Wife of Tobias Freer, Esq. Plate 2. 


Mrs. Freer was the daughter of Sir G. Trevelyan of Nettlecombe. 
Head and shoulders, three-quarter view. She wears a white lace dress with blue ribbon at the 
throat and sleeve, and a lace cap on her dark hair. 


Oval, 284" x 233". From the Collettion of James Orrock, 1904. 
Princess Augusta Sophia, Daughter of George III. Plate 19. 


This picture has escaped the notice of Armstrong, who, however, mentions the other version in 
the Private Audience Chamber of Windsor Castle as “‘ bust in oval, 234” x 17}”.” 

Princess Augusta Sophia was the second daughter of George III.; she was born in November 
1768, and died unmarried in September 1840. Gainsborough painted the whole Royal Family, including 
George III., many times. The King was a great patron of art, and had much to do with the founding 
of the Royal Academy. 

In white muslin dress, embroidered with flowers in gold; a pink cloak, edged with a gold fringe, 
over her arms; a long pearl rope fastened in front; her hair done high, adorned with pearls, and 
falling in a long ringlet over her right shoulder. It is in a painted oval, and has been at one time 
slightly overcleaned. 


Oval, 284” x 234”. From the Collettion of George Harland Peck, Esq., 1920. 


PLATE 18. 


2002. Portrait of a Lady in a Grey Dress and a Light Brown Cloak. 
By SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


63. Portrait of William Jones and his wife Elizabeth, Daughter of Lady Rachel Morgan, 
By DAVID MARTIN. 


wart 


PLATE 19 


4242. PRINCESS AUGUSTA SOPHIA, DAUGHTER OF GEORGE Ill, By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


Surgeon-Major David Middleton. By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
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73. Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Howard, Duchess of Rutland. By JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 


LPB AT he 22 


85. Portrait of the Marquis of Hastings when Earl of Moira. HOPPNER, R.A, 


3846. 
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The * Gadshill Oak, Rochester. 


In the foreground three trees, a pool of water, a man, three girls, and a child; near them stand 
two donkeys; a path recedes into the forest. 


49” X 39”. From the Colleition of Wynn Ellis, Esq., 1876. 
From the Collettion of Sir F. T. Mappin, 1910. 


Surgeon-Major David Middleton. Plate 20. 


This portrait has hitherto been supposed to represent Benjamin Franklin. In Graves’s Saks we 
find: “ At Christie, 1893, March 25th, Bec Wedderburn coll., Benjamin Franklin, replica of Bowood. 
To Davies, £73: 10.” In Graves’s book on Loan Exhibitions is noted: “National Portrait Exhibition, 
1867. Gainsborough, Portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 30” x25”, by the Marquiss of Lansdowne.” And 
further: “The Grosvenor Gallery, 1885. Surgeon-Major David Middleton, 29” x24”, by Miss Paton” ; 
and again: “The Grafton Gallery, 1911. Surgeon-Major David Middleton, 30” x 244”, by the Marquiss 
of Lansdowne.” 

Armstrong does not mention a Gainsborough portrait of Benjamin Franklin, but there is an entry: 
* Surg.-Major David Middleton [Exhibited by Miss Paton at the Royal Academy, 1877, and at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, 1885]; half-length, brown coat; yellow figured waistcoat; long hair. 29} x 24}”.” 

Fulcher, in his book on Gainsborough, mentions a portrait of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, “ probably 
painted at the time of the signing of the Treaty of Paris.” 

Considering the opinions of those familiar with the portraits of Franklin in America and Europe, 
there seems to be no doubt that the present portrait, whose description corresponds with that quoted 
above from Armstrong, is not of Franklin but of Middleton. 


300 281, 


BY FOLLOWER OF THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


Portrait of Catherine, eldest Daughter of the Right Hon. John Beresford, 
and second Wife of the Right Hon. Henry Theophilus Clements (brother 
of Robert, first Earl of Leitrim). 


Head and shoulders, three-quarter view of the face; she has high powdered hair, a low pink 
dress trimmed with soft white fichu; round her neck is a piece of narrow black velvet ribbon. Dark 
background. 


From the Colletion of General Clements. 


AFTER THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 
Lady in a Large Hat, with Feather and Ribbons. 


An unfinished study, very closely resembling Gainsborough in style and general treatment. Three- 
pease view, standing; she wears a large black hat, with red ribbons on her curly brown hair; her 
ress is pale fawn, with a low neck, a tight-fitting bodice, and full skirt; the neck is finished off with 
a soft white edging and a pink bow in front. A pink scarf hangs over her left arm. Dark cloudy 
background. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, R.A. 1751-1801. 
A Nymph and Cupid. 
A pair, with “Cupid Disarmed” (No. 1416), square, under oval frames. 


Cupid Disarmed. 


10 
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GEORGE HENRY HARLOW. — 1787-1819. 
2008. Miss Tysson. 

Head and shoulders, full face; her dark hair is done in ringlets; she wears a low-necked black 

dress, fastened in the centre with a red rose, also a necklace. Red drapery behind. 
PRINCE HOARE OF BATH. 1755-1834. 
64. A Young Girl gathering Honeysuckle. 

A young girl, in a pink dress and a small white cap on the side of her head, is picking honey- 
suckle from a bush with her right hand, her right foot raised on the bank; she has gathered her 
skirt up in front to hold the flowers, showing beneath an underskirt of brighter pink, and red shoes. 
Landscape background. 

46” x 36%”. 
JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 1758-1810. 
73. Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Howard, Duchess of Rutland. Plate 21. 

This piGture has been slightly repainted and has been overcleaned by some former owner, but 
there is no reason to doubt it to be actually the work of Hoppner. 

Three-quarter length, seated, her hands holding the folds of her dress, which is soft pale grey 
chiffon, with low neck and short sleeves; her brown hair is bound by a fillet of blue ribbon. Land- 
scape background with autumn colouring. 

Lady Elizabeth Howard was the second daughter of Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, K.G.; she 
was born November 13, 1780; she married John Henry, fifth Duke of Rutland, in 1799; she died 1825. 

50” X 40”. Exhibited at the Guelph Exhibition, 1891 (by the Earl of Carlisle). 

Exhibited at the Royal Pavilion, Paris International Exhibition, 1900. 

Exhibited at the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901. 

Exhibited at the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, 1903: 

Exhibited at the Old Masters Exhibition, 1907 (owner’s name not in the catalogue). 

Engraved in Stipple by C. Wilkin, 84” x74", May 1803, with arms and motto, “ Pour 
Parvenir,” in the series of portraits “ Ladies of Rank and Fashion” (property of 
the Earl of Carlisle). 

Engraved by R. Cooper, for “ La Belle Assemblée,’ July 1809. 

Engraved by Cardon (Evans, 20993). 

Reproduced in the “ Art Journal,” 1901. 

Reproduced in the “ Burlington Magazine,’ November 1903. 

Reproduced in the Illustrated Catalogue of the Birmingham Exhibition. 

Described in “ John Hoppner, B.A.,” by W. Mackay and W. Roberts, 1909. 

Painted in 1798. 

85. Portrait of the Marquis of Hastings when Earl of Moira. Plate 22. 


Three-quarter length, standing, in a red military uniform; in his right hand he holds his hat, 
and his left is on the hilt of his sword. Landscape background. 

Francis Rawdon, second Earl of Moira, first Marquis of Hastings, K.G., G.C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A., was born in 1754 and died in 1826; he was a gallant soldier, an eloquent senator, and a 
popular statesman. His lordship inherited, at the decease of his mother in 1808, the ancient baronies 
of Botreaux, Hastings, and Hungerford, and was created in 1816 a peer of the United Kingdom by 
the title of Viscount Loudoun, Earl of Rawdon and Marquis of Hastings. His lordship held during 
his life many high offices in the United Kingdom. Hoppner painted him five times. 


49” X39”. Painted in 1795. 


ILM, 25, 


By JOHN HOPPNER, R.A, 


Portrait of the Countess of Oxford. 


668. 
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87. The Soldier’s Departure. By GEORGE MORLAND, 


668. 


, 562. 


570. 


AFTER ANGELICA KAUFMANN, R.A. (Maria Anna Angelica Catherine). 


2229. 


5799: 
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Portrait of the Countess of Oxford. Plate 23. 


This picture is another version of the one in the National Gallery (which was engraved by S. W. 
Reynolds). Jane Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, is here seen half-length, seated, with her head turned 


to her left; she wears a soft white dress with low neck and short sleeves, a fillet round her brown 
hair, and a red coral necklace. A cloudy background. 


Jane Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. James Scott, Vicar of Itchen, Hants. Born 1774; married, 
March 3, 1794, Edward, fifth Earl of Oxford; she died November 20, 1824. Byron Webber, in his 
James Orrock, Painter, Connoisseur, Collector, 1903, vol. ii. p. 6, says that a version, about 30” x25”, of 
the National Gallery portrait by Hoppner was in the Orrock Colleftion. Byron Webber illustrates that 
version, which is certainly the picture here under discussion. The picture was acquired for the Harland 


Peck Collection from the Orrock Colleéion. 
284” x 234”. From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq. 
From the Collettion of G. Harland Peck, Esq., 1920. 


AFTER JOHN HOPPNER. 


Portrait of Mary Webb, Daughter of General Webb, and Wife of Henry 
Theophilus Clements, Member of the Leitrim Family. 


Head and shoulders, with three-quarter view of her head turned to her right; she has brown 


curly hair that hangs over her shoulders and is tied with blue ribbon; she wears a soft white dress 
and a blue sash. Blue-grey background. 


From the Collection of General Clements. 


OZIAS HUMPHREY. = 1742-1810. 
Miss Ogle. 


Unfinished. The colour is almost monochrome. Head and shoulders, her face in profile, her chin 
resting on her hand, her elbow supported on a table; her hair is fair. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy Old Masters Exchibition. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1906. 

From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


1741-1807. 
Rinaldo and Armida. 


Rinaldo cuts his name on a tree, while Armida stands by clasping his hand. 

Rinaldo was the famous warrior in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered and other romantic tales; after various 
adventures and disasters, he went to the Holy Land, where Armida, a beautiful sorceress, was employed 
by Satan to seduce Rinaldo and the Crusaders. She takes him to the Bower of Bliss, in an enchanted 
island, where he forgets his vows in the pleasures of sense. From this bondage he is finally delivered, 
defeats Armida in battle, converts her to Christianity, and becomes her knight. 


177 138". 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 1769-1830, 


Portrait of Thomas Gataker, Esq., of Milden Hall and White Knight’s 
Park. 


Head and shoulders, with three-quarter view of the face turned to his right; he wears a grey 
wig, a dark blue coat, a crimson vest, and white stock. Cloudy sky background. 

Armstrong says, in his Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 1913: “Lawrence received 15 gns. for a 
portrait of this gentleman soon after he came up to London. Writing to Mrs. Wolff(?) in 1827, 
Lawrence mentions that he has found a portrait of Mr. Gataker, painted many years since, which, 
when cleaned, he will send to his son. Mrs. Gataker was his mother’s first cousin.” 

Painted 1785-1790. 29 X 244”. 
From the Collettion of M. Leicester Swale Gataker, Esq., 1918. 
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Head of Miss Fatren(?), a Sketch. 


Three-quarter view of her face; her brown hair is elaborately dressed with a gold band and a 
touch of red showing behind; her dress has a V-shaped neck trimmed with white; the dress and 
background are of the same pale yellow colour. 

Eliza Farren, Countess of Derby (175 ?-1829), was the daughter of Mr. James Farren of Cork. 
She was a well-known aétress. She married in 1797, as his second wife, Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby. 


194” x14”. From the Collection of Thomas James Barratt, Esq., 1916. 


AFTER SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


A Lady with Curling Hair, wearing a Gauze Scarf, and a Black Dress with 
Crimson Flower. 


Red curtain background. 
30” x 25 Us 


SCHOOL OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


Lord Melbourne. 


Head and shoulders, full face, with grey hair and whiskers. 

William Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne, statesman (1779-1848), first entered Parliament in 1806. 
He was Irish Secretary under Canning and also under Wellington, and Home Secretary under Grey. 
He advocated the Coercion Bill, 1833, was Prime Minister for six years, and aéted as adviser to the 
young Queen Vittoria from 1837 to 1841. He was universally approved as the political instructor 
of his young sovereign, though present-day recorders are fond of speculating about the probable course 
of events if the Queen had been in the hands of some less conventional person. 


Oval. 


DAVID MARTIN. _ 1737-1798. 


Portrait of William Jones and his Wife Elizabeth, Daughter of Lady Rachel 
Morgan. Plate 18. 


On the left stands a male figure, the left hand inserted in his waistcoat, the right hand resting 
on a chair back, the forefinger pointing downwards. The man looks towards his partner, who stands 
on the spectator’s right, towards whom she looks. On her left hand a green parrot perches, which 
she strokes with the fingers of her right hand. The gentleman wears a dark blue coat with red collar 
and lace cuffs, a crimson waistcoat edged with gold braid, and a white cravat. The lady wears a low- 
cut greyish-pink dress, with flounced lace at the cuffs. The background is dark with a curtain. On 
the lower left-hand corner appears the inscription, ““W. Jones, Esq.,” and below it “ Elizabeth”; below 
that again the date 1771. ‘There is no signature. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Lady Rachel Morgan (eldest daughter of the celebrated William, Lord Russell), 
and of Sir William Morgan of Tredegar, K.B., Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouth and Brecon. Elizabeth 
was born in 1729, and married in 1767 William Jones of Clytha House, Monmouth, who was the 
fourth son of John Jones of Llanarth Court in the same county. She died without issue in 1787, 
and her husband died in 1805. 


39” xX 48”. 
GEORGE MORLAND. — 1763-1804. 


The Soldier’s Departure. Plate 24. 


A pair with “ The Soldier’s Return.” 

There is an engraving of this pi@ure by G. Graham, 1790. 

A young soldier, in red coat, buff breeches, etc., is saying good-bye to a young woman at her 
cottage door; she wears a blue dress, a mob cap, and a white fichu and apron. To the right stands 
a drummer-boy, watching them and beating the signal for departure. Through the group is seen a group 
of soldiers up the village street. 


12° xI0", 


PLATE 25. 


88. The Soldier’s Return. By GEORGE MORLAND, 
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The Slave Trade. By GEORGE MORLAND, 
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555. Cottage, with Family Group. By GEORGE MORLAND. 


113. The Roadside Alehouse, By GEORGE MORLAND, 


PLATE 28. 


AFTER GEORGE MORLAND. 


Alms. 


Lady giving 
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PLATE 20. 


59. Portrait of a Young Girl in Brown Dress, with a Muff. By JOHN OPIE, 
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PEATE 32. 


140. A Woodland Stream. By JOHN PAUL. 


88. 
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The Soldier’s Return. 


There is an engraving of this picture by G. Graham, 1790. 

A family group are seated round a cottage table welcoming a young soldier on his return from the 
wats. He is seated to the right, clasping the hand of a young woman, in a blue dress, a white mob 
cap with blue ribbons, and a white fichu. Her mother stands beside her behind the table, in brown 
and white. In front to the left sits the old father, in a buff smock and blue stockings, proposing the 
health of the young soldier with a mug of beer. 


ro KIO": 


57 
Plate 25. 


The Piggery. (“Some must watch whilst some must sleep.”) Plate 4. 


This picture is of the period just before Morland’s death. To the left a large white pig and her 
three little ones lie asleep in front of the old sty. In the centre a boy in a blue coat is cleaning out 


the iggery- A small girl in white leans over the fence to the right, watching him. The colouring 
is subdued. 


Signed. 18” x24”. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1874. 
From the Collection of H. Haskett Smith, Esq., 1896. 


A Boat on the Rocks with Figures and a Dog. 


Cottage, with Family Group. Plate 27. 


Across the foreground is a small stream, on the farther bank of which is the cottage. A man 
in a red coat and white trousers and an old man in a black coat and buff breeches stand in the stream 
dragging a fishing-net; another man with a long stick shouts to them from the farther bank. On 


the bank in the foreground are a woman and three children, the boy to the extreme left carrying a pail 
of water. 


Shipwreck on a Rocky Coast. 


Coast Scene with Cottage and Figures. 
A pair with No. 601. 


Buying Fish. 
Selling Fish on Coast. 


A view on the Isle of Wight, with a fisherman selling mackerel to 2 market woman; two other 
fishermen landing their boat; storm clearing off. 
Signed and dated 1794. 2qR X35" 
From the Collettion of T. W. Wright, Esq., 1923. 


African Hospitality. Plate 26. 


334" X47”. Exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 1857. 
From the Collettion of A. Dennistoun, Esq. 
From the Collettion of the Rev. R. L. Dashwood. 


Engraved by J. R. Smith, 1791. 


The Slave Trade. Plate 26. 


Bales ag" Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1788. 
Exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 1857. 
From the Colleition of A. Dennistoun, Esq. 

From the Colleétion of the Rev. R. L. Dashwood. 

Engraved by J. BR. Smith, 1791. 
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ENGLISH PAINTING OF THE XVIIITH-XXTH CENTURIES 
A Winter Landscape. 


Near the centre of the pi@ure a thick-set tree and figures. The tree and landscape are under 
snow. ‘The tone of the picture is dark and cold. 


The Roadside Alehouse. Plate 27. 


A scene outside an old white alehouse with a thatched roof. To the right, a man in a buff riding- 
coat has just dismounted from a white horse. To the left, seated on a fallen tree trunk, a woman 
in dark close nurses her child. Behind, a lady in a red cloak, with two children near her, stands 
beside a table near the inn door, at which is seated a man in a buff coat and red waistcoat. Two 
other figures stand behind the white horse, drinking. 

The tone of the whole picture is low. 


BOX SS a Exhibited at Burlington House, 1876. 
From the Armstrong Heirlooms Sale, 1910. 


AFTER GEORGE MORLAND. 


Landscape with Cottage and Trees on a Bank. 
A small landscape with three figures to the right. 


Going to the Hunt. 


Il” X 14%". 


The Morning Ride. 


A girl mounted on a grey pony has stopped to talk to a woman and her two children. 


The Recruits. 
A picture of children playing at soldiers. 


Lady giving Alms. Plate 28. 


This piGture is painted in the style of Morland. To the left stands a lady in a large black hat, 
a white dress with a blue sash, and brown shawl, giving alms to a small ragged girl who stands in 
front of her mother, who is seated with a sleeping child wrapped in her red shawl, in her arms. 
Landscape background. 


Signed, Oval. 


A Lady Fishing, with a little Girl and Dog. (Pair to No. 572.) 


To the left stands a lady in a white dress and black hat, holding a fishing-rod. In front of her 
a child sits on the bank of the river, dressed in blue and white, a dog beside her; in the background 
are trees. 


Signed. Oval. 
Coast Scene with Jetty. 


Coast Scene with Jetty. 


A coast scene, with jetty and four figures near a boat. 


JOHN OPIE. 1761-1807. 
Portrait of a Young Girl in Brown Dress with a Muff. Plate 29. 
14§" X12", From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
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JOHN PAUL. 
The Edge of a Wood. 


To the right is a dark wood; on the edge of it, in the centre of the piture, are seated some 
figutes; to the left in the distance is a village; a blue sky with heavy yellow-lighted clouds. The 
colouring of the whole pifure is very dark and warm. The trees are painted so thickly that the colour 
stands out almost like embossed leather. 


River Scene, with Windmill on Hill. Plate 30. 


To the left are three high hills; on the summit of the central ome stands a windmill; below, 
in the shadow of the hills, flows the river; to the right, beneath a small tree, are two figures. The 
cloudy sky is a dark blue-grey, but there is a break overhead from which a warm light is thrown 
on the back of the central hill and windmill and on the foreground, and casting the river in deep 
cold shadow. The picture is painted after Constable’s most incisive manner. 


Freston Tower, near Ipswich. Plate 31. 


In the centre the roofs of cottages and Freston Tower are seen in the midst of a cluster of heavy 
trees; in the foreground a small stream, with swimming ducks, winds away to a distant expanse of 
water to the right, on which the sail of a boat is partly seen. Behind is a blue sky with white clouds. 
The colouring is all very dark. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy Old Masters Exhibition. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1906. 
From the Collettion of Fairfax Murray, Esq. (not sold). 


A Woody Landscape. 
A Woodland Stream. Plate 32. 


To the right is a high mass of dark trees, round which flows the stream; in the foreground, 
a man in a boat. It is painted impressionistically with very beautiful dark rich colours. 


RICHARD MORTON PAYE. About 1750-1821 ? 


Portrait of Master Lumsden. 


The small boy is sitting on a bank, his left hand by his side, his right hand on his knee holding 
a stick, his feet crossed. He looks down thoughtfully; he has fair hair and wears a little brown coat, 
long blue trousers, and a white waistcoat. Dark landscape background. 


37” X 294”. From the Dundas Collettion, 1906. 
From the Orrock Colleétion. 


REV. MATHEW WILLIAM PETERS, R.A., d. 1814. (After Reynolds.) 


Portrait of a Child. 
The child is seated, dressed in white, profile, holding a fruit. 


17 


273" X 233". 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 1756-1823. 
Portrait of James Edgar of Auchingrammont (died 1813). Plate 33. 


Armstrong has two separate entries under this name: 
“James Edgar of Auchingrammont, d. 1813 (Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons. Raeburn Ex., 1876)”; 


also, 
“ Mr. Edgar (Lent by Raeburn Family. Raeburn Ex., 1876).” 
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In Graves’ Sales we find similar entries : 
“Mr. Edgar, sold at Christie’s, May 7-1877, from Raeburn Family to Schay” ; 


SO, 
“ Sold at Christie’s, Feb. 22-1890, from Col. J. H. Edgar to Lampson.” 


These entries suggest the existence of two pictures. Messrs. Christie inform the present writer 
that they can trace no such piétures having passed through their hands. Unless information from a 
fresh source comes to light it is unlikely that the exact identity of this pi€ure will be discovered. 
The problem is made more difficult by the fact that the portrait is not pra were typical of Raeburn. 
The conception is of course his, but the handling might suggest to some judges that of a painter like 
Watson Gordon. 

Head and shoulders of a man of about fifty having dark hair; he wears a dark coat, white cravat, 
striped vest in black and gold, and heavy, round-eyed speétacles. Brownish-green background. 


BOK 25 Exhibited at Raeburn Exhibition, 1876. 


BY SCOTTISH PUPIL OF SIR H. RAEBURN. 


Portrait of a Boy in a Black Dress and Lace Collar, holding a2 Hoop and 
Stick. 


Landscape background. 
234” x98", 


ALLAN RAMSAY. = 1713-1784. 
The Dinwiddie Sisters. : 


The elder sister, facing the spectator, is seated to the right on some garden steps. She wears 
a low yellow satin dress trimmed with white at the neck and elbows, and is eee a flower in her 
little sister’s hair, who is sitting at her feet leaning on her lap; this child is dressed in a tight-fitting 
white bodice and full skirt; there are flowers on her knee. Landscape background. 


56” x 46”. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. = 1723-1792. 
Portrait of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. Plate 34. 


In white muslin dress, with pink sash, and pink cloak lined with ermine; pearls in her hair ; 
standing in a landscape, resting her right arm on a stone pedestal; a waterfall and doves on the left. 

She sat for Reynolds in 1758, 1759, 1764. The Duchess of Hamilton paid him for it on 
April 13, 1764, £26, 5s. 

An old label on the picture says: ‘‘ Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll, mistress 
of James, sixth Duke of Hamilton, mother of James George, seventh, and Douglas, eighth Dukes of 
Hamilton. M. 2 by John, fifth Duke of Argyll, mother of George, sixth, and John, seventh Dukes of 
Argyll. Died 1790.” The expression “ mistress” is, however, wrong, as Elizabeth Gunning married 
James, sixth Duke of Hamilton, in 1752, being his second wife. 

Elizabeth Gunning (1734-1790), was the younger daughter of John Gunning of Castle Coote, 
Co. Roscommon, and of Bridget, daughter of Theobald, Viscount Mayo. She and her sister were 
famous for their beauty. She surreptitiously married James, sixth Duke of Hamilton, at 12.30 at night, 
on 14th February (St. Valentine’s Day), 1752, at Mayfair Chapel, with, Horace Walpole says, “a ring 
of the bed-curtain” (Walpole Letters, ii. 279). When, on her marriage, she was presented, the anxiety 
to see her was so great that it was said that the “noble mob in the drawing-room clambered on tables 
and chairs to look at her.” A poem entitled “The Charm of Beauty,” 1752, was written in her honour. 
After the death of the Duke she was for a short time engaged to Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridg- 
water, and she married, in 1759, John Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyll. Her sister died of con- 
sumption. She also suffered from the disease, and at one time went to Italy for her health. She 
died in 1790. 

Horace Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, February 27, 1742: ‘‘ About a fortnight since, at an 
assembly at my Lord Chesterfield’s, Duke Hamilton made violent love at one end of the room while 
he was playing faro at the other end. I own I was so little a professor of love that I think 
all the parade looked ill for the poor girl. However, two nights afterwards, being left alone with 
her while her mother and sister were at Bedford House, he found himself so impatient that he sent 
for a parson. The Doctor refused to perform the ceremony without licence or ring; the Duke swore 


PLATE 33. 


3414. Portrait of James Edgar of Auchingrammont. By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A, 


PLATE 34. 


4093. ELIZABETH GUNNING, DUCHESS OF HAMILTON AND ARGYLL. 
By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.RA, 
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PLATE 35. 


3568. THE MISSES PAINE. By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


PLATE 36. 


4094. The Hon. Mrs. Peter Beckford. By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A, 
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3568. 


4094. 


174. 
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he would send for the Archbishop. At last they were married with a ring from the bed-curtain, half 
an hour after twelve, at night at Mayfair Chapel.” 


Painted in 1758-1764. 53° X97 

Exhibited at the Society of Artifis, 1760. 

Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1883. 

Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Works by Old Masters and Scottish National Portraits, 
Edinburgh, 1883. 

Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1899 and 1900. 

Exhibited at the Hanover Exhibition, New Gallery, 1891. 

From the Hamilton Palace Collettion, 1919. 


Portraits of the Misses Paine. Plate 35. 


Miss Paine and Miss Polly Paine, daughters of James Paine, the architect (1725-1789). The younger 
daughter was married after 1777 to Tilly Kettle, the painter, who was very much influenced by Rey- 
nolds. Mr. Paine and his son James were also painted by Reynolds in 1764. 

Three-quarter figures seated to the right, at a harpsichord; the elder girl, in blue-flowered dress 
with lace trimming, playing; the younger, in pink dress with lace sleeves, her left arm round her 
sister’s shoulder and turning over the music (“‘ Through the Wood, Laddie,” etc.), with her right hand ; 
on a stool in the right foreground is a spaniel; a red curtain and landscape background. 

In the window-space on the left there is a clearly discernible pentimento which indicates the in- 
clusion of an elderly lady whose figure has afterwards been painted out. 

Graves and Cronin describe a pi€ture, 50” x 40”, of these three ladies, for which they sat on July 
1765, as Mrs. Paine, Miss Paine, and Miss Polly Paine. It was exhibited at the Extraordinary Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Artists in 1767. ‘“‘ The elder girl is seated at a harpsichord playing, in profile, 
looking to the right; her sister sits by her side, with her left arm round her neck, and with her right 
arm turning over the music; the mother sits behind the instrument with her right hand up to her 
face; a spaniel lies asleep on a stool in the right foreground. The two girls are dressed in quilted 
dresses, with large lace sleeves and ribbons in their hair; the mother has on a lace fichu, and a large 
white cap; a satin cloak trimmed with dark fur is thrown over the chair to the left, and above that 
is a large curtain.” This picture was exhibited as “A Family Group, Lady playing Spinnet,” in Leeds, 
1868, No. 1057, by H. B. Beaumont. Also exhibited at Huddersfield, 1883, by Henry F. Beaumont. 
It was engraved, 1878, by R. Josey, 5§ x4}. At that date a companion picture of “ James Paine and 
His Son” was also in the possession of H. F. Beaumont. 


49” x 384”. Painted about 1766. 

Exhibited at Burlington House, 1908, by C. J. Wertheimer, Esq. 
Exhibited at the British Empire Exhibition, 1925. 

From the Collettion of C. H. Wertheimer, Esq., 1912. 

The Property of Messrs. Agnew ¢» Son till 1918. 


The Hon. Mrs. Peter Beckford. Plate 36. 


The Hon. Mrs. Peter Beckford, née the Hon. Louisa Pitt, second daughter of George, first Lord 
Rivers, born 1754, and married, 1773, Peter Beckford, M.P. for Stapleton, Dorset, who died at Florence 
in 1791, his son succeeding in 1828 to the Barony of Rivers. 

Standing full-length, before a lighted tripod, and holding a patera with vase, in a golden-yellow 
dress with a mauve-grey sash, her hair powdered and dressed elaborately. Behind her an attendant 
pouring out a libation; she stands in a Grecian temple. She is intended to represent Hygeia, the 
goddess of health. 

94.5058". She sat for Reynolds, February 1782. 
Exhibited at the British Institution, 1861. 
Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1883. 
Exhibited at the Guelph Exhibition, 1891. 
Engraved by Frederick Bromley, 1861, 63” x 4”. 
From the Hamilton Palace Collection, 1919. 


Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick. Plate 37. 


The eldest surviving daughter of John, second Earl of Upper Ossory, born February 10, 1774. 
The Countess of Ossory seems to have had an elder daughter, as the Gentleman’s Magazine records the 
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birth of one, June 24, 1770; but she possibly died as an infant, as Collins gives 1774 as the date 
of the birth of Lady Gertrude. But this would make her only one year old when the portrait was 
painted by Reynolds, while the child in the portrait is certainly four or five. The Earl of Upper Ossory 
matried, in 1769, Anne, daughter of Lord Ravensworth. She had previously been married to the Duke 
of Grafton. Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick died in 1841. 

According to Graves and Cronin, “There is [or was a few years ago] a copy in crayons of 
a portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds with spectacles, by Lady Ann Fitzpatrick, at Holland House, the 
property of the Earl of Ilchester.” [ 

The picture represents a little girl, dressed in white, seated under foliage, holding a bunch of 
gtapes over her crossed knees. The child has an expression characteristic of Reynolds’ portraits of 
children. She holds the grapes as if guarding them from the spectator, towards whom she looks fur- 
tively. In the background, among the foliage, is a vine with a second bunch of grapes and other 
details, only dimly seen in the pidture’s present condition under a coat of old varnish. 


20” X2 Hig 

Painted in 1775, and Reynolds was paid for it by Lord Ossory on June 10, 1775, “for 
Lady Ann Fitzpatrick, £52, 105. ; paid 25 [guineas ?| more.” 

Exhibited at the British Institution, 1813, as “‘ Girl with Grapes,” by Earl of Upper Ossory. 

Exhibited in 1844 as “ Child with Grapes.” 

Engraved by J. BR. Smith, 1780, 138” x11” (with no name). 

Engraved by S. W. Reynolds, 5” x 4”. 

Engraved by J. Richardson Jackson, 1875, 133” X11", as “‘ Lady Gertrude.” 

From the Collection of the Hon. Greville Vernon. 

From the Collection of James Orrock, 1904. 


Portrait of Mrs. Fortescue. Plate 3. 


Half-length, seated. She leans her head on her right hand, supporting her elbow on a pedestal; this 
canvas has been cut down, in her left hand she held a rose; she has dark hair and a pale complexion; round 
her throat is a pearl necklace; she wears a low elaborate green-blue dress with bows up the front, soft 
grey three-quarter sleeves, and a rose at her bosom. Dark background, curtain to right. The whole 
colouring is soft and cool. 

Miss May Henrietta, eldest daughter of Thomas Orby Hunter, of Croyland Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, was born about 1734, and married the Right Hon. James 
Fortescue, M.P. for Louth, who died 1782. She died in 1814; she had four sons Pai two daughters, 
her second son, William Charles, becoming second Viscount Clermont on the death of his uncle. 

She sat for Reynolds in 1761. He wrote a memo, “ Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Fortescue to be sent 
to Waverley Abbey, Farnham”; also “Sent Mrs. Fortescue to be copied.” These notes were made 
in 1759. Also about 1760, “Mrs, Fortescue for drapery to Lady Blaney, 6 gns.” and “Lord Clermont, 
August 1759, Mrs. Fortescue’s portrait to be copied.” 

3” 


BOux oe) Engraved by A. N. Sanders, 1865, 43” x 42”. 
Painted in 1761, at which time it belonged to Lord Clermont. 


620. Venus Chiding Cupid. 


Another version of the same subject, but called “Venus Chiding Cupid for Learning to Cast 
Accounts,” was paid for by Lord Charlemont in 1774. In the ea picture Venus lies on a cloud 
with an arrow in her hand; Cupid stands before her, with left hand to his face; in his right he 
holds a scroll with letters and figures; behind Venus is a second Cupid, feeling the point of his arrow. 

The picture passed through the following Collections: From Sir Brook Boothby, for whom Rey- 
nolds painted it in 1776, to Sir Thomas Bernard in 1794. It was then purchased from Lady Bernard 
by Thomas Wright in 1823, who sent it to Messrs. Christie’s sale, June 7, 1845, where it was bought 
by Smith for John Baring. From that Colle&ion it passed into the hands of the Earl of Northbrook, 
then to Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I., and lastly to James Orrock, Esq., and so to this Gallery. 

Graves and Cronin appear to be mistaken in stating that at the time of their writing this picture 
was in the Orrock Collection. As a matter of fact it was at that time (1899) in the Linton Colleétion. 

When the picture was in the Royal Academy, 1894, it was sharply criticised in the Atheneum for 
January 6, 1894. To that criticism Sir J. D. Linton replied the following week: “I wish to inform 
you that your art critic is mistaken in the identity of this picture. It is the original one by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which was in the Colleton of the late Sir F. Baring, and afterwards passed into the pos- 
session of Lord Northbrook, from whom it was lately purchased. I may add that on the back of 
the original frame is the bookplate bearing the crest and monogram of Sir Thomas Baring.” 


[ALYaNIES, IGE 


174. Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick. By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


628, A Woody Landscape, with View of Town. 
By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
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3200. A Woody Landscape, By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
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The critic in the Atheneum had made the following remarks about this piGure: “Sir James D. 
Linton’s ‘Venus Disarming Cupid’ (4), is a late example, somewhat slight, rough, and badly drawn. 
Venus, a model, and the chubby boy, are less spiritual than ordinary with Reynolds. No. 4 must 
not be confused with a very similar composition, earlier and better known, of the two figures, called 
‘Venus Chiding Cupid for not Learning to Cast Accounts,’ which was last exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1884 by Lord Northbrook. ‘The latter pi€ture was engraved by Bartolozzi, and it is probably 
the ‘Venus Chiding Cupid’ painted in 1776, and sold to Sir B. Boothby, and afterwards purchased 
of him by Sir T. Bernard, who lent it to the British Institution in 1813. The point is open to ques- 
tion, and Walpole’s comment on the ‘chiding’ piture at the Academy, 1771, that it is ‘ charming, 
but the drawing faulty,’ would apply to either Sir J. D. Linton’s or Lord Northbrook’s Reynolds. 
A third Cupid is a picture that belonged to Lord Charlemont in 1865. The carnations of No. 4 are 
florid, rather heavily painted, and approach the ‘ brandy-bottle’ type exemplified in ‘ Hercules Strangling 
the Serpent.’ ” 

Walpole’s comment refers to Lord Charlemont’s picture, which was sent by Reynolds to the Royal 
Academy in 1771. 

Dr. Waagen, writing of Mr. Baring’s Colletion in 1854, vol. ii. p. 1888, says: “A subject of Venus 
and Cupid, with amorini, is very affected in the composition, devoid of modelling and hard in the outline.” 

$i x39) 

Paid for, July 1784, by Mr. Boothby, for “ Venus Chastising Cupid,’ £105. 

Exhibited at the British InStitution, 1813, as “ Venus Chiding Cupid, painted for Sir 
Brook Boothby in 1776, and purchased of him by Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart.,” by Sir 
Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1872, by Thomas Baring, M.P. 

Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1884, by the Earl of Northbrook. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1894, by Sir J. D. Linton, as “ Venus Disarming 
Cupid.” 

Exhibited at the Grafton Gallery, 1895. 

Engraved by F. Bartoloxzi, 1784, 9%” x 7%”. 

Engraved by unknown artist, small oval, in red. 

Engraved by unknown artist, in a border with verses, 1790. 

Engraved by unknown artist, with one Cupid only, 6%” x 4%”. 

Engraved by S. W. Reynolds, 62” x 53”. Described by Graves and Cronin. 


uw 


4250. Mrs. Seaforth and Child. 


She sat for Reynolds, January 1786, as Mrs. Seaforth and Child, and in June 1787, as Mrs. Seaforth. 
“Paid for, 1786, Mrs. Seaforth and Child, £210.” Between 1785 and 1787, ‘Mr. Barwell for Mrs. 
Seaforth, see Mrs. Seaforth.” This is evidently a duplicate entry. 

Lady Seaforth is seated with her child on her knee; she has her left arm round the child, and 
with her right she holds her hand in front. On her powdered hair she wears a large hat trimmed 
with feathers; her dress is dark with a high white underslip and lace cuff. The child holds her right 
hand to her mother’s face, laughingly, and looks up at her; she has curly brown hair, a white dress, 
and blue slippers. Dark landscape background. 

Mr. Peck informed Graves and Cronin that the picture was formerly the property of Stewart 
Mackenzie (this does not agree with the fact that it was paid for by Mr. Barwell), and also that the 
picture was in the Secretan sale in Paris (1889). But L. Lesser had bought it in 1887, and it was he 
who sent it to the Royal Academy in 1892. In Chaloner Smith, p. 611, she is described as “‘ Mary, the daughter 
of Baptist Proby, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, and brother of John, first Lord Carysfort. She married, 
April 22, 1782, Francis Humberston Mackenzie, who succeeded to the estates of Seaforth and Hum- 
berston on the murder by the Mahrattas of his elder brother, April. 1783. He was a descendant of the 
Earls of Seaforth, a title attained in 1715, and was created Lord Seaforth and Baron Mackenzie of 
Kintail, 1797; Governor of Barbados from 1800-1806; a General in 1808. He died in Edinburgh, 
1815. His sons having predeceased him, the title became extinct. Lady Seaforth died in Edinburgh, 
1829. The child is in all probability Mary Fredericka Elizabeth, who married first at Barbados, 1804, 
Sir Samuel Hood, second, James Alexander Stewart, who assumed the name of Mackenzie.” 

“The compilers have found it impossible to reconcile Mr. Chaloner Smith’s statement with the 
facts. If he is correct, then the lady must have been Mrs. Mackenzie at the time when she was painted. 
On the other hand, the evidence of the ledgers is emphatic. Mr. Barwell (who could have had no 
connection with the family of Lord Seaforth) paid for the pifture, probably in 1786; the entry is under 
the letter B, and there Reynolds gives the cross-reference to Mrs. Seaforth, where, under S, the entry 
is made in 1786. The most probable solution is that Mrs. Seaforth of the picture has nothing whatever 
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to do with Lord Seaforth’s family, but is one of the numerous mistresses of Richard Barwell.”—Graves 

and Cronin. 

553" x 444”, 

Lined and cleaned by Messrs. H. Graves ¢” Co., December 1863, for Mrs. Barwell of Brighton. 

Bought in at Messrs. Chriftie’s sale, June 27, 1863 (Mrs. Barwell, owner), as “ Mrs. Lyne, 
a member of the Seaforth family, in a black silk dress nursing a child in a muslin frock.” 

It was bought in 1871 by Mrs. Noseda, and at Christie’s, December 17, 1887, it passed 
from Havill (owner) to L. Lesser. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1892, by L. Lesser, Esq. 

Engraved by J. Grozer, 1787, as “A Lady and Child,” 18” x14". 

Engraved by S. W. Reynolds, 52” x 43”. 

From the Collettion of George Harland Peck, 1920. 


Lady Lepell Phipps and her Son. 


This picture, like so many of the eighteenth-century works in the Lady Lever Gallery, has a 
remarkable pedigree, as shown below. It is a rather curious example, and might well, in the absence 
of such a pedigree, have been attributed to that admirable and neglected master, Wright of Derby. 

Lepell, eldest daughter of John Hervey, son of the Earl of Bristol, was created Baron Hervey 
of Ickworth, 1733. She married, 1743, Constantine Phipps, first Baron Mulgrave. The son in the 
picture is Constantine John, born 1744, so he would be about twelve when he sat for the portrait. 

Half-length. Seated slightly to right, looking towards the spectator, with her arms round the 
boy; she wears a grey-blue dress and a black gauze scarf round her head; the boy leans on her 
knee and is dressed in pink. Dark background., 

An article in the Atheneum for January 6, 1894, on the Old Masters Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy that year, makes the following remarks on this picture: “Lady L. NI and son (18) was 
painted about 1758-1759, and its rosy tints have mostly vanished, leaving a solid and careful under- 
painting of bluish colour and grey quite sound. The lady was the eldest daughter of John, Lord 
Hervey, and wife of the first Lord Mulgrave. ‘Master Phipps,’ probably the boy before us, sat for 
Reynolds five times in June 1757. This group has not been seen before, perhaps because there was 
no exhibition until 1760, the year after it was finished.” 


Ce yas x 27.3 

She sat for Reynolds, February 1758, as Lady Phipps, and May 1758 and April 1759 as 
Lady “ Lepel”’ Phipps. Master Phipps sat, June 1757. Before 1761, a note says: 
“ Lady Lapel Phipps, for altering Child’s picture, £1, 15.” — 

See “ Reynolds,” by Graves and Cronin. 

Sold at Christie’s, July 9, 1890 (Lord Normanby, owner), to Murray. 

Exhibited at the Old Masters Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 1894, by Samuel S. Joseph. 


Miss Angelica Kaufmann. 


Mrs. Thwaites writes to Graves and Cronin, December 11, 1898, that the pi@ure was either sold 
to Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons or exchanged for another picture. A portrait of Angelica Kaufmann 
was sold at Messrs. Christie’s, March 3, 1832 (Andrews, owner), to Hind. Again on February 16, 1850 
(Gritten, owner). Bought in at Christie’s, April 27, 1860, “ Portrait of Angelica Kaufman; this picture 
was bequeathed to the uncle of the late proprietor, Mr. John Kaufman, by the will of Angelica Kauf- 
mann, who always asserted that it was painted by Sir J. Reynolds in her own studio” (owner, Fairholm, 
Leamington). Again at Christie’s, November 30, 1890 (Howell, owner), to Renton. 

She sat for Reynolds in 1777. 

Miss Angelica Maria Catherine Kaufmann was a historical and portrait painter. She was the daughter 
of John Joseph Kaufmann, portrait painter. She was born in 1740, and came to London in 1765. In 
1769 she was elected one of the foundation members of the Royal Academy, and was a contributor 
up to 1797. In 1780 she married Antonio Zucchi, a Venetian painter, and lived in Rome until she 
died in 1807. 

Unfortunately this pi€ture has suffered greatly, and gives no impression of Reynolds’ genius. The 
flesh tones especially, many of which have been added later, have changed in colour; in other places 
the underpainting has degenerated and the later repairs thrown out of key. 

Head and shoulders. She has brown hair with a curl hanging over each shoulder, and a low 
ted dress with a white underslip; in her left hand she holds a paper. Dark landscape background. 


A Keer. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1885, by D. Thwaites. 
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A Woody Landscape, with View of Town. (In style of Rembrandt.) Plate 37. 


The attribution of this picture to Reynolds is doubtful. 

In the foreground, a river with steep banks, covered on the left by two groups of trees, between 
which a track slopes towards the water; in the background, a ford with a steep cart-track leading 
towards a town or village, the spire of whose church, together with some buildings, stand against a 
stormy sunlit sky. The colouring is very dark, the sky, blue streaked with orange light, showing through 
the trees and reflected in the water. The style of the composition, the feeling in the landscape, and 
the manner of the brushwork suggests Rembrandt’s landscape paintings, with which Sir Joshua may, 
of course, be presumed to have been intimate. 


A Woody Landscape. Plate 38. 


The attribution of this picture to Reynolds is doubtful. 
A pool in the foreground with tall trees on either side; between them a glimpse of sky is seen; 
tich dark tones. After Solomon van Ruisdael (?-1670). 
29” x 28”. 
Exhibited at the British InStitution, 1858, by Wynn Ellis, Esq. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1886, by James Knowles, Esq., as “ Woody Landscape, 
intersetted with a Stream of water ; hills in the diStance ; cloudy sky.” 
Sold at Rogers’ sale, 1856, as ““ Romantic Woody Landscape, intersected by a Stream of 
water, a highly poetical work, in the manner of Titian,” to Pearce. 
In the Wynn Ellis sale, May 6, 1876, bought by H. de Zoete ; and sold at H. de Zoete’s sale 
on May 8, 1885, to James Knowles, Esq. 
Mentioned in Graves and Cronin’s “ Reynolds.” 


GEORGE ROMNEY, R.A. 1734-1802. 
Portrait of Miss Rodbard, afterwards Lady Coote. Plate 39. 


The lady stands leaning with both arms on a pillar, one foot being crossed over the other, the 
figure almost in profile, but the head and eyes turned towards the spectator; on the top of the pillar, 
and between her arms, lies a white Skye terrier. The dress is white, sash blue, hair auburn. Dark 
landscape background. 

Miss Sarah Rodbard, daughter and co-heir of John Rodbard; she married, in 1786, Sir Eyre Coote, 
G.C.B., of West Park, M.P., son of the Very Rev. Chidley Coote; D.D.; he was a General in the 
Army. She died, 1795, leaving three daughters. 


93°050" Painted in 1786. 

Exhibited at the British Institution, 1855. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1908. 

From the Collediion of Eyre Coote, Esg., 1902. 


Portrait of the Rev. Humphrey, brother of Ozias Humphrey, R.A. 


Profile to left, he wears a black coat and grey powdered hair. Dark background. 
GO 2s. Oval. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Portrait of Mrs. Oliver (née Shakespear). Plate 40. 


Mrs. Oliver is shown seated, holding a child on her lap, her right foot raised; she wears a white 
veiled hat, a brown satin pinafore dress, and white blouse. The baby wears a white dress and cap with 
a blue sash. A tree and bluish clouds form the background. 

The following quotations are taken from Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Romney, etc., 
by his son, the Rev. John Romney, B.D., 1830, p. 196: 

“This year [1785] he painted the portrait of Miss Shakespear... . While she was his sitter, he 
received the following verses by the penny post, evidently written by an admirer of that lady: 


“To Mr. RoMNEY. 


“How great thou art, O Romney, to portray 
Nature’s fair form—to catch the subtle ray 
That plays in beauty’s eye—to give a grace 
To every feature of the female face; 
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But when a Shakespeat’s seated in thy chair, 
As angels lovely, and as Venus fair ; 
When with charms of beauty are combin’d 
The rare endowments of a virtuous mind ; 
Vain are thy efforts, vain thy cunning art, 
To trace the virtues which adorn her heart. 
Sweet smiles and dimples may obey thy will, 
But mental graces are beyond thy skill. 
October 17, 1785. WB. 


Also, on p. 165, after referring to the “beautiful Miss Shakespear, who was afterwards married 
to Mr. Oliver,” he says: “A quarter of a year after her accouchement she wished to have her baby 
introduced into her pi@ure. It was accordingly represented sleeping upon her lap, and completely 
finished in half an hour, and with such a truth of nature as to impress the speGator with an idea of 
hearing it respire.” 


49%” X 39”. Painted in 1785. 
Exhibited at the National Loan Exhibition, Grosvenor Galleries, 1913. 
From the Collection of Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., 1896. 


Portrait of Mrs. Williams. 


She is seated, clasping her hands on her knees, and turned towatds her tight; her fair hair is 
swathed with a white band, which is tied under her chin; she wears a white muslin dress with low 
neck and short sleeves, and a green-blue bodice. Behind is a pillar and landscape background. 

1” 


BS XK 27a 


Mr. Hugh Williams. (Companion to Mrs. Williams.) 


Half-length, seated; he has a young, clean-shaven face, and wears a grey wig, a blue coat, white 
waistcoat, cravat, and breeches; he holds a cane in his hand. Landscape background. 


Portrait of Mrs. Close. 
Half-length, seated; she has dark hair, a close-fitting red dress, a white silk neckerchief, and grey 


gloves. Landscape background. 
1 


31” X 245". From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esg., 1904. 


SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 1769-1850. 


Portrait of a Naval Officer. 


Head and shoulders; he has powdered hair, a dark blue uniform coat with gold braid and epaulets, 
and a white ruff. 


THOMAS STEWARTSON. — 1781-1859. 
Portrait of Mrs. Jane Romney. 


Head and shoulders, wearing a blue dress and a blue poke bonnet. 
Exhibited (as by Romney) at the International Exhibition, Glasgow, 1901. 


THOMAS STOTHARD. — 1755-1834. 
Scene from The Arabian Nights. 


: Male and female figures in Eaétern draperies, above whom are two male figures in the boughs 
of a tree. 


AFTER GILBERT STUART. 1754-1828. 
Portrait of George Washington. 


This is a replica of a celebrated series of portraits of Washington painted by Stuart. One of 
these was painted for the late Marquis of Lansdowne and was engraved by James Heath. Of Stuart’s 


G 


50. Portrait 


of Miss 


PEATE +30, 


Rodbard, afterwards Lady Coote. 
By GEORGE ROMNEY, R.A, 


PLATE 40. 


76. Portrait of Mrs. Oliver (née Shakespear), By GEORGE ROMNEY, R.A. 
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American portraits this one is perhaps the most remarkable. The present picture, though it cannot 
be regarded as by Stuart himself, is an excellent copy. 

The first and greatest of citizens of the U.S.A. stands in a charatteristic attitude; he is in courtly 
dress; with his left hand he holds a sheathed rapier, with his right he waves some unseen ambassador 
or statesman towards a table on which are documents and writing materials. This portrait is one of 
catia lifelike we have, and in it the strong and peculiar face of Washington may be advantageously 
studied. 

George Washington (1732-1799) was the hero of the American War of Independence, which arose 
over a dispute between England’s right to impose certain forms of taxation on her American colonies. 
After a fierce struggle the American colonists declared themselves a separate nation, in accordance with 
their Declaration of Independence published on the 4th of July 1776: “‘ We, the representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, solemnly publish and declare that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States.” This in effect was accepted by England in November 1782, 
gan thus the United States of America came into being as a nation, while England agreed to retain 
of the disputed territory only Canada and Newfoundland. On the formation of the new nation, General 
George Washington was appointed President, an office which to-day is one of the most powerful in the 


world. 
9 5 a x 6 o”. 
Presented by Colonel Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown, Bart., to British Red Cross Sale, 
1918. 


GEORGE STUBBS, R.A. 1729-1806 
2181. The Farmer’s Wife and the Raven. 


An inscription on the painting quotes : 


““¢ That Raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Cutse on his ill-betiding croak !) 
Bodes me no good.’ 
No mote she said 
When poor Blind Ball with stumbling tread 


Fell prone.” 
Gay’s Fables. 
Painted on Wedgwood, 274” X37”. Painted 1872. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1782. 
Engraved. From the Collettion of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., 1915. 


An enamel painting on a slab of china manufattured by Wedgwood. Oval. 


2179. Haymakers. 
Five men in breeches and white stockings, and two country women tossing hay. 


Painted on Wedgwood, 284” x 39%”. Painted 1794. 
From the Collettion of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., 1915. 
An enamel painting on a slab of china manufattured by Wedgwood. Oval. 


2180. Haycatting. (Companion to above, and similar to it.) 
The cart is nearly loaded up, two men in the cart are packing it, and two others fork up hay 
to them, while two girls are raking the hay. 


Painted on Wedgwood, 284 x 39%”. Painted 1795. 
From the Collettion of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., 1915. 


H374. Portrait of Josiah Wedgwood. 
The sitter is seen in profile facing to the left. He is seated on a white horse. 
Illustrated as a frontispiece in Rathbone’s book on Wedgwood. 


Painted on Wedgwood, 364” x 27%”. Painted 1782. 
From the Collettion of Lord Tweedmouth, 1905. 
An enamel painting on a slab of china manufattured by Wedgwood. Oval. 
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UNKNOWN ARTIST, MEMBER OF THE NORWICH SCHOOL. 


Setters in a Wood. 
This pi@ure forms a pair with: 


Pointers in a Wood. 
The colour of both pi€ures is very dark. 


GEORGE WATSON. — 1767-1837. 
Mrs. Peat and her Two Daughters. Plate 41. 


In brown dress, seated in a landscape, her hands clasped in front, with her daughters on either 
side, in white muslin frocks. 


484” x 384”. From the Collettion of T. W. Wright, Esq., 1923. 
Lieutenant Thomas Gifford of Busta, Shetland. 


Head and shoulders, full face; he has brown hair, a young face, and wears a black coat and white 


cravat. 
1” 


29” x 24h”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


RICHARD WESTALL, R.A. 1765-1836. 
Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, as Sappho. 


Half-length, seated, with profile to right; she has fair hair, with a curl hanging over her shoulder ; 
a low white sleeveless dress. Grey-blue background. 


30 x25. From the Collettion of Charles Neck, Esq., 1904. 


FRANCIS WHEATLEY. = 1747-1801. 
Portrait of a Lady in a Large Straw Hat. Plate 42. 


Head and shoulders, profile; she wears a large straw hat, with ribbons falling down on either 
side, and rests her head on her hand; she has a red shawl; the sleeves are white, the ribbons green, 
the hair dark brown, the background dark. 


Signed F. Wheatley, and dated 1791. 
The Sailor’s Lass. 


Two male figures and one female. 
113” xg”. 
RICHARD WILSON, R.A. 1714-1782. 
A View of Tivoli. Classical Landscape. 


Two girls filling pitchers in the foreground. Monogram on stone to the left of the figures. 


48” x66". Exhibited at the Tate Gallery, 1925. 
A Rocky Waterfall, with Bandits. 


A tocky waterfall with bandits and other figures in the foreground; the bandits threaten a young 
man with a sword; a bridge in the distance on the right; storm and lightning effect. 


30° Soc From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
A Classical Lake Scene, with Diana and Bathing Nymphs. 


_A lake with trees on either side and Diana and nymphs bathing in the foreground; in the distance, 
a village on the hillside; blue sky with heavy white clouds. 
40° 535 Signed with monogram. 
From the Colletion of Lord Northbrook. 
From the Colletion of James Orrock, Esq. 1904. 


RIVA Baars 


By GEORGE WATSON. 


Mrs. Peat and her Two Daughters. 


4514. 


2351. Portrait of a Lady in a Large Straw Hat. By FRANCIS WHEATLEY. 
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Lake Scene, Castle Gandolfo. Plate 43. 


A view of a curve of a river, which appears in the middle distance; ftom the river the banks 
tise steeply. In the foreground to right and left are groups of trees, between which sit a woman 
with a child and a man. Disappearing over the edge of the hill, a man on a white pony leading a 


donkey by its halter; across the river in the background a path slants down the face of the cliff, 
which is surmounted by a town. The general tone is greyish blue. 


29” x 384”. Signed with monogram. Exhibited at the Tate Gallery, 1925. 
Italian River Scene, Classical Temple, Bridge, Cattle, and Figures. 
The Bridge at Rimini. 
A view of the river with cottages on the far bank; washerwomen at work in the foreground. 
17k” X 284”. From the Collection of S. E. Kennedy, Esq., 1917. 
The White Monk, Italian River Scene with Cascade. Plate 44. 
In the foreground, two figures seated on the grass under a parasol; on the left, a boulder, against 
which rests a Stick; on the right, two trees; in the middle distance, a cliff, on the edge of which 
is a classical temple, woods, and a river; in the background, a mountain. There is another version 


of this pi@ure in the possession of Mr. F. A. White. 
26” x 303”. Signed with monogram. Exhibited at the Tate Gallery, 1925. 


A Classical River Scene with Waterfall. 


Italian Landscape with Trees and Lake. 


AFTER RICHARD WILSON. 
Italian Landscape with Buildings and Bathers. 


Landscape with Cattle. 


A River Scene with Anglers. 


A mother and babe in the foreground, a castle on a height, and figures in a boat; a winding 
Stream and hills in the distance. 


24” x29”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


IV 


ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WATER-COLOURS 
AND DRAWINGS 


ANY of the great painters of the eighteenth century in England pradtised 
the art of water-colour, and all, of course, were accustomed to work 
with pen and pencil. The greater number of their drawings, however, 

were in the nature of preliminary Studies, and were either destroyed by the artists 
themselves, or else subsequently lost sight of. 


There were, however, a cettain number of artists of the time who specialised 
and became celebrated in line and in water-colour. Such as Thomas Rowlandson 
(1756-1827), whose finest work was in that medium. Rowlandson’s forte was cari- 
cature, and as a teflex of the period in which he lived and worked, his work is 
invaluable. J. C. Ibbetson (1759-1817) devoted much of his time to drawing 
as a separate art, and excelled as a painter of cattle. Thomas Girtin (1775-1802), 
who incidentally was imprisoned for refusing to serve out his indentures under 
Edward Dayes, may be described as the founder of modern watet-colour painting 
as distin& from “tinting.” He made a sketching tour with Turner in 1794. Francis 
Wheatley (1747-1801) became distinguished and celebrated for his drawings of 
portraits, landscapes, and scenes of daily life. J. R. Cozens (1752-1799) and Richard 
Cosway (1740-1821), famous for his portraits in oil and in miniature, were expert 
draughtsmen, and each in his own way did much to establish the school of English 
water-colourists who flourished in the nineteenth century. 


All these artists are represented in the small but fine colleGion of English 
eighteenth-century water-colourists in the Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


7°o 


1531. Courtship in a Cow-Shed. By JULIUS C4SAR IBBETSON. 


1530. Courtship in a Cow-Shed. By JULIUS CAESAR IBBETSON. 
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AND DRAWINGS 


(N.B.—Water-colours, unless otherwise Stated.) 


GEORGE BARRET (THE YOUNGER), Circa 1774-1842. 
A Classical Landscape. 


A Classical Landscape. 
A Lake Scene. 


Monochrome. 
A Landscape, with Sheep 
Landscape. 
Landscape, with Ruins 


Walton Bridge. 
1” w 


Tinted monochrome. 19 oO", 
Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 


Farmyard. 
A Classical River Scene. 
Landscape, with Cows, Sunset 


RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. 1740-1821. 
Head of Maria Cosway. 
Coloured chalk drawing. 
Comedy, Head and Shoulders. 
Miss Hayes. 


JOHN ROBERT COZENS. 1752-1799. 


A Swiss Lake (Veitri). 
Dated 1790. 


JONATHAN FISHER. Died 1812. 
A Rustic Beauty. 


A little girl in blue, with straw bonnet filled with flowers. 
Oval. 
71 
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THOMAS GIRTIN. — 1775-1802. 
767. A Windmill by the Seacoast. 


302. Woody Landscape, with Farm Buildings. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, R.A. 1751-1801. 
4695. Portrait of Miss Adelaide Paine. 
She wears a white muslin dress, a red sash, and white wrap over her head. 
Pastel, 30%” x 244”. 
Exhibited in the Pastellistes Anglais Exhibition, Paris, 1911. 
Engraved by H. Scott Bridgwater (4719). 
Reproduced in Sée’s “ English Pastel.” 
OZIAS HUMPHREY, R.A. — 1742-1810. 
3414a. Portrait of Flaxman. 
Full face, head and shoulders, in brown coat. 
Pastel. 
JULIUS CASAR IBBETSON. — 1759-1817. 
1530, 1531. Courtship in a Cow-Shed. 
A pair. Water-colour drawings. 
GEORGE ROMNEY, R.A. 1734-1802. 
4428. Sketch of Lady Hamilton. 


Plate 45. 


This is a sketch for the painting of Lady Hamilton called “Euphrosyne”; the pi@ure was engraved 


by G. S. Shury in 1878. 
Black chalk on grey paper. 174” x 14h”. 


From the Collection of Dr. Thomas Munro. 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 1756-1827. 
4176. The Social Day. 
Water-colour drawing. Signed and dated 1812. Engraved in 1816 (1). 
From the Collettion of J. P. Haseltine. 
PAUL SANDBY, R.A. 1725-1809. 
291. An Old Caétle. 


Plate 46. 


In the foreground is a large old tree, at the base of which is seated a woman and child; a horse- 


man rides by; behind, at a little distance, is the old castle. 
Water-colour drawing. 
FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R.A. 1747-1801. 


3710. Farmyard, with Cattle and Figures. 
13” X 172”. Dated 1793. 


V 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND— 
PAINTING 


N the middle of the nineteenth century there was an enormous, perhaps 
an unprecedented widening of interest in contemporary literature and poetry. 
Compulsory education brought books of every sort into homes of every 

class. It so happened that writers like Sir Walter Scott, together with a hos 
of popular novelists and poets, had succeeded in stimulating, as never before, interest 
in natutal scenery. People travelled out into the world simply to see mountains. 
It was a Strange moment in history, dominated as it was by a quasi-scientific spirit 
that believed itself capable of explaining all of Nature that might be supposed 
reasonably to interest Man; by a joy in Romance and in all things great and small 
that in the customs and manners of civilised human beings reflected or symbolised 
that Romance; and finally by a passionate and sentimental attitude to Nature 
herself, of which Man was a part, as by consent, and a master by special ordination. 
What had artistry to do with times like those? As a pastime, art was permitted, 
even gently encouraged, and young ladies of the time, armed with boxes of water- 
colours, delicate sable brushes, and tiny mahl-sticks, made frequent excursions 
to the seaside, specially in order to paint. Poor young ladies! Where is their 
wotk now? Nobody cared at the time, and so nobody cates to-day. The British 
public, proudly aware of its science, its fi@ion, and its Nature-worship, had decided 
that there was no mote need for the artist than for the magician or the alchemis. 
At that moment any reasonable prophet—if there are teasonable prophets—would 
cettainly have foretold that thenceforth the activities of the artist must disappear 
from the midst of the civilised communities, and that those who in future might care 
for art would have to seek for it in the past alone, as the archeologist, the historian, 
and the antiquary seek the material for their studies. As a matter of fad, some 
otherwise sensible writers did so prophesy. It was the dawn of modern scepticism 
and the tail end of the age of faith. The philosophers were satisfied with their 
philosophy—the greatest mistake philosophers can make—which seemed at last to 
have succeeded in explaining the whole universe, more or less satisfactorily. 


Yet it was at that very moment that English art got for a space into touch 
with the whole people of England. The opportunity was actually a tremendous 
one. For, think of it! Who understood, like the painter, the mountains and 
the forests and the sea of whose beauties the new poets sung, and of whose attri- 
butes the new scientists letured in their lordly way? What other media than 
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oil paint and water-colour, than chalk and charcoal and pen and ink and pencil, 
were more perfectly adapted to describe the myriad interests of man, all the familiar 
human activities of which the novelists wrote? Who could understand and re- 
emphasise the scenes from the books of the romantic writers, the classical writers, 
the humorous writers, and the tragic writers, but the painter and the draughtsman ? 
And richly did the artist take advantage of his opportunity. Pictures began to 
appear that left no doubt about the artists being in tune with the spirit of the 
time. People whose love of nature had been Stimulated by reading found in the 
exhibitions of pi€tures just what they wanted. The mind of the reader had been 
amplified, his imagination had been stimulated, but his eye till then had not been 
satisfied. It would be less true to say that the painter was to invade the territory 
of the writer than that the writer had invaded that of the painter. 


Readers of “ naturalistic”? prose and poetry found in the artist one who loved 
as he loved nothing else in the world, the English fields and groves, forests, and 
foreshore. It was then for the first time completely realised by us English that 
the painter is able, unlike, for instance, the musician, not only vaguely to dream 
about natural beauty, and not only to embody his impressions in a correspondingly 
beautiful procession of sounds, but to look upon nature with an eye for beauty 
alone, and then to materialise what he saw in a permanent form, to embody it 
in something having an actual physical existence about whose meaning there could 
be no manner of doubt. Some might have an ear for music and some might 
not, but the very children could take pleasure in the painter’s art, if it were only 
the pleasure of recognising “in a beautiful gilded frame” some attractive scene, 
the cattle being driven home, the fishing boats going out to sea, the labourer 
at the harvest, and all the endless incidents in the life of the toiler, the housewife, 
the mountebank, the idler, the vagabond, and other interesting people. Whatever 
the eye could see and enjoy, that the painter could describe and revivify for 
the delefation of all and sundry. And, again, there was hardly an incident in 
romantic history or fantastic story that could not be redescribed and illuminated 
by the painter’s brush or the draughtsman’s pen. Every little favourite touch of 
pathos in a tale, every little point of humour, could be embodied in a painting 
ot a dtawing. 


All this made painting very popular, not only as a Study, but as a hobby. 
And the consequence was that innumerable persons “took up art” in one form 
or another; and as many of these were without talent of any sort, an enormous 
amount of painting was produced that had no permanent value, so that false stan- 
dards were adopted, and the end of it was that the praétice of painting got into 
a tangle and a muddle, the like of which had never been seen before. Now that 
we can look back on it all with impartial eyes, we should be able to distinguish 
more clearly the gold from the dross. If we can do so anywhere, we should be 
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able to do it in the environment of the great and comprehensive colleaion of 
nineteenth-century pictures in the Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


Of course the human spirit does not undergo a sudden change at the beginning 
of a new century. The artistic genius develops without reference to the calendar. 
But the historian has, for the sake of clarity and his own convenience, to adopt 
that fiction. 


Thus we may begin our little résumé of the art of the nineteenth century 
in England with that extraordinary group of landscape painters classified under 
the title, “Norwich School.” Its members were landscape painters. Humanity 
interested its members only in so far as humanity came into contact with Nature. 
Crome and Cotman and Stark were in love with Nature. Unlike artists like Salvator 
Rosa, however, they liked to look at natural scenery as modified by man; if they 
delighted in a mountain-side, a wood, or a valley, they liked to introduce the 
human touch in the form of a cottage or a rustic bridge, and the humanity thus 
symbolised was always of the humblest sort. This is just as true of Constable, 
Girtin, and Cox. Throughout the whole nineteenth century there is clearly dis- 
cernible a confli& between the concept of man as a dignified, self-sufficient creature, 
seen in a setting supplied by the other and lesser creatures surrounding him as a 
frame suttounds a picture, and the other concept of man that arose through the 
poetry of Robert Burns, which conceives man as a humble member of a universal 
community. Burns, addressing the field mouse disturbed by his plough, could say: 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion, 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow mortal!” 


The twin movement of the poetic spitit of the age is refleéted in that of the 
attistic spirit. Man, the Lord and Master, God’s representative on earth, as he 
is assumed to exist in a thousand poems, plays, and essays, written in the declining 
yeats of Dr. Johnson’s century and the early years of the next, is represented 
in English painting by Etty, by the whole membership of the pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, and finally by Lord Leighton and his colleagues. Man from the other angle 
is tepresented in painting by the Norwich School, and by Morland, Constable, 
Wilkie, Landseer, and finally by Riviére. Turner adopted first one attitude to life 
and then the other, but he was most at home, and most English, when he looked 
at the creatures of natute with the same eyes with which he looked at man. 


The greatest representative of the school of nature was the leader of the Nor- 
wich School—John Crome, who is considered in this catalogue as belonging to 
the eighteenth century. Perhaps his most direct representative in the nineteenth 
century was his son. 
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John Bernay Crome (1794-1842), son of “Old Crome,” was born in Norwich. 
He worked under his father as an artist. He painted in the manner of his father, 
but was altogether an inferior artist, though his better works are sometimes mistaken 
for his father’s. He exhibited a good deal in London, at the Academy and the 
British Institution, etc. He died at Yarmouth, where he had lived for several 
yeats. 


J. B. Crome is best represented in the Gallery by his “ A Wood Scene: Figures 
Ata Sates 


A little younger than “Old Crome,” Cotman lived and moved and had his 
being in the elder artist’s environment. He had very great talent, but the world 
treated him as scurvily as it treated Wilson. In his day he was written down a 
failure! But to-day, perhaps, no English landscape painter enjoys the same reputa- 
tion, except Crome and Constable. 


John Sell Cotman (1782-1842) was born at Norwich. His father was a well- 
to-do silk mercer. He was educated at the Grammar School, and was always 
keen on drawing and sketching. After some difficulty, he persuaded his father 
to let him be an artist, in spite of Opie’s advice, “Let him rather black boots 
than follow the profession of an artist.” He came to London about 1798, and 
Stayed there on and off till 1806, when he returned to Norwich. He was made 
a member of the “Norwich Society of Artists,’ and later Vice-President. He 
married Ann Mills, the daughter of a farmer, in 1809, and settled down to teaching, 
and also turned his attention to etching. His etchings are simply records of archi- 
teGtural Studies, drawn with great knowledge and skill. He issued a series of 
“ Etchings of all Ornamented Antiques in Norfolk,” published from 1812-18. About 
this time he went to live at Yarmouth, where he remained till 1823. He did 
another series of etchings entitled “Sepulchral Brasses of Norfolk,’ published in 
1819. Cotman went three times to Normandy—1817, 1818, and 1820—to see Norman 
archite@ture, and, in 1822, as a result of these tours, published a series of one 
hundred etchings. After twelve years at Yarmouth, taken up chiefly with etching, 
he returned to Norwich and to painting. In 1825 he was eleéted an Associate 
of the Water-Colour Society. He was appointed Professor of Drawing at King’s 
College in 1834, where D. G. Rossetti was one of his pupils. In 1842, Cotman, 
worn out and depressed with his hard struggle for a living, died. 


The Gallery includes two pi@ures by Cotman, the more important being 
“Shipping in a Storm.” 


Stark was a highly competent painter, and a very prolific one. His imagination 
was limited, but he steadily produced competent work throughout his life, and 
may be said to have upheld the great tradition of landscape art. 


James Stark (1794-1859) was born at Norwich, where his father, a Scot, had 
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a dye-works. Stark Studied under Crome for three years, and then became a Student 
at the Royal Academy in 1817. Owing to bad health he had to return to Norwich 
and give up painting altogether for some years. He had been ele&ed a member 
of the Norwich Society of Artists as early as 1812; he also exhibited frequently 
at the Academy and the British Institution, and won a premium of {50 at the 
latter in 1818. He married Elizabeth Dinmore in 1821, and moved to Yarmouth. 
But he returned to his native city in 1827, and from that time onwards his time 
was divided between Norwich and London until he died in 1859. 


Stark is best seen in the Gallery by his “ Woody Landscape.” 


Bonington must next be mentioned as a painter of great merit who worked 
in a Style reminiscent of French rather than English art. Had he lived longer 
he might easily have counted for much as an influence on the younger men of 
his time. 


Richard Parkes Bonington (1801-1828) was born at Arnold, near Nottingham. 
His father was at one time Governor of Nottingham Gaol, but after losing the 
appointment he went to Paris and took to painting portraits. Bonington, at that 
time fifteen, Studied in the Louvre and became a Student of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He made repeated journeys to London, where he was able to study the 
work of Constable. In 1822 he went to Italy, where he did a great deal of work 
in Venice. After leaving Italy he came to London, where he exhibited at the 
British Institution, his pictures being very much admired. But, unfortunately, he 
became consumptive, and died in his twenty-seventh year. 


Bonington is represented in the Gallery by two works, “Hay Barges” and 
*“On the Balcony.” 


We now come to Constable, who, with Crome, must be regarded as the greatest 
of all our landscape painters. He not only firmly established a still active school 
of painters in his own country, but was an immense influence on the Continent, 
particularly in France. 


John Constable (1776-1837) was born at East Bergholt, Suffolk. His father 
was a miller, and Constable began life working for his father, who would not 
hear of him being an artist. When he was about eighteen, Sir George Beaumont 
lent him some drawings of Girtin, which he copied. In 1795, Sir George induced 
his parents to allow the boy to go to London, and there to study as a student of 
the Royal Academy; this plan did not come to be permanent till 1799, his first 
visit being only a short one. He began to exhibit at the Royal Academy in 1802. 
He spent all his summers in the country, painting in the fields, working very hard, 
but making little success for many years. In 1816 he martied, in secret, 
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Miss Marty Bisknell. In 1819 he was eleéted an A.R.A., and ten years later was made 
a full member. In 1827, Constable went to live in Hampéstead, where he painted 
many pictures of the Heath. He died suddenly in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
in 1837. 


Constable is represented in the Gallery by the magnificent oil, “ East Bergholt 
Mill,” and by the charming and intimate water-colour, “ East Bergholt.” 


After Constable, we must turn in a new direction. Two painters who cannot 
be dissociated are Girtin and Turner. So far as early promise went, Girtin was 
the finer artist. Though little more than a boy when he died, he taught Turner 
much, and, but for him, Turner might well have taken some other course than 
he did, and the whole trend of modern English art might have been different. 


Thomas Girtin (1775-1802) was born at Southwark. His family was of French 
Huguenot origin. When he was a boy he was a gteat friend of Turner’s, and 
they would go sketching together along the banks of the Thames. He was appren- 
ticed to Edward Dayes, and later he coloured prints for the engraver, J. R. Smith. 
He began exhibiting his water-colours at the Royal Academy in 1794, and continued 
to exhibit till the year before his death. In 1802 he went to Paris, owing to his 
ill-health, but unfortunately it did him no good, for he died in the autumn of 
the same year, being then only twenty-seven. 


Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851) was the son of a barber who 
lived in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. He spent his childhood wandering about 
the country near London, noting all about him with an observant eye. In 1789 
he entered as a Student at the Royal Academy, but he also was washing in back- 
grounds for architects and making topographical drawings for engravers. Four 
years later he was making drawings for J. Walket’s Copperplate Magazine, 
supplying the material for the engravers. He was made an A.R.A. in 1799, and 
a full member in 1802. In this year he made his firs& tour on the Continent, 
and, in 1807, began Liber Studiorum (suggested by Claude’s Liber Veritatis) ; 
it is described in his prospe€tus as “an illustration of Landscape composition, 
classed as follows: Historical, Mountainous, Pastoral, Marine, and Archite@ural.” 
Turner travelled a great deal about England and Scotland, on foot the greater 
part of the time, and ever industrious with his pencil and brush; his output was 
enormous in every branch of the artists’ trade, drawings, water-colours, engravings, 
oils, and he took the greatest care of them, and even objedting to part with them, 
saying they would be worth something one day. In 1819 he paid his first visit 
to Italy, and from that date his colour became far richer, and his fame as a colouris 
began; his interest in it grew as the years went on, till, in 1829, we find him 
painting such pictures as “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus.” Ten years before Turnet’s 
death his health began to fail, and with it his judgment as an artist. He also 
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became very eccentric, patt of his time being spent in Chelsea disguised under 
the name of Booth; his housekeeper, friends, and relations not knowing where he 
was. 


In this Gallery “The Falls of Clyde” is in the artist’s latest manner. 


David Cox (1783-1859) was born at Deritend, Birmingham. His father was 
a whitesmith, and he began to bring his son up to that trade, but he was soon 
apprenticed to a jeweller, and at the same time Studied drawing in the evening. 
- Owing to the death of his master, he soon gave up jewellery and took to grinding 
colours for the scene painters of the Birmingham Theatre, and he was vety soon 
helping with the actual painting. In 1804 he came to London, and took a temporary 
job scene painting for Astley’s Theatre. He took a few water-colour lessons from 
John Varley. He had a hard struggle teaching and selling his sketches at low 
figutes, but after some years he became known and began to prosper. In 1813 
he was elected a member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colour, and the 
next year began to teach at the Military College at Farnham. He did not stay 
long at this post, but moved to Hereford, where he lived for some years, returning 
to London in 1827, and eventually retiring to Hareborne, near Birmingham, where 
he temained till his death. One of his most favourite sketching distrids was the 
north of Wales. 


Cox is represented in the Gallery by two oil paintings, “Sheep and Cattle 
on a Hillside” and “ Coast Scene.” 


Peter (called Patrick) Nasmyth (1787-1831) was born at Edinburgh. He was 
the son of Alexander, the Scottish landscape painter. Patrick was brought up 
as a landscape painter. At an early age he lost the use of his right hand and 
learnt to paint with his left; besides this drawback he became deaf owing to an 
illness. He came to London at the age of twenty, where his pictures became very 
popular, and he was known as “the English Hobbema.” He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1809. In 1824 he was made one of the original members 
of the Society of British Artists. Nasmyth died at Lambeth in 1831. 


Wilkie was a very fine artis. In some respects he was the greatest of all 
modern English genre painters. Not only did his pi@tures express through the 
medium of humour all the attraétive things in life; not only was his commentary 
as tich and varied in its way as that of Dickens, but he had what Dickens did 
not always have—a sense of design. 


Sit David Wilkie (1785-1841) was born at Cults, Fifeshire. He was the son 
of the village minister. His father encouraged his talent and sent him to Edinburgh 
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to Study art. In 1805, Wilkie came to London and entered himself as a Student 
at the Academy Schools. He began at once exhibiting at the Academy, and his 
pi@ures were greeted with great enthusiasm. He was elected an A.R.A. in 1809, 
and in less than three years a full member. He went to Paris in 1814, and two 
yeats later to Holland. He did not go abroad again till 1825, when he was ordered 
south after a severe illness. This journey in Italy and Spain influenced his painting 
a great deal, his choice of subjects changed from simple genre painting to more 
historical ones in a broader style. On the death of Lawrence, Wilkie was appointed 
Painter in Ordinary to George IV., and in 1836 he was knighted by William IV. 
In 1840 he decided to visit the Holy Land, in order to paint pictures of Biblical 
subjects with greater realism, but unfortunately on his return journey he died at 
sea, off Gibraltar. 


Wilkie is represented in the Gallery by his portrait of Queen Elizabeth, not 
a characteristic work. 


Etty, as I have hinted, belonged to the school of painters and writers who 
delighted to glorify man. Whatever we may think to-day of his allegories and 
his dreams, we must proudly proclaim his place as a master of composition. 


William Etty (1787-1849) was born at York. In 1798 he was apprenticed to 
a letterpress printer, as a compositor, at Hull. He came to London in 1806, and, 
through the help of his uncle, with whom he lived, and also of his brother, he 
began to Study art in earnest. He entered the Academy Schools, and later, through 
the help of his uncle, became a private pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. He did 
not succeed in getting hung at the Academy till 1811, but after that year had 
no mote difficulty. He painted portraits at this time, but he was all his life always 
most drawn to classical subjects. He went to Italy in 1816 for a short visit, and 
again for a longer time in 1822. In 1824, on his return to London, he was elected 
an A.R.A.; he became a full member in 1828. In 1848 he returned to his native 
city of York owing to bad health, where he died a year later. 


Of all the painters included in the Lady Lever Art Gallery, Etty is best repre- 
sented. There are in the Gallery no fewer than twelve of his pi@tures. “The 
Judgment of Paris” and “Cleopatra’s Arrival in Cilicia” are the most important, 
but the two circular pictures entitled “The Bathers,” show him in a more intimate 
way. 


We now come to the days of that extraordinary school of painters, the pre- 
Raphaelites, the greatest influence in the formation of which was F. Madox Brown. 
Brown was never actually a member of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
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Ford Madox Brown (1821-1893) was born at Calais. His father was a retired 
naval officer. Brown studied art in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp. But not long 
after he had settled down to serious work at Antwerp, his troubles began; first 
his mother died, then his sister, and his father’s health broke down. He had been 
mattied in 1845, his first child had died, and after the birth of the second—a 
daughter—his wife was taken seriously ill. He took them to Rome for nine months, 
but it did her no good, and on their way back she died in a post-chaise in Paris. 
Brown then came to England and settled there with his baby daughter. Even 
now his troubles were not over. Of the pictures he sent to the Academy, some 
wete rejected and the rest were skyed. He met with nothing but discouragement, 
- with one exception; Rossetti, then a youth, wrote praising his pitures, and especi- 
ally the cartoons sent in for the Westminster Hall competitions, and asking to be 
taken as his pupil. 


They first met in 1848, and at once became very close friends. Later among 
his other admirers were Carlyle and Browning. Through hard work and persever- 
ance he gradually became known, and was able to make a livelihood out of selling, 
which was fortunate, as he had matried again, and had now a second family to 
bring up. In 1878 he was commissioned to do a series of mural decorations for 
the Town Hall at Manchester; he had not finished this great work when he died 
in 1893, regtetted by all his friends who found him a very lovable charaéter. 


Brown is not strongly represented in this colleétion, “ Cromwell on his Farm ” 
and “‘ Windermere ” being the only two oil paintings by his hand. 


The pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, formed about 1848, consisted originally of 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and John Everett Millais, but, curiously enough, their aims 
were largely the outcome of the ideals of Ford Madox Brown. He it was who, 
feeling that Art had become “moribund in the cage of convention” and by an 
uninspired adherence to the revived classic tradition, had drifted into mere archaism, 
sought to break the bonds of convention by an expression in his work of the 
beautiful simplicity of pictorial presentment based on the study of actuality. 


This ideal caused him to turn to the early Italian schools for inspiration, He 
took as a pupil Rossetti, who applied his versatility to his master’s ideals, and 
was the main instrument in bringing about the pre-Raphaclite movement. The 
dividing line of their sympathies towards the old Italian masters was Raphael, and 
they took their stand for those artists who preceded Raphael. 


They did not abuse Raphael, nor those great men who immediately followed 
him, but became infused with an infatuation for the art of the Primitives who 
16 
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represented the early Italian Schools. Madox Brown was primary instigator of 
the movement, he having formulated his ideals before ever the term “ pre- 
Raphaelite ” was coined. 


In the work of the pre-Raphaelites we see an earnest endeavour to combine 
two important principles of art. First, to arouse our emotions, stimulate our 
appteciation of beauty, both natural and decorative; and secondly, to edify the 
mind by the teaching of some moral. The pre-Raphaelites worked in at a time when 
the great period of Industrialism had reached its fullness, and the resultant wealth 
and materialism having joined hands, had little time or inclination for the apprecia- 
tion of esthetics. A period which had little time to ponder over works of art, 
and, until the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood came along, artists were largely reduced 
to giving what was wanted of them, simply canvases containing attempts at edify- 
ing expositions of archaic allegory, clothed for the most part in neo-classic raiment. 


The ideals of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in regard to painting were based on 
the root doctrine of “‘ Naturalism,’ which is not to be confounded with Realism in 
the mote modern sense. They derived their inspiration dire from nature instead 
of permitting themselves to be fettered by the lifeless conventions of academical 
tradition. Secondly, they aimed at the conscientious presentment of incident in order 
to impart an epical quality to their work. Thirdly, they realised that as works of 
att their pictures must be something more than a tepresentation of nature and 
the teller of a tale they must possess a definite harmonious conscious beauty which 
will give them a specific decorative quality. 


Of the actual members of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, possibly the most ver- 
satile was Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, known as Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828- 
1882), who was born in London. His father was Italian Professor of Languages 
at King’s College; his mother was half-Italian. In his youth, Rossetti devoted him- 
self chiefly to poetry. Rossetti’s character led him to revolt against authority, so 
that although he was supposed to be a student under Sass for four years and at 
the Academy Schools for a short time, he worked very irregularly. He was a 
gteat admirer of Ford Madox Brown, and for a short time he worked in his studio 
as his pupil. Rossetti’s friendship and sympathy with Holman Hunt and Millais led 
to the formation of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which they formed in revolt 
against the conventional methods of painting in vogue at the time. There were four 
other lesser members of the Brotherhood. Besides theit painting adtivities they 
published a periodical called The Germ, which was intended to set forth their creed. 
The Brotherhood did not last very long, but it had a great influence at the time and 
since, pafticularly as Ruskin upheld it in a very vehement fashion. In 1860, Rossetti 
married Miss Siddal, a very beautiful girl, who sat for many of Rossetti’s pi@ures, 
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and also for Millais. Unfortunately she was very delicate, and died two years 
after she was matried. Ruskin was at first a great patron of Rossetti, but later 
they became estranged, owing to Ruskin’s severe criticisms of his work, but for- 
tunately by this time he was selling his pi@ures comparatively easily. In 1855 he 
met Burne-Jones and William Morris, with whom he was to become very friendly, 
and with whom he was to be associated in the Mortis Decorative Art Movement 
in 1861. In 1857 they did a series of frescoes in the Oxford Union reading-room, 
but it was a great failure, as they began to perish almost before they were finished. 
About this time Mrs. William Morris began occasionally to take Miss Siddal’s 
place as a sitter for Rossetti’s pictures. In 1870 he published a volume of poems. 
About this time his health began to fail, and he became nervous and melancholic. 
In 1877 he had a severe attack of illness, and, in 1881, he was seized with partial 
paralysis from which he never recovered. 


Sit John Everett Millais (1829-1896) came of a Jersey family. He was born 
at Southampton, but was brought up in Jersey. He was brought to London at 
the age of nine to consult Sir Martin Archer Shee as to the advisability of him 
becoming an artist, and as a result he was entered as a student under Henry Sass 
in 1838, and a few years later went to the Academy Schools. During his éstudent- 
ship he won a gteat many prizes and medals. In 1848 he began to rebel against 
the conventional methods of that time, and joining with his young friends, Rossetti 
and Holman Hunt, who also felt the desire to get away from artificiality back to 
natute, they ended by forming the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Millais’s first 
pictures painted in his new manner were hailed with adverse criticism and ridicule 
He held out for ten years until public opinion began to change, and in the end 
he became extremely popular. He was made an A.R.A. in 1853, and a full member 
in 1864. As he grew older he began to drop the pre-Raphaelite mannerisms, and 
about 1870 he began to paint in a much broader and richer Style. At this time 
he also began regularly to paint portraits. He was created a Baronet in 1885. 
On the death of Lord Leighton, in 1896, Millais was elected President of the Royal 
Academy, but unfortunately he died of cancer a few months later. 


William Holman Hunt (1827-1910) was born in Wood Street, London, on the 
and April 1827, and early in his life showed great enthusiasm and aptitude for 
drawing. His father at firs having strong objections to his son’s ambition for 
making art his career, placed him in a city office, which he soon found uncongenial. 
He spent his evenings in the study and practice of art, assisted by Henry Rogers, 
a portrait painter, in whom lingered some of the traditions of Reynolds. In 1843 
he relinquished his commercial employment, and, in 1844, was received into the 
Academy Schools, where he met Millais and Rossetti, with whom he formed a 
close friendship which was to ripen into the famous pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
of which Hunt was at the outset the moving spirit. 
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Hunt’s first thoroughly pre-Raphaelite picture was “Rienzi,” which was hung 
in the Academy of 1849 as a pendant to Millais’s “Isabella.” He improved his 
reputation by exhibiting several more works at the Academy until, in 1851, his 
piure, “ Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Proteus,” arousing a storm of criticism, 
brought forth a champion in John Ruskin, whom Hunt afterwards counted amongst 
his closest friends. 


Further successes enabled Hunt, in 1854, to carry out a proje& that had for 
some time been in his mind, namely, to visit Palestine in order to paint sacred 
subjects, with the advantage of Studying i situ local scenery and Jewish types. 
Soon after his arrival he encamped on the western shores of the Dead Sea and 
painted “The Scapegoat,” which hangs in the Lady Lever Art Gallery, and is 
typical of the profound impression rather than esthetic emotion created by his 
pi@ures through the extraordinary realism of every detail of the scene he depicts. 
Another charaéteristic example of Hunt’s work in this Gallery is his “ May Morning 
on Magdalen Tower, Oxford,” painted in 1890, apparently the finished produétion 
of which a study, commenced in 1888, now hangs in the Birmingham Art Gallery. 


Of the three original members of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, William 
Holman Hunt undoubtedly remained throughout his long life the most ardent 
adherent to pre-Raphaelite principles, which, with his Strong religious convictions, 
resulted in works of determined realism. His genius finds expression rather in 
the forceful detail of his representations than the intrinsic powers of the material 
in which he worked. His pictures sacrifice the esthetic in order to obtain realistic 
eloquence of pictorial narrative. 


Sit Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. (1833-1898), christened Edward Coley Burne, 
was born at Birmingham. He went to Exeter College, Oxford, with the intention 
of being ordained. However, he first became acquainted with the work of Rossetti, 
then with Rossetti himself, and at last became so enthusiastic about art that he 
decided to abandon the Church and become a painter. The only training he had 
was a short spell of work in Rossetti’s studio, after which he set up on his own 
in 1856. He returned to Oxford in 1858 with Rossetti and his followers, to help 
in the fatal decorations of the reading-room of the Oxford Union; fatal, because they 
began to disappear almost before the artists had finished working on them. In 
1859 he went to Italy to study the Italian masters. On his return to London, in 
1860, he married Miss Georgina Macdonald. In 1863 he was eleé&ted an Associate 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colour, but retired from it in 1870 
owing to a misunderstanding. He rarely exhibited again until the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery was opened in 1877. He was presented with a fellowship of his old college 
at Oxford, and, in 1881, the honorary degree of D.C.L. He was made an A.R.A. 
in 1885, but retired from the position in 1893. He was re-ele@ed a2 member of 
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the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colour in 1888. Another honour he had 
about this time was to be invited alone with Leighton to represent British artists 
at the International Exhibition of Contemporary Art at Paris (1889), and, as a result, 
he received a knighthood of the Legion of Honour. He was made a Baronet 
in 1897. Having reached the height of fame, he died suddenly of influenza in 18098. 


Allthe pre-Raphaelite painters above recorded are represented by notable pictures 
in the Gallery. Every one knows how Whistler appeared with his English Im- 
pressionism, while the type of art favoured by the pre-Raphaelites was in high 
favour, and which in large measure Whistler opposed and contradi&ed. But we 
need not discuss here Whistler’s immense, if peculiar and temporary, influence, there 
being by him only a single small sketch in the Gallery. Among the latter-day 
painters whose works are included in the Gallery, it will be sufficient to note Her- 
komet’s “‘ Last Muster,” Luke Fildes’s “ Al Fresco Toilet,” three pi€tures by Alma- 
Tadema, David Farquharson’s “‘ Winter,’ Sir David Murray’s “The Moonlit Lake,” 
Orchardson’s “The Young Duke” and “Napoleon dictating his Memoirs,” Briton 
Riviére’s “Fidelity,” William Strang’s “ Danae,’ Waterhouse’s “The Decameron,” 
Fred Walker’s “The Bathers,” and Sargent’s “On his Holidays.” 
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PICTURES 


OIL PAINTINGS 


SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. = 1836-1912. 
The Favourite Poet. 


A red-haired young woman in pink, with bare feet, reclines on a marble bench with her head on 
a cushion; in front of her, on the steps beneath the bench, sits a dark-haired young woman in white, 
reading aloud to her companion from a long scroll. 


Signed and marked op. exe. On panel, 14” x 19%”. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1913. 
From the Collettion of Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., 1917. Painted 1888. 


In the Rose Garden. 


Two young women on a marble garden seat; one in pale blue sits in the corner, and her com- 
panion, in deep blue and green, reclines on a seat, her head on the first one’s knee. Above them 
grows a tose bush, the pink petals falling over them. 


Signed and marked op. cexcviti. On panel, 14” x 19%”. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1913. 
From the Collection of Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., 1917. Painted 1888. 


The Tepidarium. Plate 47. 


A young woman lies nude on a fur rug which is thrown over the marble bench of the tepid- 
atrium; in one hand she holds a toilet implement, in the other a blue-grey feather fan. Below to 
the right is seen the corner of the marble bath sunk in the floor, and to the left stands a pot of red 


azaleas. The tepidarium was the warm room of the Roman thermez, intermediate in temperature 
between the frigidarium and the caldarium. 


Signed and marked op. ctxxix. 


GEORGE ARMFIELD (teal name, Smrru). Exhibited 1840-1862. 
Pony, in a Landscape. Plate 48. 
A shaggy, mouse-coloured pony, with a scarlet band on his bridle, is grazing under a high bank; 
he is evidently waiting for his master, as he is saddled and bridled, and his master’s dinner-bag and 


bottle lie in the foreground, near his head. The greens, the earth colours, and the tones of the sky 
ate delicately and subtly related. 


JOHN HENRY FREDERICK BACON, M.V.O., R.A. 1866-1913. 
The Wedding Morning. 
The village bride is being decked in her full bridal array by her friends and relations. 


ROBERT ANNING BELL, R.A. Born 1863. 
The Spring Revel. 


A medley of gaily dressed young people in high spirits, dancing across before the spectator to the 
accompaniment of a band of carnival musicians. 


Signed. 
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RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON. _ 1801-1828. 
4155, On the Balcony. 


1” 17 


7z XJo- 


MISS ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE, A.R.W.S. Living. 
4282. The Forerunner. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. _ 1821-1893. 


21. St. Ives, A.D. 1630. Cromwell on his Farm. 


On the frame appear the following inscriptions: ‘Lord, how long wilt Thou hide Thyself—for 
ever? And shalt Thy wrath burn like fire?” “Living neither in any considerable height, nor yet 
in obscurity, I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest man.” 

Cromwell is seated on a white pony, day-dreaming, his thoughts far away from his peaceful farm ; 
the pony takes the opportunity to graze. Near his head stands a little white lamb, and pigs run about 
his feet. To the right, leaning over a fence, is a peasant girl with a duck under her arm, shouting 
in eae to attract Cromwell’s attention. In the background is seen the busy farm life continuing as 
usual. 

Oliver Cromwell, 1600-1658. From his marriage in 1620 to the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
lived the life of a gentleman farmer, chiefly near Ely, in which locality he led the opposition to Charles 
the First’s arbitrary rule, 1629-1640. 


Signed with monogram and dated |74. 5§ X41. 
Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 
Exhibited at the Grafton Gallery, 1897. 

From the Collection of William Brackbank, Esq., 1897. 


3155. Windermere. 
Landscape, one of several versions of the same view, all painted between 1849-1855. 


Small long oval. 


EDGAR BUNDY, A.R.A. 1862-1922. 
685. Finance. | Plate 49. 


A company of Jewish financiers are seated round a dining-table, at the conclusion of a repast, 
smoking, drinking, and deep in a discussion; they all look towards one young man, who seems to 
be holding out against the others, unwilling to be persuaded. The table, on which there are numerous 
dishes of fruit, flowers, silver ornaments, glasses, etc., is lit with a soft red light from the lamp above 
and from candlesticks in the centre of the group. The rest of the room is dimly seen in the shadow, 
made even dimmer by cigar smoke. 


Signed and dated 1913. 


JOHN BAGNOLD BURGESS. 1829-1897. 
1483. Study of a Lady wearing a Red Rose. 


Head and shoulders, profile; she has dark hair, and wears a lace collar fastened by a red rose. 
Red brown background. 


Signed, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. — 1833-1898. 
3509. The Beguiling of Merlin. Plate 50. 


In a glade of flowering white hawthorn stands Nimue, in light blue drapery, holding up an open 
book in both hands; her head is turned towards Merlin, in dark blue dress, who is seated on a bough 
and is looking up, bewitched by her enchantments. 
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“It fell on a day that they went through the Forest that is called the ‘Forest of Broceliande,’ 
and found a bush that was fair and high, of white hawthorn, full of flowers, and there they sat in 
the shadow. And Merlin fell on sleep; and when she felt he was on sleep she arose softly and began 
her enchantments, such as Merlin had taught her, and made the ring nine times and nine times her 
enchantments. 


“And then he looked about him, and him seemed he was in the fairest tower of the world, and 
the most strong; neither of iron was it fashioned, nor steel, nor timber, nor of stone, but of the 


air without any other thing, and in sooth so strong it is that it may never be undone while the world 
endureth.”—Rowmance of Merlin. 


72 ase Painted 1874. Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1877. 
Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1892-1893. 

Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1898-1899. 

From the Collettion of F. R. Leyland, Esq., 1892. 

From the Collettion of Lily, Duchess of Marlborough, 1918. 


The Tree of Forgiveness. 


To the left is an almond tree in blossom, with a split trunk, out of which springs Phyllis, who 
has her arms round Demophoon, who, as he moves forward, turns to gaze into her eyes. They are 
both nude. She has very long fair hair flying out behind. 

Demophoon, son of Theseus and Phaedra, gained the love of Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian 
king, Sithon, and promised to marry her. Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went to Attica to 
settle his affairs, and as he tartied longer than Phyllis expected, she thought she was forgotten and 
put an end to her life; but she was metamorphosed into an almond tree. Afterwards, when he passed 
by, consumed with sorrow for her, she came to‘life again, and was no less loving than of old. This 
was the first blossoming of the Almond Tree. 


So eA Painted 1882. 

Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1898-1899. 
From the Collection of W. Imrie, Esq., 1910. 
From the Collettion of Lord St. Davids. 


Cupid and Psyche. 


Unfinished. Psyche reclines on the ground, while Cupid leans over her, embracing her; the fatal 
casket and the river Styx in the background. 


29” X 354”. 


4005 and 4oosb. Two Nude Male Figures: (1) Azarius in the Fiery Furnace ; 


4685. 


(2) Ananius in the Fiery Furnace. 


Painted in monochrome on canvas; designs for a stained-glass window, in three parts. 


60%” x 904” each. 


The Annunciation. Plate 51. 


The subje& of the Annunciation has been used by artists from the earliest days of Christian Art; 
great inventiveness has been displayed in making out new arrangements for the two figures. The 
subject was particularly frequent with Renaissance and pre-Renaissance Italian painters and sculptors. 
Perhaps never was the Annunciation more wonderfully rendered than in the fresco by Fra Angelico 
in San Marco, Florence. Burne-Jones has treated the subje& in a peculiarly formal way rather remini- 
scent of the craft of the glass painter. The Virgin, in white robes, stands beside a pitcher on a well; 
behind her is a mysterious corridor; she looks with an expression of foreboding and melancholy to- 
watds and beyond the spectator. To her right is a tall green-leaved tree from which emerges the 


Angel, who looks down upon her from above; he holds out his hands with a gesture suggestive of 
welcome and reverence. 


Signed E. B. J., and dated 1879. Painted 1876-1879. 


PLATE 49. 


By EDGAR BUNDY, A.R.A. 
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PLATE 50. 


3509. The Beguiling of Merlin. 
By SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Barr. 


PLATE 351. 


4685. The Annunciation. 
By SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Barr. 
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600. 
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GEORGE CHAMBERS. 1803-1840. 
Fishing-Smack off Scarborough Castle. } Plate 54. 


Part of the town of Scarborough, with cliffs above, form the background; a square-rigged ship, 
with sails half set, is putting out to sea; in the foreground a fishing-smack is making for the harbour, 
and heels over under a strong wind; a large wave breaks over the bow. In the distance the sail of 
a cutter and a steamer are seen. The sky is heavy and covered with large clouds. The general tone 
grey, sail of smack pale brown, fisherman’s coat brown, and cap red. 


The Barge. 


Man-o’-War, Fisher-Boats, and other Vessels off Portsmouth. Plate 52. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 1788-1847. 


Trying on Father’s Sea-Boots. 


Two boys in the foreground are trying on their father’s sea-boots; behind is the seashore, cliffs, 
and in the distance a village. 


26,432). From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq. 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 1776-1837. 
East Bergholt Mill, the Glebe Farm. Plate 6. 


A very impressionistic landscape. To the right is a rainbow, which stands out against the dark 
clouds and produces the effe& of being far more brilliant than it is in reality, owing to the fa@ that 
the colouring of the rest of the pi€ture is almost in monochrome, though deep and rich and relieved 
by warm touches here and there. 


34” X44”. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1893. 
Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1897. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
East Bergholt, Suffolk. 
Hampstead Heath. 
Woodland Scene. 
A Dark Landscape. 


AFTER JOHN CONSTABLE. 
Woody River Scene with Bridge. Plate 53. 


River Scene, with Lock and Cottage. 
Hampstead Heath. 


An open view across the Heath. The foreground is a rich red brown, and the distance and clouds 
a deep blue. Man in red coat waters horse in the middle distance. 


The Windmill. 


A landscape, with a windmill standing out against a light sky. 
Woody Lake, with Sailing Boat. 


River Scene, with Barge and Cottages. 
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ENGLISH PAINTING OF THE XVIIITH-XXTH CENTURIES 
Wooded Landscape. 


A Duck Pond. 


Timber Wagon fording a Stream. Plate 53. 


1” 1” 
mae te hiane is 


The Glebe Farm, with Langham Church. 


A lane with hedges and trees; it winds towards a village, which is seen with its church tower 
through the trees in the distance. The sky is cloudy; the colour is dark and rich. 


39%” x 34h". 
River Scene, with Watermill. 


Landscape. 


Landscape, with Cottage. 


Figures and horses standing in front of a roadside cottage; the sky is blue, with white summer 
clouds. 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 1803-1902. 
A Group of Six Cows at the Edge of a River. 


A Group of Seven Sheep. 
Seven sheep silhouetted against a cloudy sky. 
Signed and dated 1861. 


ALFRED HEATON COOPER. Exhibited 1885-1893. 
Wild Daffodils. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN. 1782-1842. 
Shipping in a Storm. 


On the right, a fishing-boat sailing towards the horizon; in the middle distance, two sailing-ships 
running before the wind towards the speCtator. 


A Wreck. 
The storm has passed, leaving an angry sea and a gloomy grey sky, but a small patch of blue 


promises better weather; in the foreground tosses a man in a small boat watching a wrecked vessel, 
behind which is seen the sail of another boat that has come to its assistance. 


From the Orrock Colleétzion. 


AFTER JOHN SELL COTMAN. 
Street Scene, Norwich. 


River Scene, with Windmill. 


In the centre is a large windmill, with another behind it; the river is flowing round them towards 


a ime village; in the foreground is a boat with figures; the sky is cloudy; the colour is clear 
and hard. 


123. Timber-Wagon fording a Stream. AFTER JOHN CONSTABLE. 


PLATE 54. 


By GEORGE CHAMBERS 


Fishing-Smack off Scarborough Castle. 


600. 


By DAVID COX. 


Coast Scene, with Figures. 


2048. 


e 
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DAVID COX. — 1783-1859. 
Coast Scene, with Figures. Plate 54. 


A view from the seashore across a bay to distant cliffs; there are figures, and boats stranded on 
the beach, and a boat sailing in the bay. 


AFTER DAVID COX. 
Sheep and Cattle with Shepherd on Hillside, Man on a White Horse. Plate 85. 


In the foreground a man on a white horse talks to a shepherd. A wide expanse of landscape 
and sky. 


Changing Pastures. 


Landscape and Cottages, with Flock of Sheep. 
Signed. 16” X 20}”, 


Windsor Castle. 


A landscape, with Windsor Castle in the distance; cloudy sky; in the foreground, a moor with 
oak trees; immediately in front, four figures are seated on a fallen tree. 


Painted 1850. Signed. 94” x 23”. 


From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
Going to the Hayfield. 
The Welsh Coast. Crossing the Sands. 
A Meeting in the Welsh Hills. 
Bolton Abbey, with Cattle. 
Landscape, with Watermill. 
Pastoral Landscape, with Figures Fishing. 


Ploughing the Uplands. 


A half-ploughed field, with a labourer retreating from the speétator and direGing a plough drawn 
by three horses; on the left, a wood. 


Signed, 
3 CHARLES CRANMER. = Exhibited, 1793-1839. 
Children at Play. 
JOHN BERNAY CROME. 1793-1842. 
A Wood Scene, Figures at a Gate. 


A heavy group of trees in the centre show up against a sky with white clouds; a path recedes 
from the foreground, along which two figures advance towards a five-barred gate. 


St. Martin’s at Oak, at Norwich. 


Landscape, with Cottage. 
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The Glade Cottage. 
24% x EO ¢ 


A Wood Scene. 


FRANK DADD, RI. Born 1851. 
The Rivals. 


HENRY DAWSON. _ 1811-1878. 
A River Scene, with Ruined Abbey, Cows, etc. 


Windsor Park. 


Two beech trees and three deer in the foreground, extensive landscape view, with Windsor Castle 
in the distance, under a broad expanse of cloudy sky. 


Signed and dated 1877. 36° X42". From the Artists Sale, 1882. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Sunset at Sea, Storm coming on. 


A rolling sea, with three ships running slowly before the wind against a gorgeously-coloured sky, 
in the midst of which the sun sets. 


12”x9”. From the Artifi’s Sale, 1882. 


Dovedale, Derbyshire. 


A gorge between two steep cliffs; in the foreground three men in conversation, and near them 
an ass. The tone of the picture is a warm grey, and the character of the landscape arid. 


49” x 68”. Dated 1844-1876. 
From the Collection of David Hedges, Esg., 1903. 


Dovedale, Derbyshire. 
Virginia Water. 


Woody Road Scene. 


SIR FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A. Born 1853. 
The Magic Crystal. 


A majestic woman, in blue-green drapery, sits enthroned, gazing into a crystal which she holds 
in her right hand. 


Arched top, 64%” x 39”. Painted 1894. 


HERBERT JAMES DRAPER. 1864-1920. 
The Lament for Icarus. 


Icarus, represented with large wings, lies dead upon a rock; he is watched by three sea-nymphs, 
lamenting. He was killed by some peasants to whom he had given wine, which they, becoming drunk, 
mistook for poison. 

On panel, 17” X15". From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, Esq., 1913. 
This is a sketch for the large pitture belonging to the Royal Academy. 
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1179. The Kelpie. Plate 55. 


594- 


22. 


1441. 


1434. 


642. 


19 


The Kelpie, represented here as a nude young girl, sits on a large rock in the centre, the tip of 
her foot dangling in the clear pool below. In the water around are many large rocks and stones; 
in the background is a dark wood. The setting sun sheds a pinkish light on the girl, just catches the 
tops of the rocks and a few of the trunks of the nearest trees, throwing the clear pool in the foreground 
and the interior of the wood in the background into deep shadow. 


Signed. 


EDWARD DUNCAN. _ 1803-1882. 
Coast Scene with Figures. 


SIR ALFRED EAST, R.A. — 1849-1913. 
Rivington Water. 


Rivington Water. 


A smaller and slightly different version of No. 22. 
Signed. 


On the Upper Thames. 


Tall trees, on the left, stand out against a fair sky; river and meadows in the foreground. 


WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 1787-1849. 
The Judgment of Paris. 


In the picture the three goddesses are standing displaying themselves to Paris, who is seated to 
the left, with his back turned towards the spe€tator, and looking towards them; he is just about to 
make his decision, and is already holding out the golden apple. A small cupid is standing in front 
of them ready with his arrow. A dog is curled up asleep to the left of the foreground, and to the 
right strut two peacocks. Behind the goddesses to the right are several nymphs; to the left is a large 
tree, in front of which hangs a red cloth, and round it peeps a satyr. Mercury is seated near Paris, 
watching the proceedings with interest. 

The picture is painted delicately in light but rich colour. 

Paris was the son of Priam and Hecuba. He lived as a shepherd on Mount Ida. The tale runs 
that when Peleus and Thetis solemnised their nuptials, all the gods were invited to the marriage with 
the exception of Eris or Strife. Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess threw a golden apple among 
the guests, with the inscription, “to the fairest.’ Thereupon Hera (Juno), Aphrodite (Venus), and 
Athena (Minerva) each claimed the apple for herself. Zeus (Jupiter) ordered Hermes (Mercury) to 
take the goddesses to Mount Ida, and to entrust the decision of the dispute to the shepherd Paris. The 
goddesses accordingly appeared before him. Hera promised him the sovereignty of Asia, Athena renown 
in war, and Aphrodite the fairest of women for his wife. Paris decided in favour of Aphrodite, and 
gave her the golden apple. 

Gilchrist,-in his Life of Efty (1855), says that the “‘ Judgment of Paris” was commissioned by 
Lord Darnley in 1825. The following quotation is from vol. i. p. 234: “ During the progress of the 
‘Judgment of Paris,’ Lord Darnley, Tlettante-like, was continually urging this or that emendation. At 
last, the impracticable Painter declared he would paint the picture for himself: his Lordship ‘ need 
not take it unless he liked.” When it came to be exhibited at the Academy, the latter stuck to his 
engagement, and at once bought the piGture on the private day.” 

Etty painted a second picture of this subje&t, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1846. 


7a xX 108". Painted in 1825 for the Earl of Darnley. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1826. 

Exhibited at the British Institution, 1827, by Lord Darnley. 
Exhibited at the Etty Exhibition, York, 1910. 

From the celebrated Fountaine Collettion, 1894. 

Frequent mention is made of it in his “ Life,” by A. Gilchrist. 
Engraved by Wass. 
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ENGLISH PAINTING OF THE XVIIITH-XXTH CENTURIES 
The Three Graces. 


The Three Graces are standing in a row, nude; the central one is seen three-quarter view, and 
the two others back view; landscape background. 

The Graces, daughters of Venus by Jupiter or Bacchus, are three in number: Aglaia, Thalia, and 
Euphrosyne. They were the constant attendants of Venus; and they were represented as three young 
modest virgins. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1847. 
Exhibited at Leeds, 1868, by J. Singleton. 


Cupid and Psyche reclining on the Clouds. 


An oval pidture. Psyche, winged, fair-haired, and with a wreath of flowers round her neck, is 
reclining on the clouds; in front of her Cupid, nude and winged, is seated embracing her. Psyche 
is dressed in blue drapery with a gold star pattern. Behind is a blue sky. The colour is pale and 
warm. 


Exhibited at the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901. 


Cleopatra’s Arrival in Cilicia. 


“She sailed along the river Cydnus in a magnificent galley; the stern was covered with gold, the 
sails were of purple, and the oars of silver; these, in their motion, kept time to the music of flutes, 
and pipes, and harps. The Queen, in the dress and character of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered 
with gold, while boys, like painted Cupids, stood fanning her at each side of the sofa. Her maids, 
habited like the Nereids and the Graces, assisted in the steerage and the conduct of the vessel. The 
fragrance of incense, vast quantities of which were burnt on the deck, was diffused along the shores, 
which wete covered with multitudes of people.”—PLurarcn. 

Gilchrist says in his Life of Etty (1855), vol. i. p. 94-95: “In this, as in all his pi€ures, Etty 
busied himself with more important matters than mere archeological accuracy—the lifeless virtue of 
which in modern art often stands for, certainly benumbs, creative activity. There is plenty of the 
‘spirit which maketh alive,’ and little of ‘the letter which killeth.” Among the accessories are intro- 
duced Classic temples—with a sprinkling of Egyptian ornament. The scene was, in truth, removed 
from the littoral of Cilicia of the Chronicle, to the uncertain dreamland of Poetry, to which the Story— 
though an Historical one—may be said to legitimately belong. Sir Francis Freeling subsequently induced 
Etty materially to alter the Cleopatra from its original state; to drape the Tritons, etc.—vain doctrine 
which he lived to regret... . At the sale of Sir Francis’s pi€tures, it was bought by Mr. Farren, the 
dealer; who, after refusing double the amount he had himself given, registered his vow it should not 
escape under the great price of 1000 gns.—which sum was a few years ago [Gilchrist wrote in 1855] 
paid by Mr. Labouchere.” 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1821. 

Exhibited at the British InStitution, 1825, by Sir Francis Freeling. 

Exhibited at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, 1857, as “ Cleopatra on the River,” 
by the Hon. Henry Labouchere. 

Exhibited at the International Exhibition, 1862, by Lord Taunton, as “ Cleopatra.” 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1872. 

From the Collettion of J. Pearson, Esq., 1883. 

From the Collettion of Mrs. Fielden, 1888. 


Mars and Venus. 


Mars, in armour, and Venus, nude, are paddling in a tiny jewelled boat, decorated with a medley 
of flowers, feathers, drapery, etc., on a blue rippling sea; birds and butterflies fly around; in the 
clear sky are little white clouds. 


25” x30", with arched top. 
Exhibited at the Etty Exhibition at York, 1910. 


A Female reclining on a Couch lifting a Red Curtain. 


A nude female figure reclines on a white couch, lifting a red curtain with her right hand to look 
through a window to a woody landscape outside. 
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2854. Andromeda. Plate 56. 


The head and shoulders of a dark-haired nude woman, eyes raised, a chain round her body. 

Andromeda was the daughter of Cepheus, king of ABthiopia, and Cassiopeia. In consequence of 
Cassiopeia boasting that her daughter’s beauty surpassed that of the Nereids, Neptune sent a sea-monster 
to lay waste the country. The oracle of Ammon promised deliverance if Andromeda was given up 
to the monster; Cepheus was obliged to chain his daughter to a rock. She was found and saved 
by Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained her as his wife. 


2849. Prometheus. Plate 56. 


Prometheus is lying head downwards, chained to a rock; nude, with outstretched limbs. 

In order to punish men, Zeus, among other things, had Prometheus chained to a rock on Mount 
Caucasus, where in the daytime an eagle consumed his liver, which was restored on each succeeding 
night. Hercules eventually killed the eagle and delivered the sufferer. 


164 and 165. The Bathers (A Pair). Biges?: 


Two small round pifures of nude women, seated, about to bathe. They are each seated in the 
same position, one leg raised on the other knee, but each is seen from a different point of view. 
Landscape backgrounds. 


Circular, 9%” diameter. 
Exhibited at Edinburgh, 1886, by James Orrock, Esq. 
Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1888, by James Orrock, Esq. 


4690. Autota and Zephyr. Plate 57. 
“The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-maying.” 
Aurora and Zephyr, with other figures of an imaginary character, form a complicated composition 
of figures in rapid, rhythmic movement. Aurora (Eos) is the personification of Dawn, and Zephyr, 
of the West Wind. 


Circular, 36” diameter. 

Exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1845. 
Exhibited at Leeds, 1868, by C. T. Maude, Esq. 
From the Novar Colleétion, 1878. 


4111. A Subje& from “ Comus.” 


* All amidst the Gardens fair 
Of Hesperus and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree.””—MILTon. 


This picture was painted the same size as the fresco of the same subje&, which was commissioned 
by Prince Albert in 1843, for the “new Summer Temple” in Buckingham Palace Gardens (a building 
which was described at the time in the papers as “a rustic octagon on an artificial hill”). At the 
Academy dinner, 1844, Prince Albert complimented Etty on the painting; but the fresco was a failure, 
and was never put up. It was Etty’s second attempt at fresco at that time, the first being “Circe 
and the Three Sirens,” but the medium did not suit Etty’s habits and manner of painting. 

This very decorative picture is in the shape of a semicircle, with the tree bearing the golden 
apples in the centre. In front of it, dancing, are the four Hesperides—/Egle, Erytheia, Hesperia, and 
Arethusa. Under the tree to the right is a nude female figure asleep, with her head on the knee of 
an attendant, who sits near the trunk. Behind her rises the new moon. On the opposite side of the 
tree lies a nude man, also asleep; in front of him on the ground sits a woman, her head resting on 
her hand, looking up at him. In the foreground is a basket overflowing with flowers. The colours 
are all very pale and delicate. 

The Hesperides were the guardians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) gave to Hera at her 
mattiage with Zeus. Tradition varies as to the number of Hesperides (daughters of Hesperus); they 
are sometimes mentioned as three, sometimes as four, and sometimes as seven. ‘They were assisted in 
watching the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. 


34” x 64”. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1844. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1894, by William Agnew, Esq., as “ Scene from Comus,” 
3 4” x6 a. 
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The Rescue, or Britomart redeemes Faire Amoret. A Scene from Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. 


In the centre, Britomart, in armour, stands over the enchanter, who lies at her feet to the right; 
her sword is raised ready to slay him. Amoret, to the left, who is chained to a brazen pillar of an 
archway behind the knight, leans forward to prevent Britomart slaying the enchanter, before he freed 
her from his power. 

The story of Amoret being freed by Britomart from the power of the enchanter is told in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, Book III., cantos xi. and xii. 

Amoret personifies the devotedness of a loving and tender wife. She married Sir Scudamore. 
Britomart was the “lady knight,” representing Chastity; through which virtue in this adventure she 
manages to enter the enchanter’s castle, leaving Sir Scudamore in despair outside, and eventually, after 
many difficulties, reaches the imprisoned Amoret, and overcomes the enchanter, forcing him to let her 
free. 


35” X 254". Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1833. 
From the Collettion of Sir George A. Drummond, K.C.M.G., of Montreal, 1919. 


DAVID FARQUHARSON, A.R.A. — 1839-1907. 
Winter. View across a Highland Lake, Snow-covered Mountain: Plate 58. 


In the foreground are three swans feeding among the reeds. 
Signed and dated 1903. 59” x 944”. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1903. 
From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, Esq., 1913. 


JOSEPH FARQUHARSON, R.A. Born 1847. 
The Shortening Winter’s Day, or Sheep in Winter. Plate 59. 


In the foreground is a flock of sheep in a snowy field; in the background is a wood, behind 
which the sun sets, shedding a pinkish light on the backs of the sheep and the foreground, and throw- 
ing the long shadows of the trees across them. A shepherd, with a bundle of sticks on his back, 
comes out of the wood towards his flock, which turn to meet him. 


Signed. 


SIR SAMUEL LUKE FILDES, R.A. 1844-1927. 
An Al-Fresco Toilet. 


A young Venetian woman is seated in a courtyard, having her auburn hair dressed by a gitl, who 
stands behind her; beyond, three other girls are seated at a table. 


Signed and dated 1889. 67” x 414". British School, 1889. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1889. 

From the Collettion of Arthur Anderson, Esq., 1894 (for whom it was painted). 
From the M‘Culloch Collection, 1913. 


WOLFRAM ONSLOW FORD. Exhibited at Royal Academy from 1897. 
Hills of Scotland. 


Jeanne d’Arc. 


She stands, three-quarter length, her eyes lowered humbly, dressed in armour covered by a red 
cloak; against her arm is a white banner. Landscape background. 

Jeanne d’Arc, or Joan of Arc, known as the Maid of Orleans, is an important figure of the 
eatly Middle Ages. She is the type and symbol of purity, goodness of heart, and charity. She was a 
peasant gil who, with almost superhuman courage, patriotism, and wisdom, converted the cruel and 
tyrannical politicians of the day, reorganised the troops, and in spite of opposition and calumny, at 
length organised the French forces so effectively that she was able to drive the English out of her 
country in 1429-1430. This was after the English successes of Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 


PEATEs. 


4690 Aurora and Zephyr. By WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 


PLATE 58. 


By DAVID FARQUHARSON, A.R.A. 


View across a Highland Lake, Snow-covered Mountain. 


Winter. 
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619. Portrait of Thomas Telford (1757-1834). By SIR JOHN WATSON GORDON. 
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SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 1817-1897. 


Don Quixote at the House of the Duchess. 

Don Quixote is being assisted at his toilet by the Duchess’s maidens; he is seated surrounded 
by the maidens, who are about to shave him with an absurd degree of ceremony. On his right sits 
Sancho Panza disgusted. 


SIGISMUND CHRISTIAN HUBERT GOETZE. Born 1866. 
“Thy voice is like to music heard ere bitth, some spirit-lute touched on 


a spirit sea.” 
A fair young girl sits singing and playing on a lute; beside her, seated with one arm behind her, 
a young man listens, enraptured. 
Signed, 163” x 21”. Painted 1902. 
From the Collection of James Gresham, Esq., 1917. 


ALBERT GOODWIN. Born 1845. 
Street Scene, Hay-Cart, Sheep and Church in Distance. 


SIR JOHN WATSON GORDON. 1788-1864. 
Portrait of Thomas Telford (1757-1834). Plate 60. 


Head and shoulders, three-quarter view. He is clean-shaven, with dark brown hair; in a black 


coat. Dark background. 
Thomas Telford was the son of a Dumfriesshire shepherd; he became celebrated as a civil en- 


gineer, and was buried at Westminster Abbey. 
The portrait is described in Armstrong’s Raeburn. 


Balafré, Scottish Archer, vide Sir W. Scott’s Quentin Durward. 
Head and shoulders, three-quarter view, he has a red cap, red sleeves, and a dark waistcoat. 


26, 622". 


Portrait of Mrs. Balfour. 

Head and shoulders, full face; she wears a frilly white bonnet and collar trimmed with black 
tibbons, which set off her pleasant, chubby face; she has a fawn dress and a dark cloak. Background 
dark. 


Portrait of David Wilkie, R.A. 

Half-length, three-quarter view; he looks up from drawing in a book with a crayon; he has 
fair hair, a clean-shaven face, and wears a black coat and white cravat. Dark background. 

Sir David Wilkie was born in Cults, Fifeshire, in 1785; he died in 1841. He is here seen as a 
young man. 


31” X 254”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


EDWARD JOHN GREGORY, R.A. 1850-1909. 
Boulter’s Lock, Sunday Afternoon. Plate 61. 


A scene on the river outside Boultet’s Lock (on the Thames, just below Maidenhead). Gaily- 
dressed family parties are in river boats of every description—rowing-boats, punts, canoes, small river 
steamers, and one party have even ventured to put up a sail. There is a bridge across the river just 
outside the lock, and the passers-by have stopped their carriages and got off their bicycles to gaze 
down on the gay scene below. The man in the boat to the extreme right, who looks back over his 
shoulder at the sailing-boat, is said to be the artist himself. Many of the other groups are also said 
to be portraits. Many of the women shade themselves from the bright sunshine with Japanese and 
other brightly-coloured parasols. 

834” x 56”. Painted 1895. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1897. 
Exhibited at Paris, 1900. 

Exhibited at the International Exhibition, Glasgow, 1901. 

Exhibited at St. Louis, 1904. 

From the Collection of Charles J. Galloway, Esq., 1905. 
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SYDNEY PRIOR HALL, M.A., M.V.O. Born 1842. 
Portrait of W. E. Gladgtone, reading the Lessons in Church. Plate 64. 


Three-quarter length, standing, three-quarter view. Mr. Gladstone, as an old man, with white 
hair and whiskers, looks up from the reading-desk, his spe@tacles in his right hand, resting on the 
Bible. The colour is dark; a church window is dimly seen in the background. 


GEORGE HALL NEALE. Living. 


Full-length Portrait of Sir William Lever, Bart., in Court Dress. 
Signed, 


MRS. MAUD HALL NEALE. Living. 


Full-length Portrait of Lady Lever, in Court Dress, holding Bouquet of 
Pink Carnations. Plate 62. 


Signed. 


EDWIN HAYES, R.H.A., RI. 1820-1904. 
The Lame Duck. 


Seascape. The Lame Duck, in distress, after a Storm, is being towed by a tug into port. 


ATO Sia Signed. From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.O. 1849-1914. 
The Last Muster. Plate 8. 


Sunday at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. The veterans having stood side by side many times either 
on parade or on the field of battle, have come at last to muster as pensioners of the State, during 
the service in the church adjacent to the Hospital at Chelsea. 


The artist has added a pathetic touch in the figure of the aged pensioner who has died in his 
seat during the service, so quietly that the pensioner by his side has only just discovered that in one 
of his comrades it has been the last muster in his life. This work secured instant fame to its painter. 


S2Gie Signed and dated March 1875. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1875. 

Awarded the Medaille d’Honneur at the International Exhibition, 1878. 

Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 

Exhibited at Birmingham, 1887. Exhibited at Chicago, 1893. 

Exhibited at the Guildhall, 1894. Exhibited at West Ham, 1897. 

Exhibited at the International Exhibition, Dublin, 1907. 

Exhibited at the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. 

Exhibited at the International Exchibition, Rome, 1911. Engraved by A. Turrell. 
From the Collettion of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, 1923. 


W. HOGGATT, A.R.C.A., RI. Living. 
Sunny Manxland. Landscape; Girl under Tree and Goats in Foreground. 


JAMES HOLLAND. _ 1800-1870. 
Venice. 


The Colleoni Monument. 


38” x49”. Painted 1845. 

Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 
Exhibited at the International Exhibition, Glasgow, 1901. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1906. 

From the Collettion of Edwin Heritage, Esq., 1874. 

From the Collettion of Frederick Elkington, Esq., 1905. 
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Boats on the Quay Side, Rotterdam. 


A view along the canal to the tower of the Cathedral; numerous barges are moored on either 
side; on the right, a quay with carts and figures. 


39%” x 594”. Painted 1849. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1849. 
From the Collettion of Sir Joseph Beecham, Bart., 1917. 
A View of the Doge’s Palace, Venice. 


In the right corner is part of the Doge’s Palace; in the distance is Santa Maria della Salute. 


16” x 284”. From the Collection of William Cooke, Esq., 1917. 
From the Collettion of Miss Alice H. Cooke, 1918. 


The Market Square, Venice. 


Venice. 
Signed J. H., /67. 


The Rialto, Venice. 
Circular. A pait with No. 3564. 


The Colleoni Monument. 


These two pictures illustrate two of the most celebrated spots in Venice. The Rialto has entered 
into romance, legend, and poetry for hundreds of years, and it was there that Shakespeare’s Shylock 
carried on his business. The centre of the second pifture is occupied by the Colleoni Monument, 
perhaps the greatest of all Renaissance sculptures. The pi€ture includes a number of famous buildings. 


Circular. Signed and dated 1848. 


RUTH HOLLINGSWORTH. Living. 
The Wood, Thornton Manor. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS HOLMES, R.B.A. 1829-1911. 


The Pet Puppy, or “Can’t you talk?” 


A child holds up a young puppy, whose mother follows the aGion with anxiety. 
15). Xiao. From the Collection of T. B. Holmes, J.P., 1913. 


GEORGE PERCY JACOMB HOOD. Born 1857. 
Spring. 


A young girl stands under a blossoming fruit tree, holding out her pale blue dress to catch the 
pink petals as they fall around her. 


Signed and dated 1887. 


WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, O.M. 1826-1910. 
May Morning on Magdalen Tower. Plate 10. 


A number of choristers are seen singing the matins on the tower of Magdalen Church, Oxford. 
The rising sun bathes their heads and shoulders in a rosy glow. Some of the boys have wreaths of 
flowers round their necks and over their surplices; a large bowl of flowers stands on the leads in 
the foreground, and many others are scattered about. Behind is seen a wide expanse of “ mackerel 
sky,”’ the little fleecy clouds all being lit up and turned pink by the rising sun. Holman Hunt, in 
order to get the exact effect of the morning light, took his canvas up there at sunrise every morning 
for many weeks. The choristers are all portraits from life. Their names are to be found on the key 
below the picture. 
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The ceremony which annually takes place at Magdalen College at sunrise on May 1 seems originally 
to have been a festival in honour of Flora, but to have subsequently received a Christian signification. 
It has always been customary for the boys who sing the Hymn on Magdalen Tower to take with 
them flowers gathered from a certain meadow, and which tradition says are from plants originally 
brought by the Crusaders from Palestine. The artist has, however, revived the old custom of bringing 
flowers of all sorts. 

59k” X 78”. Painted 1890. Exhibited at the Guildhall, 1897. 
Exhibited at Manchester, 1906. Exhibited at Liverpool, 1907. 
From Mrs. Holman Hunt, 1919. 


The Scapegoat. Plate 63. 


The scene was painted at Oosdoom, on the margin of the salt-encrusted shallows of the Dead 
Sea. The mountains beyond are those of Edom. While the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 
were in progress in the Temple, after the lots had been cast which had devoted one of the goats for 
the Lord, and while it was being sacrificed as a burnt-offering, the congregation present manifested 
their impatience by calling upon the priest to hasten the departure of the Scapegoat, and afterwards, 
by following the beast as he was led away by the man appointed to a cliff about ten miles from Jeru- 
salem, tormenting it by the way, and shouting, “‘ Hasten, carry away our sins.” It is recorded on 
many occasions that the poor beast sprang over the precipice and there perished; but that oft-times 
it turned aside, to be hooted and driven away by every Israelite who met it, until it had reached a 
land not inhabited. A fillet of scarlet was bound about its horns, in the belief that if the propitiation 
were accepted the scarlet would become white. In order to ascertain the change of colour, in case 
the Scapegoat could not be traced, a portion of the scarlet wool was preserved on a stone, and carefully 
watched by priests in the Temple. 


The Scapegoat stands pathetically in the centre of the pi€ture; behind stretches the desolate Dead 
Sea, and in the far distance bare rocky mountains. In several places, half out of the water, lie parts 
of the colossal skeletons of unknown animals. 

334” x 342”. Signed with monogram and dated 1854. Painted 1854. 

Above’ the signature is written: “Oospoom. Derap Sza.” On the frame is the 
following inscription: “ Surely He hath borne our Griefs, and carried our Sorrows ; 
yet we did eSteem Him Stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” “ And the Goat 
Shall bear upon him all their Iniquities unto a Land not inhabited.” 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1856. 

Exhibited at the Holman Hunt Exhibition, Fine Art Society, 1886. 

Exhibited at Birmingham, 1891. Exhibited at Guildhall, 1895. 

Exhibited at West Ham, 1898. 

Exhibited at the Holman Hunt Exhibition, Leicester Galleries, 1906. 

Exhibited at Manchester, 1906. Exhibited at Liverpool, 1907. 

Exhibited at Rome, 1911. Exhibited at Liverpool, 1923. 

From the Collettion of Sir Thomas Fairbairn, 1887. 

From the Collection of B. G. Windus, Esq., who purchased it from the Artist. 

From the Collettion of J. Heugh, Esq., 1878. 

From the Collettion of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, 1923. Engraved by C. Mottram. 


Girls and Children at Play. 


YEEND KING. Born 1855. 
Clifton Hamden, Thames. 
LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. Living. 
Marsh Mallows. Portrait of Young Girl with Marsh Mallows in her Hand. 


SIR EDWIN HENRY LANDSEER, R.A. 1802-1873. 
Low Life. 


A dog’s head with a pipe in its mouth. This is another version of the famous “ Low Life” in 


PLATE 61. 


33. Boulter’s Lock, Sunday Afternoon. By EDWARD JOHN GREGORY, R.A. 
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PLATE 62. 


(Sosy LADY LEVER. By MRS, MAUD HALL NEALE 
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the National Gallery, of which John Ruskin said: “It is the intensest rendering of vulgarity, absolute 
and utter, with which I am acquainted.” 

Circular, 114” diameter. 

From the Collection of Sir Joseph Beecham, Bart., 1917. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. (BARON LEIGHTON OF STRETTON). 
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1830-1896. 
The Garden of the Hesperides. Plate 12. 


The Three Hesperides—/igle, Arethusa, and Hesperia—are grouped at the foot of the tree that 
bears the golden apples, and are caressing the dragon Ladon (here represented as a serpent), who assists 
them to guard the precious fruit. One of the nymphs is singing to the music of a lyre, which she is 

laying. The central figure is dressed in pink, the one to the right in scarlet, and the one to the 
left in olive. 

In the foreground two white cranes stand in a pool, and behind is a beautiful flower garden, 
and the distant dark-blue sea. 

The Hesperides were guardians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) gave to Hera at her marriage 
with Zeus. They were assisted by the dragon Ladon. 


Circular, 654" diameter. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1892. 
Exhibited at Chicago, 1893. Exhibited at the Guildhall, 1895. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1897. Exhibited at Liverpool, 1923. 
From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, 1913. 


The Daphnephoria. Plate 65 


A triumphal procession, held every ninth year at Thebes, in honour of Apollo, and to commemorate 
a victory of the Thebans over the Molians of Arne. Its name was derived from the laurel branches 
carried by those who took part in the festival, the laurel—or more properly the bay—being sacred to 
Apollo. 
: The procession is led by a youthful priest called Daphnephorus (laurel-bearer); before him, a boy, 
his kinsman, bears a symbolic standard called the Kopo, and indicating the sun, moon, and stars. 
Behind the Daphnephorus, three lads carry a trophy of golden armour; these are followed by the 
choir of Theban maidens, who, crowned with laurel, and each bearing a laurel branch, sing the Hymn 
to Apollo under the direction of the chorus leader. The procession is closed by boys carrying votive 
tripods. In the valley below is seen the town of Thebes.—See Procius, Christomath, p. 11. 


89” x 204”. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1876. 
Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1897. 

From the Collettion of J. Stewart Hodgson, Esq., 1893. 
From the M‘Culloch Collection, 1913. 


Fatidica. Plate 64. 


One might well suppose “Fatidica” to be the name of some figure in ancient myth or story, 
but the present writer confesses he knows of no such personage. The word fatidico corresponds in 
the Italian language with indovino (Chi fa professione di predire il futuro). Leighton, somewhat capriciously, 
would appear to have invented a feminine noun from this. Thus Fatidica would simply mean the 
prophetess or the soothsayer, a title that would have been more readily understood by his admirers. 

Fatidica, in voluminous white drapery, sits enthroned; she leans back pensively in an impressive 
poe her head supported on her left hand. On the steps of her silver throne are scattered bay 
eaves. 

The picture is painted in cool, low-toned colours. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1894. 


Actea (Psamathe). 


Back view of Actea, nude, seated on the seashore, gazing out to sea. Actaa was the daughter 
of Nereus, the wise unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom of which he dwelt. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1868. 
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A Study for “ Clytie.” 
A small rough oil sketch, representing Clytie, in profile, kneeling, her head thrown back, her arms 


outstretched dramatically. Behind is a pillar, and, vaguely suggested, architef@ure and figures. Light 
warm colour. Clytie was a daughter of Oceanus, and was changed into the plant heliotropium. 


Head of a Spanish Girl. 
Head of a Spanish Boy. 


Original Sketch for the Great Painting “‘ Cimabue’s Madonna in Procession 
through Florence,” which was putchased by Queen Victoria. 
The painting, of which this is the original sketch, was the first pi€&ure Leighton exhibited at the 
Academy (1852). It created a sensation in the art world of London, and was purchased by Queen 
Victoria. 


ET oes From the Collettion of B. G. Windus, Esq. 


GEORGE DUNLOP LESLIE, R.A. — 1835-1921. 
September Sunshine. 
Landscape. In the foreground is a man in a boat fishing; across the water is a field with cows 
grazing, trees, etc. 
Morning in Bushey Park, Hampton Court. 


Showing the celebrated pond and “ Diana Fountain,” dating from 1699, and behind, the avenue of 
chestnuts. 


JOHN LINNELL, Sen. 1792-1882. 


The Woodcutters. 


Large landscape of woodcutters at work, with two trees standing, and another great one felled; 
cloudy aay. Pale colouring. 


30%” X 43”. Signed and dated 1876. 
From the Collettion of Charles Churchill, Esq., 1917. 


The Woodcutters. 


A clearing in a wood, with felled trees and woodeutters at work. Glimpses of cloudy sky. Dark 
rich colour. 


134” X 20”. From the Collection of David Price, Esq., 1892. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Woodcutters. Plate 66. 


A group of woodcutters resting on and about a felled tree, under the shade of a standing one. 
On panel, 9” x 14%”. From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


A Woody Landscape, with Three Children at a Garden Gate. 


Portrait of Mrs. Trimmer. 
Full face, in a black hat, with her hand to her cheek. 
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142. Woodcutters. By JOHN LINNELL, SEN. 
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A Wood Scene. 
Pastoral Landscape. 


JOHN LUCAS. 1807-1874. 
Portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 


Written on the back of the canvas, in ink, is the following inscription: “By permission of the 
Duke of Wellington this portrait of His Grace was copied by Mr. Lucas from the one painted by 
him for the Trinity House, 1839. A. CLARE.” 

Also, on a paper label: “ The Duke of Wellington, given to Dr. Nevinson by Lady Clare, at 
whose request the Duke sat for it, by John Lucas... .” ‘The last few words are illegible. 

Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of Wellington, was born in Dublin on April 29, 1769. His firét 
commission in the Army bears the date March 7, 1787. He sat in the Irish Parliament as member for 
Trim in 1790, but from 1794, when he joined the campaign under the Duke of York, down to his 
crowning victory of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, Wellington’s glorious career was military, not civil. He 
was Lord High Constable at the coronation of Queen Vittoria in the year before this portrait was 
painted. He died September 14, 1852. 


HENRY STACEY MARKS, R.A. = 1829-1898. 
The Sentinels. 


GEORGE HEMMING MASON, A.R.A. 1818-1872. 
The Goose Girl, or The Gander. 


A view looking over a common; near a spring in the foreground is a little girl, in a blue pinafore, 
waving her arms at some geese in front of her, one of which is stretching out its neck towards her; 
behind her is another girl. Sunset sky. 

ORE AE Phe Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1865. 

Exhibited at Liverpool, 1886. 

Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 

Exhibited at the Guildhall, 1894. Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1897. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1901. 

From the Collettion of R. E. Tatham, Esq., 1908. 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Barr., P.R.A. 1829-1896. 
Portrait of Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-1892). 


Three-quarter length, full face. Tennyson was at that date seventy-two years of age. The com- 
position is simple and the colour austere. He wears a long black cloak, and holds his hat in his hand. 
The background is a uniform brown. 

Millais knew Tennyson well; he stayed with him in November 1854, at which time the poet was 


engaged in writing Maud. 
Exhibited at the Millais Exhibition of the Fine Art Society, 1881. 
Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1886. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. 
From the Collection of James Knowles, Esq. 
Mexzotint by T. O. Barlow, R.A., 1882. Painted in 1881. 


Lingering Autumn. 


“No spring nor summer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.”—Donne. 


A view over marshy ground, towards some blue hills in the distance; a stream in the foreground 
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is checked by a wooden sluice; on the left, a young peasant girl is carrying a pail of water. The 
scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Murthly, Perthshire. 


Ply Wee BUR Signed and dated 1890. British School, 1890. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1891. 

Exhibited at the Chicago International Exhibition, 1893. 

Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. Etched by Th. Chawvel, 1892. 
From the M‘Culloch Collettion, 1913. 


Sir Isumbras at the Ford. (A Dream of the Past.) Plate 67. 


The knight is represented as an aged man, in golden armour, bareheaded, with his helmet slung 
by his side, and mounted on a black horse, on which he is crossing the river; in front of him he 
holds a little girl, while a little boy, with a bundle of sticks on his back, clings to him from behind. 
On the farther bank are two nuns; trees and buildings beyond; evening sky. 

The picture was exhibited with the following quotation, which was supposed at the time to have 
been taken from the ancient romance, but was really written for the occasion by the late Tom Taylor: 


“The goode hots that the knyghte bestrode, 
I trow his backe it was full brode, 
And wighte and warie still he yode, 
Noght reckinge of rivere: 
He was so mickle and so stronge, 
And thereto so wonderlich longe, 
In londe was none his peer. 
N’as hors but by him seemed smalle, 
The knyghte him cleped Launcival ; 
But lords at borde and groomes in stalle 
Cleped him Graund Destrere. 
And als he wente by a woode schawe 
Thare mette he with a lytille knave 
Came rynnaude him agayne— 
‘Gramércy, faire Syt Ysumbras, 
Have pitie on us in this case, 
And lifte us uppe for Marie’s grace!’ 
N’as never childe so fayre. 
Theretoe of a mayden he was ware, 
That over floude he might not fare, 
Sir Ysumbras stoopede him thare, 
And uppe ahent hem twayne.” 
Metrical Romance of Sir Ysumbras. 
Ruskin wrote of “Sir Isumbras” at the time of the Royal Academy Exhibition, 1857: “It is not 
merely Fall—it is Catastrophe; not merely a loss of power, but a reversal of principle,” etc. When 
it came back from the Exhibition Millais repainted the horse; he also repainted it at the time of its 


exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, when he added the heavy trappings on it to please the owner, 
Mr. Benson. 


Millais said once: “Ruskin said it was not a failure but a fiasco, so I kicked it over in a passion. 
The hole is there now.” 


It was painted at Annat Lodge, near Waulkmill Ferry, on the Tay, about four miles above Perth. 
The little boy is the artist’s son, and the little girl, Miss Gray, afterwards Mrs. Stibbard. 
PC We ei in 1h British School, 1857. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1857. 
Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1886. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1906. 
Exhibited at the International Exhibition, Rome, 1911. 
From the Collection of R. H. Benson, Esq. 
From the Collettion of John Graham, Esq. 
From the M‘Culloch Collection, 1913. Painted 1857. 


The Nes. 


A fair young woman is holding her little girl up in her arms in order for her to see a bird’s 
nest with a sitting thrush that is high up in the ivy. She wears a pale yellow and white dress, and 
her child a white dress and blue sash. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1887. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. 
Mezzotint by G. H. Every, 1890. Painted in 1887. 
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The Black Brunswicker. Plate 68. 


An officer, in the uniform of the celebrated Black Brunswick Corps, is saying good-bye to a young 
woman, who wears a white satin dress trimmed on the sleeves with red ribbon; with one hand she 
holds the handle of the door, and with the other, held agains his breast, she tries to push him gently 
back into the room; her head droops sadly; a small black dog with a red bow begs at his feet 
pathetically. They stand out clearly against the bright green wallpaper of the room. The model for 
. an aw < C. E. Perugini, the younger daughter of Charles Dickens. The man was a pro- 
essional model. 


39” xX 26”. Signed with monogram and dated 1860. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1860. Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1886. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. 

From the Colletion of T. E. Plint, Esq., 1862. 

From the Colletion of James Price, Esq. 

From the Collettion of James Hall Renton, Esq., 1898. 

Engraved by T. L. Atkinson, 1864. 


“Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue.” 


A small girl in white sits cross-legged on the ground, looking intently at the little blue speedwell 
which she holds in her hand; others are strewn around her. Landscape behind. 
The title of the pi€ture is taken from the following quotation from In Memoriam : 
“Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips flashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, chipping-wells of fire.” 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1892. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. 
From the Colletion of Sir Julian Goldsmid. Painted in 1892. 


An Idyll of 1745. Plate 69. 


The subject of the picture is concerned with one of the most romantic moments in modern British 
history. The episodes, real and imagined, of “the Forty-Five,” as the Highland people call it, have 
again and again been celebrated in story, in song, and in painting. Charles Edward is the reputed 
hero of the piece. He was the grandson of James II., and during his exile in France he came to be 
regarded as the most violent, independent, and romantic of the Scots as a symbol of Scottish freedom. 
After a disastrous attempt to reach Scotland in 1744, the young adventurer in the following year 
managed, with seven friends, to effect a landing in one of the Hebridean islands. At first his presence 
failed to have much effe&, but after an interval the Highlandmen began to muster round him, and 
aera he found himself in command of fifteen hundred men. On his march south his followers 

rgely increased. He was proclaimed “ James the Eighth” on entering Edinburgh, and succeeded at 
Prestonpans in utterly routing the English force under Sir John Cope. With the utmost boldness he 
marched south through Lancashire, but even in the strongholds of Catholicism and Toryism he failed 
to add much to his strength of six thousand men, nearly all from the Highlands of Scotland. Charles, 
thus discouraged, had to fall back on Glasgow. At Falkirk he defeated the English once more. But 
his shaggy Highland bands were poorly disciplined, and before the Duke of Cumberland they retreated 
into the mountains of the north. The two armies met at Culloden Moor. The well-trained and armed 
forces of the Duke proved too much this time for the six thousand wild and half-starved followers of 
Charles. The Scottish army melted into the hills, and Charles, after extraordinary adventures, escaped 
to France. The stern repressive measures adopted by the English king resulted in great bitterness 
of feeling among the Highlanders, and the general resentment against England north of the Forth and 
Clyde has no doubt given rise to many of the strange tales that surround the ill-fated “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” 

The picture by Millais shows us two drummer boys in the Duke of Cumberland’s army during the 
advance to Inverness. One sits, tricked out in military finery, playing a Southern air on his flute. 
The three Highland girls sit by him and listen, fascinated, and a little afraid. 


bale ir 5 a Signed with monogram and dated 1884. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1884. Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1886. 
Exhibited at the Guildhall, 1894. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1898. 

From the Collection of Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., 1917. 

Etched by W. Hole, R.S.A., 1897. 
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The Wedding Card, Jilted. 


Half-length portrait of a young woman in a dark dress. In her right hand she holds a wedding- 
card, and her left, with the envelope, is held to her breast. She gazes into the distance with a sad 
but resigned expression on her face. 


On panel, 9” x7”. Signed with monogram. 
From the Collettion of William Waring, Esq., 1902. 
The Violet’s Message. Plate 11. 
A young woman, half-length, with brown hair and a white dress with a small spotted pattern, 


and a bright pink bow at her neck, lowers her head to look at a bunch of violets that she is taking 
from an envelope. Dark background. 


Signed with monogram and dated 1854. 


Contemplation. 


A dark young woman, deep in meditation, dressed in white with black mittens, leans over the back 
of a chair, which is covered with a red shawl. Dark background. 


This is probably the same pitture as the one entitled “ Meditation,” which was exhibited at 
the French Gallery, 1859. 


HENRY MOORE. _ 1831-1895. 
A Breezy Day. ‘ Plate 66. 


A seascape. In the distance two sailing-boats running before a stiff breeze. Cloudy summer sky. 
The sea is rough, and there is no land visible. 


36” x 604”. Signed and dated 1887. 
From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, Esg., 1913. 


Rounding the Ness. 


T. MORAN. 
The Puebla, Laguna, New Mexico. 
LG Se se 
PHILIP RICHARD MORRIS, A.R.A. 1833-1902. 
Quite Ready. 


A baby girl sits on the bottom step of a flight of stairs; she is dressed in a white satin pelisse 
and bonnet, and waits to go out; at her feet sits a pug dog. 


Signed. From the Collection of “‘ The Graphic,” 1889. 


TOM MOSTYN, R.O.L, R.W.A. Born 1864. 
Silver and Gold. 


A garden pond surrounded by trees with golden autumn colouring; the light on the pool turns 
it to a cool silver. The colour throughout has great contrasts and power. 


Signed and dated 1913. 
R. MULLER. Exhibited 1789-1800. 


Portrait of George Morland. 


Half-length, seated; he looks up from a paper on which he is drawing; he wears a brown coat, 
a red waistcoat, and white stock. Dark background. 


PLATE 68. 


110. The Black Brunswicker. 
By SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Barr., IPERGIA 
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This is a life-like portrait of Morland. On the paper under his hand is a little drawing, probably 


added by Morland himself. 
294” X 24%”. Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
From the Collettion of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., 1915. 


WILLIAM JAMES MULLER. 1812-1845. 
120. Near Rochester. 


742. Fishing Smacks. 
105. Landscape, with Figures. 


2800. The Young Anglers (Gillingham, Kent). 


In the foreground is a group of children fishing in a Stream that winds away through a sluice 


to the distant village; in the stream are ducks. Blue sky with light clouds. 
414” x 334". 


Exhibited at the Miller Exhibition, Birmingham, 1896, and illustrated in the Catalogue. 


From the Collettion of Lord Northwick, Cheltenham, 1859. 
From the Collettion of Joseph Standen, Esq., 1916. 


2812. A Stream, with Peasants driving Cattle. 


77. River Scene, Milking-Time. 


To the left is the river is a hay barge; to the right, a landscape with cattle and figures; in the 


distance, a sailing-boat; above, a pale clear expanse of sky that is reflected in the water. 


WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 1786-1863. 
42. The Wedding Morn. 


A family scene. The young man about to be married is surrounded by his relations, his mother 


is fastening his collar, while the children and the old grandfather watch. 


SIR DAVID MURRAY, R.A. Living. 
3572. The Moonlit Lake, Ullswater. (Tempera.) 


3143. Golden Gorse. Plate 75. 


A shepherd boy in a blue jacket stands on a heath that is covered with flowering yellow gorse; 
in the distance is an old windmill and two trees. A flock of sheep are grazing among the bushes, 


and a sheep-dog stands near the boy. Gay pale colouring. 
Signed and dated 1916. 


PETER (CALLED PATRICK) NASMYTH. 1787-1831. 
618. ‘Trossachs. 


A rocky ravine, with a man crossing a rustic bridge over a waterfall; to the right of the picture 


is a horseman, and two figures on a road to the left; a mountain-top beyond. 


Signed and dated 1822. 


3059. Woody Scene, with Rocks and Figures. 
From the Wynne-Ellis Collettion, 1876. 
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CHARLOTTE NASMYTH (sister of P. Nasmyru (1787-1831)). 


View of Miller’s Linn, at Inveraray. 
Landscape. Painted 1818. 


ERSKINE NICOL. 1825-1894. 
Woman selling Fruit to Fishermen. 


SIR WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON, R.A. — 1835-1910. 
The Young Duke. Plate Jo. 


The scene is laid in a tapestried banqueting-hall; a number of guests, dressed in the costume of 
the time of James II., are standing round the dining-table at the conclusion of the repast, with their 
glasses held on high, toasting the young Duke, their host, who is seated in an arm-chair at the head 
of the table; there are numerous dishes of fruit, silver ornaments, and glasses decorating the dining- 
table; and a large bowl of roses stands upon a serving-table in the foreground. 


58” x 98”. Signed and dated, /88. British School, 1888. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1889. 

Exhibited at the International Exhibition, Rome, 1911. 

Engraved by F. A. Laquillermie. From the M‘Culloch Collection, 1913. 


Napoleon Diating his Memoits, at St. Helena, 1816. 


Napoleon stands to the left, in a large barren room, with legs apart and hands behind his back, 
in an attitude which has become celebrated; on the floor are maps and documents; over these he 
slightly bends, but looks over towards Count Las Cases, to whom he is difating his memoits. 

All the colours are yellowish-grey, as in the case of all Orchardson’s most characteristic works. 


From the Collettion of James Keiller, Esq. 


JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 1830-1913. 
Landscape, Horses and Cart, Cattle Grazing, Figures in Foreground. 


JOHN PARRY. Born 1812. 
The Fortune-Teller. 


Half-length figure of a young woman, wearing a blue dress, a red cloak, and a poke bonnet. She 
points to the palm of her hand, and smiles towards the onlooker. 


Signed. 
JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. 1817-1867. 


La Sefiora. 


Oval. Head and shoulders of Spanish woman, in dark clothes, with a red rose in her hair. 


A Highland Lassie. 


Half-length, profile. A young woman in a grey dress, with a red handkerchief round her neck, 
seated at a table reading. 
271 BOR", Signed with monogram and dated 1866. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1867. 
From the Collection of Stephen G. Holland, Esq., 1908. 
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1468. The Gleanets. 
From the Collection of James Brand, Esq., 1894. 


176. La Loteria Nacional. 
Group of Spaniards buying lottery tickets. 
PSK 2242 From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


2813. Sketch for ‘“‘ Heather Belles.” 
From the Collettion of James H. Mann, Esq., 1871. 


JOHN ROBERTSON REID, R.I. Born 1851. 


2024. Woman seated beside a River. 


A young woman is seated on a grassy bank looking across a blue and placid river. In the back- 
ground are two barges and a rock. 


Signed. 


2292. Jetty with Boats and Fisherfolk. 
Signed and dated /94. 


2306. Landscape, Swans in a Stream, Woman in a Punt. 


GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. — 1809-1896. 
107. Napoleon I. reading his Letter of Abdication, 1814. 


“Care sat on his faded cheek.’’—MItLron. 


434” X34”. Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, 1862. 
From the Artist's Sale, 1897. 


SIR WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND, R.A. 1842-1921. 
2848. Dionysus and the Bacchantes. 


Dionysus, the god of wine, lies asleep under some trees, surrounded by his followers, the Bac- 
chantes, also sleeping. 


BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 1840-1920. 
tog. Fidelity. Plate 71. 


A prisoner sits on a stool in a bare cell; with bowed head he hides his face in one hand; the 
other hangs in a sling; beside him stands his faithful hound, whose head is rested on his master’s 
knee; he gazes up at him with a mournful expression. The dominant colour is a doleful grey, his 
red waistcoat being the only bright touch of colour. 


Signed and dated 1869. 


3404. “The Lions, roaring after their Prey, do seek their Meat from God.” 


Two lions standing on a barren tract roaring into the sky. 


On panel, 9%” x 162”. From the Collettion of Charles Winn, Esq., 1917. 
23 : 
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MISS EVELYN FOTHERINGGILL ROBINSON. Living. 


3060. The Beech Pool, River Usk. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 1826-1882. 


4391. The Blessed Damozel. 


Plate 9. 


This piGure (painted in 1874) is an illustration to D. G. Rossetti’s poem, printed below. The poem 
was first published in the Germ in February 1850, a monthly magazine started by Rossetti and his friends, 


the first number being dated January 1850. 


There are several versions of this picture. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


“ THE blessed Damozel leaned out 
From the golden bar of Heaven: 
Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
On the neck meekly worn ; 

And her hair, lying down her back, 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseem’d she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 

Albeit to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one it is ten years of years 
... Yet now, here in this place, 

Surely she leaned o’er me,—her hair 
Fell all about my face... . 

Nothing: the Autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the terrace of God’s house 
That she was standing on,— 

By God built over the sheer depth 
In which Space is begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thence, 
She could scarce see the sun. 


It lies from Heaven across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and blackness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


But in those tra€ts, with her, it was 
The peace of utter light 

And silence. For no breeze may stit 
Along the steady flight 

Of seraphim; no echo there, 
Beyond all depth or height. 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends, 
Playing at holy games, 

Spake, gentle-mouthed, among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself, and stooped 
Into the vast waste calm; 

Till her bosom’s pressure must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixt lull of Heaven, she saw . 
Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove, 
In that steep gulf, to pierce 

The swarm: and then she spake, as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


‘I wish he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said. 

‘Have I not prayed in solemn Heaven ? 
On earth, has he not prayed ? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

Pll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light, 

And we will step down as to a stream 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


‘We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps tremble continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And where each need, revealed, expects 
Its patient period. 


‘We two will lie i? the shadow of 
That living mystic tree, 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Sometimes is felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly. 


‘And I myself will teach to him— 
I myself, lying so— 

The songs I sing here; which his mouth 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

Finding some knowledge at each pause 
And some new thing to know.’ 


(Alas! to her wise simple mind 

These things were all but known 
Before: they trembled on her sense,— 

Her voice had caught their tone. 
Alas for lonely Heaven! Alas! 

For life wrung out alone !) 
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3149. 


4020. 


Alas, and though the end were reached? . . 


Was ¢hy part understood 
Or borne in trust? and for her sake 
Shall this too be found good >— 
May the close lips that knew not prayer 
Praise ever, though they would P) 


‘We two,’ she said, ‘ will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet syphonies :— 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret, and Rosalys. 


‘ Circle-wise they sit, with bound locks 
And bosoms coveréd ; 

Into the fine cloths, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 


Kneel—the unnumber’d solemn heads 
Bowed with their aureoles : 

And angels, meeting us, shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 

To have more blessings than on earth 
In nowise; but to be 

As then we were,—being as then 
At peace. Yea, verily. 


‘Yea, verily; when he is come 
We will do thus and thus: 

Till this my vigil seems quite strange 
And almost fabulous ; 

We two will live at once, one life ; 
And peace shall be with us.’ 


rt 


‘He shall fear haply, and be dumb. 


To his, and tell about our love, 


“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 


Who are just born, being dead. She gazed, and listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild: 

* All this is when he comes.’ She ceased ; 
The light thrilled passed her, filled 

With Angels, in strong level lapse. 


Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


Then I will lay my cheek 


Not once abashed or weak: 


And the dear Mother will approve 


My pride, and let me speak. (Isaw her smile.) But soon their flight 
Was vague ’mid the poiséd spheres. 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.)” 


59” X 314”. From the Collettion of F. R. Leyland, Esq., 1892. 
From the Colletion of J. Dyson Perrins. 


To Him round whom all souls 


Sibylla Palmifera, or Venus Palmero. Plate 72. 


A young woman with red hair, seated, half-length; she wears a red dress, and a dark green scarf 
round her head and neck; she holds a feather quill in her right hand, and both hands rest on the 
side of the black and white stone-carved niche in which she is seated. At each corner of the picture 
at the top is a wreath of ted flowers; to the right, poppies; to the left, roses. 


From the Collettion of Mr. George Rae. Painted in 1866. 


Pandora. 


Pandora stands, three-quarter length, in a white dress and long curly auburn hair; she holds in 
her arms the carved ivory casket containing every human ill (on it are the words “ Nescrrur IGNEscI- 
Tur”). She is on the point of opening it, and already some evil-looking pinkish smoke is escaping. 
The background is blue-grey. 

Pandora was the first woman on earth; she was sent by Zeus to bring misery to the human 
face, to revenge Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven; Aphrodite and Hermes adorned her with 
beauty, boldness, and cunning. Pandora brought with her from heaven a box containing every human 
ill, upon opening which they all escaped and spread over the earth, Hope alone remaining. 


$02 X31 Signed with monogram and dated 1871. 

Exhibited at Burlington House, 1883. 

From the Collection of John Graham, Esq., 1887, for whom it was painted. 
From the Butler Collection. 

Painted 1871. 


WALTER DENDY SADLER. 1852-1923. 


680. Darby and Joan, or The End of the Skein. 


Two old people, seated either side their hearth. 
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JOHN SINGER SARGENT, R.A. 1856-1925. 


On his Holidays. Plate 73. 


The youth in the pi€ture is Alexander, the son of Mr. George M‘Culloch, from whose Collefion 


this picture was purchased. 
The youth is lying on a large flat rock, in a rocky Norwegian salmon-river, fishing; to the right, 


at his side, lie his day’s catch. 
British School, 1901. Exhibited at the New Gallery, 1902. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1926. 
From the M‘Culloch Colleétion. 


SIR JAMES JEBUSA SHANNON, R.A. 1865-1923. 
Portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary. Plate 74. 


Half-length portrait of Princess Mary, seated, in a soft white dress; round her neck a pearl neck- 
lace. Dark background. 


Signed. 
BYAM SHAW. ~ 1872-1919. 


The Regatta. 
A brightly-coloured pi€ure of a girl punting;, 


SOLOMON JOSEPH SOLOMON, R.A. Born 1860-1927. 


The Judgment of Paris. 


The goddess Venus stands in the centre, nude, holding her green drapery that has fallen at her 
feet; over her spread the branches of a pink blossoming tree. Under the tree to the right sits the 
second goddess, Juno, draped in mauve; near her lies a goat. To the left, holding a golden shield 
with the head of Medusa, is the third goddess, Minerva, in pink and white drapery. Juno [Hera], 
Venus [Aphrodite], and Minerva [Athena], all three, claimed to be the fairest goddess, so Zeus sent 
the shepherd, Paris, to judge between them; Juno promised him the sovereignty of Asia, Minerva 
renown in war, and Venus the fairest of women for his wife. Paris decided in favour of Venus. 


96” x 66”. Signed and dated /91. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1891. 
From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, Esq., 1913. 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., 1793-1867. 


Coast Scene, with Fisherfolk; Lobsters and Tackle on the Beach. 
Exhibited at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. Painted in 1829. 


JAMES STARK. — 1794-1859. 
A Woody Landscape. 
A woody landscape, with peasant driving sheep. 
134” X 162”. 
A Woody Landscape. 


19h” X 16”. 


The Road through a Wood. 


On panel, 10” x 14”. 
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2222. Portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary. By SIR JAMES JEBUSA SHANNON, R.A. 
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By SIR DAVID MURRAY, R.A, 


ArTER JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. 


The Opening of the Walhalla. 


Golden Gorse. 
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580. Windsor Great Park, near Bears Rails. 
This landscape is companion to: 


602. Windsor Great Park, near Middle Gates. 
575- The Edge of the Wood. 


MARCUS STONE, R.A. 1840-1921. 
23. A Gamblet’s Wife. 


The gambler’s wife sits disconsolately on a garden seat under a tree, her work-basket on the 
ground at her feet, forgotten; in the distance on the left, near a sundial, two gentlemen are seated, 
playing at cards, while four others look on; to the right, near the house, are seen a nurse and two 
children, peacefully playing. 


36°60": Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1885. 
From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, Esq., 1913. 


GEORGE ADOLPHUS STOREY, R.A. 1834-1919. 


673. A Type of Beauty. Female Figure with Apple. 
Signed with monogram and dated 1880. 


WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. 1859-1921. 
3413. Danaé. 


Danaé’s life is used by ancient tragedians for different plots (¢.g. AEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Livius Andronicus, and Nevius). The picture represents an incident in her life. 


3418. Original Sketch for Danaé. 


HENRY JONES THADDEUS, R.H.A., F.R.G.S. Born 1860. 
4508. Portrait of Father Anderledy, General of the Order of Jesuits. 


Three-quarter length, leaning on a desk, with left hand to chin. Very dark colour. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM TOPHAM. 1808-1877. 


2347. Stepping-Stones, The Strayed Lamb. 


Marshy landscape, with a woman carrying a lamb across stepping-Stones; a child behind her; 
mountains in the background. 


JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. 1775-1851. 
4708. The Falls of Clyde. 


This piGure, which is without signature or date, must have been painted about the year 1840. 
It is in Turner’s most abstraé&t manner, and somewhat in the style in which he painted towards the 
end of his life. ; 

The Falls of Clyde is a well-known beauty spot, much frequented by tourists. Turner’s picture 
gives no idea of the local character of the scenery; it seems to represent rather an image of the mind. 
The colour suggests that of a southern climate rather than that of Scotland. In the foreground is a 
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rocky ledge, with dimly-seen fairy-like figures; through the golden mist that envelops everything can 
be discerned a rush of water, the falls behind, and on either side rise tree-clad cliffs. 

a5 Kaz o Formerly in the possession of John Pound, Esq. 

From the Collettion of the Rev. Thomas Prater, 1871. 

From the Collettion of Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, 1874. 

From the Collettion of Sir William Houldsworth, 1891. 

From the Collection of Sir Joseph B. Robinson, Bart., 1923. 

Mentioned in Armstrong’s “ Turner,” vol. ii. p. 220. 


A Town on the Rhine. 


Greenwich. 


AFTER JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. — 1775-1851. 
Ulysses deriding Polyphemus. 


A large, golden, many-decked galley, with white sails, and crowded with shadowy people, is sur- 
rounded in the sea by mermaids, etc.; behind to the left are high, dark, and dim caves*and rocks, 
and to the right the sun is setting; there are other ships to the extreme right. The sun sheds a yellow 
light over all. 

Ulysses was one of the chief Greek heroes in the Trojan war. After the destru@tion of Troy he 
sailed to the coast of Sicily, where with twelve companions he entered the cave of the Cyclops Poly- 
phemus. This giant devoured six of his companions, and kept Ulysses and the other six prisoners in 
his cave. Ulysses, having made the monster drunk, managed to escape with his companions. 


264” x 42”, From the pitiure in the National Gallery. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


The Opening of the Walhalla. Plate 75. 


A yellow misty landscape, view across a river to the temple of the Walhalla (dedicated to the 
memory of the dead), and also a village; there is a viaduct across the river. To the left is a blue 
sky that turns to misty yellow at the right. 


Exhibited at Gallerie Heinemann, Munich. 
Found at Ripon. Replica in the Dublin National Gallery. 
River scene, with viadutt and classical temple. 


The Lagoon, Venice. 

Classical River Scene, Sunset. 

Castle on a Mount by the Sea. Plate 76. 
A view from the seashore across a bay towards a rocky promontory, crowned by a castle and 


lighthouse; in the foreground, figures and portions of a wreck; in the bay, several fishing-smacks. 
The sky is dark and heavy, and the sea rough. 


UNKNOWN ARTIST (ENGLISH SCHOOL, NINETEENTH CENTURY). 


2061. A Landscape, with Sandy Banks, 


1” 


9e 


peep Wi 


JOHN VARLEY. Exhibited Royal Academy, 1876-95. 


1487. Japanese Scene. 


1489. A Temple Gate, Tamachi, Tokio, Japan. 
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3420, 


2754. 


3314. 


4382. 


2901. 


535+ 


643. 


FRED WALKER, A.R.A. 1840-1875. 
The Bathers. 


A group of boys and youths bathing in a river, some on the bank in the foreground; the green 
fields across the river resemble the scenery of the Upper Thames. 


36” x 84”. Signed F. W. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1867. 

Exhibited at the International Exhibition, 1871. Exhibited at Glasgow, 1888. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1901. 

From the Collettion of William Graham, Esq., 1886. 

From the Collettion of Sir W. C. Quilter, Bart., 1909. 

From the Collettion of K. M. Clark, Esq., 1918. Etched by R. W. Macbeth, R.A. 


JOHN WILLIAM WATERHOUSE, R.A. — 1849-1917. 
A Story in The Decameron. Plate 77. 


Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375), the great Italian humanist and writer of tales, was born at Paris. 
About 1334 he fell in love with Maria d’Aquino, a natural daughter of King Robert of Naples. The 
Decameron, the book on which Boccaccio’s claim to immortality chiefly rests, was composed for the 
most part between the years 1340 and 1353. The stories contained in the work are supposed to be the 
result of seven maidens and three youths retreating to a villa in the countryside near Florence during 
the great Florentine plague of 1348. This they did because it was believed that the best means of 
escaping infeCtion was to isolate oneself till the danger was over, and to pass the time in merrymaking 
and entertainment. In The Decameron the youths and girls tell each a tale on ten successive days, 
making one hundred tales in all. The extraordinary wit and inventiveness of these stories have made 
them widely known and encouraged translation after translation in every civilised language. Waterhouse 
shows in this picture one of the tale-tellers sitting on the villa steps, and guitar in hand, entertaining 
the ladies with a romantic story. In the background are the stately hedges and lawns of the garden, 
and two of the company walking together apart. 


Signed and dated 1916. 
The Siren. 


The Siren, depi&ted as a nude young girl, sits on a rock playing on a harp below from the water ; 
a young man supports himself on a rock below her, and gazes up at her. 
The Sirens were sea-nymphs who had the power of charming, by their songs, all who heard them. 


SK 20. Signed. From the Collettion of J. Gresham, Esq., 1917. 
The Enchanted Garden. 


The piGture is of a half-wild garden, full of flowers. Seven youthful figures move in groups in 
front of cloister walls; a stone fountain plays in the foreground. The expressions on the faces are 
indicative of mystery. 

GEORGE SPENCER WATSON, A.R.A. Born 1869. 
The Fountain. 


Beside a fountain pool sits a nude woman, holding a child, over whom bends a nurse. 


Signed and dated 1900. 


F. W. WATTS. — 1800-1870. 
Salisbury Cathedral. 


The Cathedral is seen in the distance, in a gap between high dark trees, standing out very white 
against the dark sky behind. There are figures and cattle in the foreground. 


Riverside, with Tall Tree. Plate 78. 


Landscape of a river scene, with a tall tree on the bank to the left. The colouring of the picture 
is cold the dominating colour being a dark greyish green. 
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2059. 


108. 


4033. 


4676. 


2322. 


3549- 


599: 


2323. 
581. 
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A Storm over Hampstead Heath. 


The dark clouds cast a deep shadow across the foreground; to the (eft, rain is falling from a 
heavy cloud. Pond in centre. 


Landscape, with Stream, Mountains, and Cattle. 


In the foreground, cattle and sheep at the edge of a river; a road winds up a hill behind; across 
the stream a mountain rises. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. 1817-1904. 
“Eve”; the Creation. 


One of a series of designs for the large pi€ure. 


ZOUK D2 From the Collettion of Sir George A. Drummond, K.C.M.G., 1919. 
Una and the Red Cross Knight. Plate 79. 


Half-length. In front Una rides on her donkey, bare-headed, in a white dress and datk cloak; 
behind, the Knight, in armour, also bare-headed, rides on a brown horse. ‘ 

Una was a lovely lady in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, intended as the personification of Truth. The 
Red Cross Knight was assigned the adventure of slaying the dragon by which the kingdom of Una’s 
father was laid waste and his person endangered. 

$3. x 7s Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 1887. 
From the Collettion of William Carvers, Esq. 


JAMES WEBB. Exhibited 1853-1888. 
Vessels in a Breeze. 


THOMAS WEBSTER, R.A. 1800-1886. 


The Slide; Skating Scene. 
29%” x 60”, Signed. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1849. 
Exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 1857. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1890. 
From the Colleéttion of the Rev. Benjamin Gibbon, 1894. 
From the Collettion of William Cooke, Esq., 1917. 
From the Collettion of Miss Alice H. Cooke, 1918. Painted 1849. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 1785-1841. 


Queen Victoria, in Robes of State in which Her Majesty meets the Parlia 
ment. 


Painted in 1840, when Queen Victoria was twenty-one years of age. She stands in her gorgeous 
white dress and red ermine-lined cloak and train, crowned, and with her right hand resting on a pillar. 
Sky behind and above; to left, red drapery. 

Queen Vitoria was born May 24, 1819; she succeeded to the throne, June 20, 1837; was crowned, 
June 28, 1838; married Albert, Duke of Saxony and Prince of Coburg and Gotha, on February 10, 
1840; she died, January 22, 1901. 


Signed “Wilkie of London,” and dated 1840. 


EDWARD WILLIAMS. 1782-1855. 
Woody Landscape. 


Woody Landscape, with Woman riding a Donkey. 
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JOHN WILSON (called “ Jock” Wiutson). 1774-1855. 
2312. Coast Scene, with Fort. 


544. Lighthouse on Dutch Coast. 


EDMUND MONSON WIMPERIS. 1835-1900. 
2321. A Marshy Common. 


HENRY WOODS, R.A. 1846-1921. 
681. The High Street, Serra Valle, Veneto. 
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A street with pi&uresque buildings; in the foreground a flower-seller and a water-carrier are talking. 


Signed and dated 1893. 
697. Serra Valle. 


A study of old houses, edging a village street, down which a woman advances towards the spec- 


tator. 


Signed. 


MISS E. STEWART WOOD. Exhibited 1886-1893. 
2879. Sketch of the Hill, Hampstead. 
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ENGLISH NINETEENTH- AND TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
WATER-COLOURS AND DRAWINGS 


OOKING at England’s contribution to the art of Europe, we see that she 
was at her best in her own peculiar way in three phases of the art of 
painting: firstly, in portrait and landscape painting in oils during the 

eighteenth and the earlier part of the nineteenth century; secondly, in the highly 
“literary ” painting of the pre-Raphaelites; and thirdly, in the water-colour treatment 
of landscape during the nineteenth century. 


Drawing in water-colour was a passion’in England throughout the nineteenth 
century. The pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was a thing apart from English life. 
It was to most English people a speGtacle and no more. But the water-colourists 
Stirred not only the imaginative but the imitative impulse in England. If the names 
of all who praétised in that medium during the century could be written down, 
they would fill a series of large volumes. If all the water-colours that were ac- 
claimed during the century as successful could be collected together and exhibited, 
house toom equivalent to the space provided by a thousand Wembley exhibitions 
would be needed to cope with the problem. 


It would only lead to confusion if, with the space at our disposal, we were 
to attempt to give an account of the lives of the English nineteenth-century water- 
colourists, for neatly all those who were or are famous in that conne@ion are also 
well known as painters in the more robust medium of oil paint. The sketch of 
English nineteenth-century painters in oil must, therefore, here suffice. But a 
note ot two had best be added regarding several special cases in the art history 
of the time. First of all it should be made clear that pradtically all the pre- 
Raphaclites were adepts in water-colour, and, in that medium, Millais, Burne-Jones, 
Ford Madox Brown, and other pre-Raphaelites are well represented in the Gallery, 
prea a being specially well shown in over fifty drawings, moéstly in the nature 
of studies. 


A gteat artist who continually worked in water-colours was Constable, whose 
““ South-East View of East Bergholt Church” is one of the finest, if the quietest, 
drawings he made in his early years. 
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Cox may be said to have revelled in water-colour, and it is probable that 
his contribution in that medium surpassed all he did in oils. Cox is very well 
represented in the Gallery by forty-two drawings, many of exquisite quality in 
their own way. 


Birket Foster produced a huge number of water-colours which, in spite of 
their lack of aesthetic interest, still enjoy great favour. Foster is amply represented 
in the Gallery by five charaéteristic works. 


Alongside him may be mentioned the popular W. H. Hunt, who is represented 
in the Collection by no fewer than eighteen water-colours. 


Turner, of course, was our greatest water-colourist. From firs to last his 
impatient nature demanded some medium through which he could express himself 
tapidly and spontaneously. Of the vast number of water-colours he left behind 
him, many of which are now in the great colleétion at the Tate Gallery, Lord 
Leverhulme acquired no fewer than sixteen, all of the finest quality. 


John Varley (1778-1842) was a specialist in the medium, and his influence, 
dire& and indire&, was very great. There are nine characteristic works by him 
at Port Sunlight. 


It remains to mention Sir John Gilbert, W. L. Leitch, G. J. Pinwell, and 
Samuel Prout, all of whom are represented by one or more water-colour in the 
Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF 
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oh 
1497. 


375: 


2820. 


369. 


4702. 


2766. 


WATER-COLOURS AND DRAWINGS 


(NoteE.—A/ Water-Colours unless otherwise Stated.) 


Mrs. M. HELEN ALLINGHAM. — Born 1848. 
A Witley Cottage, Surrey. 


Three Old Cottages, Pinner. 
Lie Otay 68 From the Collettion of William Barlow, Esq., 1894. 


SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 1836-1912. 
In Beauty’s Bloom. 


GEORGE OWEN WYNNE APPERLEY, R.I. Born 1884. 
The Death of Procrtis. 


Procris lies dead, her head on the knees of Cephalus, her husband, who has killed her by accident 
while out hunting. Sitting howling at her feet is the dog that was given her by Artemis. Behind is 
a desolate rocky landscape. Procris and Cephalus are both nude. 


WILLIAM BENNETT. 1811-1871. 
Landscape, with Rocky Stream. 


VALENTINE WALTER BROMLEY. Exhibited 1872-1877. 


Rosalind and Celia. 
8h” x 6p”. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. 1821-1893. 
The Baptism of St. Oswald. 


St. Oswald (King of Bernicia, died a.p. 642) was the successor in Northumbria of Edwin, who 
was killed by an incursion of heathen Saxons and of Britons from Wales. Oswald spent his youth 
in Scotland, where he learnt Christianity from the monks of Iona. On his restoration he took great 
pains to convert his people to Christianity; and he led such a holy life that on his death he was 
canonised, and his body is said to have wrought many miracles, some of which are illustrated in this 
series of designs. 

St. Oswald is here seen kneeling at the side of a pink marble font, his hands clasped in prayer, 
his head bent; beside him stands the priest baptizing him, behind him a monk; watching the ceremony 
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are a king (? Aithelfrith, King of Northumbria, Oswald’s father) and queen, and their attendants. The 
Trish refugee, Columba, had raised the monastery at Iona, an island on the west coast of Scotland, 
where Oswald, in his youth, was presumably baptized. 


Part of a series of six designs for Stained glass in the west window in the Church of St. Oswald, 
Durham, representing scenes from the life of the Saint. 

Two of the series, “ St. Oswald crowned King of Bernicia,” and “‘ The Baptism of St. Oswald,” 
are in the Vittoria and Albert Museum. 

Exhibited at the Tate Gallery. Exhibited at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1901. 


2640. St. Oswald and Aidan (unfinished). 


St. Oswald (King of Bernicia) and his queen, both in red robes, stand at their castle door; Aidan, 
with two monks, kneels kissing the king’s hand; behind, glimpses are seen of the faces of the hungry 
crowd; in the background is a snowy landscape, in which, standing out against the snow, is the red 
wooden cross, Oswald’s standard. Oswald was feasting with Aidan, the Columbian monk from Iona, 
when a noble whom he had set to give alms to the poor at his gate, told him of a multitude that 
still waited fasting without. The king at once bade the untasted meat before him to be carried and 
divided, along with the silver dish, among them. Aidan seized the royal hand and blessed it, crying, 
‘May this hand never grow old!” 


Part of the series of designs of “The Life of St. Oswald.” 
Exhibited at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1901. 


3405. The Nosegay. 
A young woman in white kneels in a garden, gathering a nosegay. 


184” x 124”. Exhibited at the Grafton Gallery, 1910. 
From the Collettion of Lawrence W. Hodson, Esq., 1906. 
From the Collettion of George Moore. 


4703. Jacopo Foscari in Prison. 


Jacopo Foscari, the prisoner, stands chained to the wall; he wears a brown velvet suit, a white 
shirt, and a green velvet cloak lined with grey fur. He embraces his wife, Marina, who has come to 
visit him in his prison—she is the figure dressed in red with a white head-dress. The whole colouring 
is very dark. 


Jacopo Foscari was the son of Francesco Foscari, who was elected Doge of Venice in 1423. Fran- 
cesco’s later years were rendered miserable by the intrigues of his enemies against his son, Jacopo, 
who was on several occasions tortured in his presence. At length their hereditary foes, the Loredani, 
triumphed, and procured Francesco’s expulsion from the Dogate in 1457. And according to Byron’s 
tragedy, “The Two Foscari,” Jacopo was sentenced to exile for life, but died before he had time to 
leave Venice. 


The story has also been used by Samuel Rogers in his poem, “Italy” (1822). 


363” x 24”. Dated [7o. 

Exhibited at the Irish International Exhibition, 1907. 
From the Collection of F. Craven, Esq., 1895. 

From the Collettion of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., 1923. 


LADY ELIZABETH SOUTHERDEN THOMSON BUTLER. (Living; she has 
exhibited since 1879.) 


2232. The Last Sight of Waterloo. 


2227. The Charge of the Inniskillings, 
26 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES (EDWARD COLEY BURNE). 1833-1898. 


3920. “ Dies Domini.” 


Christ, in the act of benedi&ion, descending on the wings of angels; a design for a panel in the 
possession of the Earl of Carlisle. 


Pastel, circular, 44” diameter. 


3921. St. Michael. 


3922. St. Gabriel. 


3923. St. Raphael. 
Designs for a window in St. Margaret’s Church, Rottingdean. The central panel represents St. 


Michael, with St. Michael slaying a dragon beneath; on the left is St. Gabriel, with the Annunciation 
beneath; on the right, St. Raphael, with Tobit and the Angel beneath. : 


Pastel. Centre panel, 118” X29”. 


3983. The Nativity. 
Study for four-light window in Hawarden Church. 
Water-colour drawing. 


3947. St. Agnes. 


She stands, holding the lamb on her right arm, a reed in her left; she is dressed in deep blue 
with a white scarf on her head. Landscape background. 


Pastel. 


3926. Love and the Pilgrim. 


A design for the pi@ure. A winged angel in white leads a pilgrim, in black and brown, across 
rocky ground. 


Pastel. 29” X59”. 
3982. Group of Robed Suppliant Figures. 


2637. Spes. Cartoon for Stained-Glass Window. 
Black chalk. 


3954. Study of the Crowd of Figures for “The Car of Love.” 


Crowd of nude figures, on a brown ground in black and white chalk. 


3989. Study for “The Wizards.” 


3985. Design for Illuminated Border to Virgil’s Aneid. 
3969. Study of Four Nude Figures for “The Golden Stairs.” 


Four drawings, framed together, white and pencil on red-brown ground. 
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718. Study of a Girl’s Head. 


In chalks on red ground. 


737. Study of Woman’s Head. 
In chalks on red ground. 


3875. Female Head, for “ The Sirens.” 
19k” X 134". Pencil. 


3971. Nude Female Figure. 
Red chalk on red paper. 


Ao73.. bead for the First of “The Three Graces.” 
Pencil. 


3980. Study for “ Richesse.” 


3976. Two Girls Dancing. 


Design in gold on black, for metal work. 


3917. Mermaid’s Head. 
Pencil. 


3929. Draped Figure in Reddish Colour. 
Pasiel. 


3872. Spes and Daphne. 
In black chalk on grey ground. 


3919. Male Head, with Expression of Fear and Anxiety. 


Pencil. 


3931. Study of Foreshortened Head, looking upwards. 
x Pastel. 


3870. Female Head for “ West Wind.” 
Chalk. 


3876. Girl’s Head, Eyes cast down, 1897. 
58” x 53%. Pencil. 


3877. Girl’s Head, Profile to left. 
Pencil. 


3910. Head of Medusa. Study from Mrs. Drummond. 


Plate 80. 
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3899. 


39°9: 
3898. 


3916. 
39°7- 
3975: 
3871. 
3.900. 
3868. 
3869. 


3904. 


1782 


3978. 
3979. 
3902. 


3966. 


3977: 
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Draped Female Figure, Head bent slightly forward. 
Pencil. 


Two Drawings: (1) Draped Figure for Medusa; (2) Figure almost identical. 


St. John the Evangelist, 1873. 
Pencil. 


Female Head to Left. 
Pencil. 


Two Drawings: (1) Girl’s Head—Profile to right; (2) Girl’s Head—Half- 
turned to right. 
Pencil. 


Youthful Draped Female Figure. 


Female Head—Smiling. 
Black chalk. 


“The Sirens”—Three Seated Female Figures. 
Pencil. 


Head of Sir Gawain, for Tapestry. 
Black chalk. 1893. 


Head of Sir Lamorak, for Tapestry. 
Black chalk. 1893. 


Small Profile Head for “ The Wheel of Fortune.” 
Pencil. 


and 1783. Two Copies of the Panels of ‘Tapestry—Nos. 4 and 5—in the 


Dining-Room at Stanmore Hall. 


Female Figure with Shield. 
Drawing, gold on black paper. 


Nude Reclining Female Figure. 


Drawing. 


Nude Female Figure for “ Venus.” 
Pencil. 


Two Draped Female Figures. 
Black and white chalk, on red ground. 


Girls Dancing. 
Gold on black paper, for metal work. 
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3913. Pair of Drawings: (1) Fortitude—Undraped Figure; (2) Fortitude—Head only 


3986. 
3883. 


3878. 


734 


218. 


222. 


722). 


759: 
799: 
1494. 
716. 


779: 


337- 
367. 
335+ 


with Helmet. 
Pencil. 


Design for “Three Girls Laughing.” 


Two Drawings: (1) Female Head to left; (2) Female Head to right. 


Gitl’s Head for “Love’s Wayfaring.” 


WILLIAM CALLOW. 
The Market Square, Frankfort. 


1812-1908. 


GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 1800-1868, 


A Baronial Kitchen. 


Water-colour on sepia drawing. 


14h” X 19$”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Divine Service in the Baron’s Chapel. 


Plate 81. 


Plate 82. 


To the right stands the Baron, reading from the Bible to his retainers, who are crowded in the 


small Chapel, reverently listening. 


20 204 Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchefter, 1887. 


Exhibited at the International Exhibition, Glasgow, 1901. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Arming the Young Knight. 

A Quarrel in the Guard-Room. 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Arming for the Wars. 
Medieval Castle and Trees. 


Reading the Warrant. 


TOM COLLIER. 
Study of Water Docks. 


Waterfall. 


Study of Trees in Barham Park. 
27 


1840-1891. 


126 
276. 
220. 


221. 


774- 


345: 


773+ 


324. 


3384. 


3386 


3385. 


3388. 
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The South Downs. 
Three Small Landscapes in one Frame. 
Welsh Mountain-Side. 


A Moorland with Figures. 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 1776-1837. 


View near Bentley, Suffolk. 
268 <i From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


The Rainbow. 


Monochrome. Water-colour. 


South-East View of East Bergholt Church. Plate 83. 


A paper label is pasted on the back of the picture and carefully lettered by hand in black ink; 
it is oval and surrounded by a floral border: ‘‘ South-East View of East Bergholt Church in Coun 
of Sussex—a Drawing by J. Constable, Esqur., and presented in testimony of Respe& to the Revd. 
Durand Rhudde, D.D., the Rector. February 25, 1811.” 

From this label we might suppose that Constable himself dedicated the drawing to Rhudde. How- 
ever, the truth is that this was done by his mother. In 1810 Constable had proposed marriage to Maria 
Bicknell, the granddaughter of the Reftor. Rhudde refused his consent, and Constable went to London. 
From there he sent the drawing to his mother, who gave it to Rhudde, presumably with the object 
of ingratiating her son with him. The lettering on the label is rather well done, and one cannot help 
wondering whether Constable’s mother did not get him to do it for her. Certainly it is done with a 
certain neatness and elegance that suggest the hand of an artist. If this was so, then we have immedi- 
ately suggested to us a very sympathetic understanding between Constable, his mother, and Maria. The 
drawing afterwards became the property of Constable’s eldest sister, Ann. 

The following passage occurs in The Life and Letters of John Constable, R.A., by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
1896, p. 66: “Constable had sent her [his mother] a present of a large drawing in water-colours of 
Bergholt Church, which, in the letter she wrote to acknowledge its receipt, she described as, ‘the most 
beautiful drawing she had ever beheld.’ But it immediately occurred to her to present it to the Rector, 
which she did in the name of her sop. It was useless. Dr. Rhudde acknowledged the present in a 
polite letter; unwilling to remain the obliged person, he enclosed a banknote requesting Constable to 
purchase with it something to remember him by ‘when he should be no mote.’ ” 


16° Xizar. Signed and dated February 1811. 
From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1906. 


Salisbury. Plate 84. 


Pencil drawing. 


and 3387. Two Drawings on Opposite Sides: (1) Goat; (2) Chained 
Dog. (2) Plate 80. 


Pencil drawings. 


Stratford Church. Plate 84. 


Pencil drawing. 


Wicked Hammond’s House. Plate 85. 


Pencil drawing. 
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AFTER JOHN CONSTABLE. 
760. A River Scene, with Barge. 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER. 1803-1902. 
1501. A Cow and Five Sheep. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN. — 1782-1842. 
752. A Stranded Boat. 


FREDERICK GEORGE COTMAN, R.I. Born 1850. 


881. Landscape. 
Dated 1892. 


DAVID COX. = 1783-1859. 
821. Windmill, and Man Ploughing. 


793. A Stream, with Figures Fishing. 

290. Lane Scene, Horseman on Road. 

216. Harvest-Time. 

795. A Lake in the Mountains. 

818. Coast Scene, with Figures. 

272. Bolton Abbey. 

825. A Road in North Wales, with Figures. 
789. In the Welsh Hills. 

273. Reaping, Landscape. 


Monochrome. 
340. Landscape, with Hills. 
791. A Cornfield. 
816. The White Pony. 
342. Kenilworth Caétle. 
814. The Coming Storm. Stokesay Castle. 
820. A Fisher Boy on the Coatt. 


128 


79°. 
826. 


318. 


817. 


3302. 


200. 
828. 
8I5. 
822. 
dos 
788. 
823. 
652. 
827. 


819. 
205. 
1512. 


358. 


824. 
667. 
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Pastoral Landscape, with Figures. 

Barden Tower, Yorkshire. 

Peace and War. Exhibited OW.S. 1849. Plate 86. 
232” 334”. From the Quilter Collettion. 
Exhibited David Cox Exhibition at Liverpool Art Club, 1875 


Exhibited R.A. Winter Exhibition, 1908. 
Signed and Dated, 1849. 


A Rustic Bridge in Wales. 


The Old Landing-Stage, Liverpool. 
72” x 102”, From the Collettion of James Gresham, Esq., 1917. 


Crossing Lancaster Sands. 

On the Beach, Figures loading Cart. 

A Harvest Scene. 

Friendship in the Welsh Hills. 

The Windmill on the Common. 

The Cart Shed, near a Welsh Road. 

The Coming Storm, Stokesay Castle; Figures on a Road. 
A Woody River Scene with Fishermen. 


Three Small Sketches in one Frame. Plate 87. 
Monochrome. 


A Road with a Ruin, Trees, and Man with Two Horses. 


Landscape, with Man Sowing. 


Landscape, with Figures; Autumn Colour. Plate 87. 
Lancaster. 
7k" Xx 10%”. 


A Welsh Cottage, with Children and Figures. 


Rustic Courtship. 


ag he PLATE 84. 


Gesesiin Bi? 


By JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


PLATE 85. 


3388. Wicked Hammond’s House. By JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


145. Sheep and Cattle with Shepherd on Hillside, Man on a White Horse. By DAVID COX. 
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PLATE 87. 


827. One of Three Small Sketches. Monochrome. By, DAVID) COX. 


1512. Landscape, with Figures; Autumn Colour. By DAVID COX. 
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796. Sunset over Mountains. 


794. A Watteau Scene. 


THOMAS CRESWICK. 1811-1869. 
275. Street Scene, with Church Tower. 


GEORGE HAYDOCK DODGSON. _ 1811-1880. 


215. Carol Singers. 
a8> X16". Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. Painted 1860. 


315. Féte Champétre. 
Dated 1849. From the Colletion of Edward Duncan, Esq., 1883. 


274. Crossing the Stream. 


SIR ALFRED EAST, R.A. 1849-1913. 
Isto. Rivington Pike, from the Bungalow. 


3054. Whitby, Yorkshire. 


1219. Segovia Castle, Spain. 


ANTHONY VANDYKE COPLEY FIELDING. 1787-1855. 
813. A Scotch Lake Scene. 


270. Loch Katrine, with Figures and Cattle in the Foreground. 
1838. 124” x 16}”. From the Collettion of C. D. Rudd, Esq., 1919. 


350. Loch, with Cattle. 

717. A Shipwreck near Jetty. 

751. Fishing-Boat off a White Headland. 
727. Ships at Sea in a Storm. 

746. A Mountain Lake. 

729. Landscape, Castle in distance. 


757- Landscape, with Ruined Castle and Figures. 


MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. = 1826-1899. 


736. Riverside Church, with Figures and Sheep. 
28 


130 ENGLISH PAINTING OF THE XVIIITH-XXTH CENTURIES 
740. The Bird’s Nest. Plate 88. 


1528. Seaweed Gatherers. 


3550. On the Common, Hambledon. 


WILLIAM B. FORTESQUE. = Exhibited 1880-1893. 
2822. Picking Cowslips. 


JOHN FULLEYLOVE. = 1846-1908. 
353. Versailles. 


3183. The Great Avenue, Hampton Coutt. 


214. Hampton Court Palace. 


HENRY GASTINEAU. _ 1797-1876. 
3130. Souvenir d’Italie. 


SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 1817-1897. 
3161. The Return of the Vidors. 


14h” X 254”. From the Collettion of John Henderson, Esq., 1882. 
From the Collettion of Charles Churchill, Esq., 1917. Painted 1872. 


EDWARD JOHN GREGORY, R.A., P.R.I. 1850-1909. 
1502. Study for “ Boulter’s Lock.” 


iad 37 


11d” x 152”. Exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 1883. 
From the Collettion of Charles Galloway, Esq., 1905. 


491. Last Touches. 


Female figure with palette in hand, painting. 
224” x 162”. Charcoal drawing. 
Exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 1881. 
Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 1887. 
Exhibited at Paris, 1889. 
Exhibited at the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901. 
From the Collettion of Charles J. Galloway, Esq., 1905. 


CHARLES GREGORY, R.W.S. Exhibited 1873-1893. 
3064. Near Runswick. 


PLATE 88. 


740. The Bird’s Nest. By MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 


783. The Bass Rock, By WILLIAM LEIGHTON LEITCH. 


PLATE 89. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUNT. 


Portrait of J. M. W. Turner. 


739- 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUNT. 
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CHARLES GREEN. 1840-1898. 
2906. Sailor’s Hornpipe. 
Dated 1878. From the Collettion of Colonel Arbuthnot, 1882. 
KATE GREENAWAY. — 1845-1901. 
1750. Lady in Viorian Bonnet, with Boy and Girl at side. 


1748. Girl with Basket of Vegetables, Child and Kitten. 


Water-colour drawing. 
3547. Ready for the Party. 


1518. Out for a Walk. 
CARL HAAG.  Botn 1820, 


829. A Negro Head. 
Dated 1874. 


SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 1849-1914. 
4384. Portrait of Lord Tennyson. 
Head and shoulders, three-quarter view, grey beard; he wears a dark cloak round his grey suit, 


and black tie. Dark background. 


WwW 


35 6275 Signed with initials. Exhibited at Southampton Art Gallery. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1922. 


JAMES HOLLAND. _ 1800-1870. 
1542. Spanish Ladies at their Devotion. 


750. A Street Scene, Normandy. 


WILLIAM HENRY HUNT. — 1790-1864. 
265. The Blessing. 


An old man in a smock sits saying his grace before his spread table. 
Eas eS Exhibited at Burlington House, 1891. 


From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
266. Young Salts. Plate 89. 


Two small boys on the seashore, the smaller pick-a-back the larger; the latter is half-supporting 
his burden against a large rock. 


104” x 7H”. From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904, 
313. The Ballad Seller. 


sy ee Ae 


292. Peaches, Purple Grapes, and Filberts. 
7h” x 12". From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
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ai. 


741. 


139: 


320. 


7133+ 
728. 


724. 
338. 


212. 


299. 


3063. 


744. 


262. 


3544 


777: 
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The Wanderer. 
Head of gipsy girl, with eyes upturned. 


15” X11”. Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchefter, 1887. 


From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Portrait of the Artist by Himself. 


153” x 114”. Exhibited at Paris, 1855. 
From the Collettion of Charles Frederick Huth, Esq., 1895. 


Portrait of J. M. W. Turner. 


Water-colour drawing. 


Jim Crow. 


A small negro boy sits warming his hands by a brazier. 
1 


14” X 10$”, From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Girl seated on a Bank sewing a Shawl. 


A Cottage Girl with a Pitcher. 


130 Be From the Collettion of William Waring, Esq., 1902. 


An Old Man reading the Bible. 
Bird’s Nest, with Primroses. 


Thrush’s Nest, with Primroses. 
12” x 16%”. From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


Chaffinch’s Nest, with Primroses. 
72” x 10}". From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


A Hastings Fisherman. 


A Boy kneeling at Prayer. 
From the Collettion of C. Simpson, Esq., 1890. 


Lady Seated by Fireside. 


SIR EDWIN HENRY LANDSEER, R.A. 1830-1896. 


and | 3545. The Dead stag: (A Pair) 


Sepia line drawings. 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON LEITCH. 1805-1883. 
A Sicilian Village near Lake, with Figures. 


Plate 89. 
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783. 
763. 


787. 


2223, 
267. 
847. 
784. 
780. 
306. 


837. 
864. 


304. 


3025. 


4366. 


Isi7.. 


20. 


2740. 


The Bass Rock. Plate 88. 
Mountain Landscape, with Ruins and Figures. 
Dated 1855. 
SIR JAMES DROMGOLE LINTON, P.R.I. 1840-1916. 
Off Guard. Plate go. 


A group of soldiers, dressed in seventeenth-century costume, are seated round a table in a large 
hall, drinking, singing, and playing musical instruments. Behind to the right stands a girl holding a jug. 


The Rose. 
Beatrice. 
Study of a Figure in Costume, Earl Murray, of Mary Queen of Scots Series. 
Study of a Figure in Costume, Jane Foster, of Mary Queen of Scots Series. 
Study of a Figure in Costume, Lord Darnley, of Mary Queen of Scots Series. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
Study of a Figure in Costume, Lord Lindsay, of Mary Queen of Scots Series. 
Study of a Figure in Costume, Rizzio, of Mary Queen of Scots Series. 
Portrait of a Lady in Red Dress and Hat. 

Head and shoulders. 

W. H. MARGETSON, R.I. Born 1861. 

Friendly Chat. 


ARTHUR HARDWICK MARSH, A.R.W.S. 1842-1909. 
Driftwood. Plate go. 


A large chalk drawing of a group of fisherwomen toiling along the seashore, bent under the weight 
of driftwood that they are carrying on their backs; a cold winter’s day. 


Signed and dated 1877. 
HERBERT M. MARSHALL, R.W.S. = 1843-1913. 
Top of Waterloo Place. 
Dated 1909. 
SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 1829-1896. 


Water-Colour Version of ‘“‘ Sir Isumbras at the Ford.” 


53° X77”. Exhibited at Bradford, 1904. 
From the Collettion of A. Sanderson, Esq., 1908. 
From the Collettion of George M‘Culloch, 1913. 


Pencil Sketch for ‘“‘ Sir Isumbras at the Ford.” 
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WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 1786-1863. 
Eve. 
Tinted drawing. 
WILLIAM JAMES MULLER. 1812-1845. 
Near Walbonstadt, Switzerland. 


The White House, with Pool in the Foreground. 
A River-Side. 


HENRY NINHAM. — 1793-1874. 
The Strangers’ Hall, Norwich. 
Sepia, tinted with colour. 
JAMES ORROCK, RJ. 1830-1913. 
Falkland Palace, Cottages, and Horse and Wagon in Foreground. 


White Horse Close, Edinburgh. 

Lincoln Cathedral. 

Durham Cathedral. 

Crookston Castle. 

Worthing Signal Station, Bathing Machines on Beach. 
Kegworth Church. 

Lincoln Cathedral, Boats and Barges on River. 
Bolton Castle, Yorkshire. 

Old Mill in Sussex, Sheep in Foreground. 
Warkworth Castle, Church Tower in Distance. 


GEORGE JOHN PINWELL, R.W.S. 1842-1875. 


Gilbert 4 Becket’s Troth; or the Saracen Maid. (An Illustration of a Romance 
of the Twelfth Century.) Plate 91. 


The Saracen Maid, dressed in white, with brown and yellow scarves about her waist, walks down 
a path through a meadow in the centre. Groups of people in early English costume are standing and 
sitting on the grass around her. Behind in the middle distance is seen shipping in the Thames, and 
far away across the river, distant hills. The pifture is extremely large for a water-colour, and very 
highly finished. The Saracen Maid’s white dress stands out very clearly against the browns, reds, and 
greys that dominate the rest of the piure. 

Gilbert 4 Becket was the father of the famous Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
by birth a burger of Rouen, and he was one of the Norman strangers who followed in the wake of 
William the Conqueror and settled in England. In the reign of Stephen he had large house property 
within the walls of London. 


787. Off Guard. By SIR JAMES DROMGOLE LINTON, P.R.I. 


4366. Driftwood. By ARTHUR HARDWICK MARSH, A.R.W.S. 
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Gilbert 4 Becket, who had followed his lord to the Holy Land, and had been taken prisoner, attrafted 
the notice and gained the love of the daughter of a Saracen chief. With her assistance he effected his 
escape and returned to England. The girl determined to follow him, and with the help of the only 
two words of English she knew, “London” and “Gilbert,” succeeded in finding him. He caused 


her to be baptized, changed her name to Matilda, and married her. 
22" 457% Signed and dated |72. First exhibited in 1872. 
Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchefter, 1887. 
Exhibited at Burlington House, 1906. 
From the Collettion of Sir John Jaffray, Bart. 
From the Colleétion of William Newall, Esq., 1922. 


SIR EDWARD JOHN POYNTER, P.R.A. 1846-1919. 


322. A Surrey Arcadia. 


15h” X 234”. Exhibited at the Royal Water-Colour Society, 1884. 


Exhibited at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchefter, 1887. 


From the Collettion of Charles J. Galloway, Esg., 1905. Painted 1883. 


SAMUEL PROUT. = 1784-1852. 


756. A Normandy Street Scene with Figures. 
Water-colour drawing. 


307. Cathedral Interior, Féte of St. Genevieve. 
Water-colour drawing. 


309. Cathedral, Street, and Canal. 


J. SKINNER PROUT. — 1806-1876. 


3524 to 3520. Seven Midget Drawings of Venice, in one Frame. 


Weater-colour drawings. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM. Born 1867. 
17. Andromeda. 


Plate 92. 


Andromeda, in saxe blue, is chained to a high rock. Above, on the rock, a long, grey, hideous 
dragon lies, peering over the edge at the captive girl beneath. Andromeda was the daughter of Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia. In consequence of Cassiopeia boasting that her daughter’s beauty surpassed that of the 
Nereids, Neptune sent a sea-monster to lay waste the country. The oracle Ammon promised deliverance, 
if Andromeda was given up to the monster; Cepheus was obliged to chain his daughter to a rock. 


She was found and saved by Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained her for his wife. 


CHARLES JAMES RICHARDSON. — 1806-1871. 


232. Princess Elizabeth Porch to Garden, Coombe Valley, Warwickshire. 


Water-colour drawing. 


233. Princess Elizabeth Room, Coombe Valley, Warwickshire. 


Water-colour drawing. 


235. White Hart Inn, Scole, Norfolk. 


Water-colour drawing, unfinished. 
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1509. 


2886. 


2887. 


1652. 
1653. 
1654. 


1214. 


1213. 
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Forde House, Devon; Interior. 
Water-colour drawing. 


Park Hall, Oswestry, Shropshire. 


Entrance to Montacute, Somerset. 
Water-colour drawing. 


THOMAS MILES RICHARDSON, SEN. 1784-1848. 


Newcastle and Gateshead from the Ropery Banks. 
124” x 192”. From the Collettion of S. H. Fraser, Esq., 1922. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON. = Exhibited 1842-1869. 
Interior, Helmsley Castle, Yorkshire. 


Weater-colour drawing. 


THOMAS RILEY. Exhibited 1878-1892. 
Persephone. ) 


Persephone, nude, is gathering flowers in a grassy wood. 

Persephone was the daughter of Demeter and Zeus. Her father in secret promised her to Pluto, 
god of the nether world, and one day while the unsuspeéting maiden was gathering flowers the earth 
opened and Pluto carried her off. Demeter eventually rescued her daughter, but through having eaten 
part of a pomegranate in the lower world, she was condemned to always spend a third of the year 


with Pluto. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 1828-1882. 
Head of a Lady. 


1” 


21” X17". Coloured chalk, drawn 1867. 
From the Collettion of C. Fairfax Murray, Esq., 1920. 


Head of a Lady. 
Coloured chalk drawing. 


CHARLES PROSPER SAINTON. Born 1861. 
An Idyll. 


A Nymph. 
La Belle du Village. 


Three silver-point drawings. 


GEORGE SIDNEY SHEPHERD. Circa 1831-1858. 
Lower Bridge Street, Chester, 1829. 


Bridge Street, Chester, 1825. 
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SIMEON SOLOMON. _ 1841-1905. 


3352. Figure of a Girl at a Fountain. 
Head and shoulders. 


3353. The Angel of Death. 
Head and shoulders. 


SPENCER STANHOPE, — 1829-1908. 
2642. The Mill. 


2765. The White Rabbit. 


| FRANCIS PHILIP STEPHANOFF. 1788-1860. 
1515 and 1516. Falstaff, Bardolph, and Dame Quickly. 


GEORGE ADOLPHUS STOREY, R.A. = 1834-19109. 
4279. The Lost Labour of the Danaids. 
Dated 1903. 


JOHN MACALLAN SWAN. — 1847-1910. 
1160. Leopard. 
Coloured drawing. 


FREDERICK TAYLER. 1832-1889. 


747. A Halt: Raiding Highland Cattle. 
719. A Highland Cottage Farm. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. — 1811-1863. 
414. Mr. and Mrs. Caudle. 


Pencil sketch, tinted with water-colour, of Mr. and Mts. Caudle in bed. Written in the bottom 
cornet of the drawing is: “No, Mr. Caudle, I shan’t go to sleep like a good soul.”—Vide Punch. 


JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. 1775-1851. 
4030. Dudley Castle, View looking up the River. 


Barges in the foreground; to the right, a house with night flares; to the left, faftories; a hill 
and Dudley Castle in the background; moonlight. 
11” x 163”. 9 Circa 1831. © From Moon’s Gallery, 1833. From the Ruskin Collection. 
From the Collettion of Sir George A. Drummond, K.C.M.G., 1919. 
Engraved by R. Wallis, 1833, in “ England and Wales.” 


4743. Lucerne from the Walls. 

A view over the town towards the Lake of Lucerne; the wall with high towers to left and a flight of 
steps in foreground, with a lady and a group of children walking towards front ; a lady seated and a man 
Standing in a lookout of the wall to right; the city spread out below, with two covered bridges, and the 
lake in distance. 

12” 18”. From the Ruskin Collettion. 

From the Sir John Fowler Collettion, 1899. 
From the S. Nettlefold Collettion, 1909. 
From the D. Stoner Crowther Collettion, 1924. 
Exhibited at Birmingham, 1899. 
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Richmond ‘Terrace. 
Figures of ladies and children in the foreground; behind, an extensive view over Richmond Park and 
the Thames. 


rif” x 178”. From the Novar Collettion, 1877. 
Engraved in Turner’s “ England and Wales,” by J. T. Willmore. 


Lancaster from the Aquedud. Plate 93. 


An extensive view from the Aquedu&, from which winds the River Lune towards Lancaster, 
silhouetted against the sky, on a hill in the far distance. The river passes under a six-spanned bridge 
in the middle distance. In the foreground there are figures and also a horse. 


TL OC USE Exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 1857. 
From the Collettion of Charles Langton, Esq. 

From the Collettion of William Leech, Esq., 1887. 

From the Collection of F. Stevenson, Esq. 

From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 

Engraved by R. Wallis, 1827, in “ England and Wales.” 


Bolton Abbey, Wharfedale. 


102” x 154”. From the Collettion of John Ruskin, Esq. 
From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
Engraved by R. Wallis, 1827, in “ England and Wales.” 


Portsmouth. Plate 94. 
Portsmouth is seen from the sea; in the foreground are two rowing-boats and a buoy; sailing- 
ships in the distance to the right and to the left. The sea is choppy. 


6” x9”. From the Collection of C. F. Huth, Esq., 1895. 
From the Collection of F. Stevenson, Esq. 

From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 

Engraved by W. Miller, 1825, in “ The Southern Coast.” 


Hafod, Cardiganshire. 


In the foreground rock and trees and a rapid river, behind which is the building; in the back- 
ground, mountains half-covered by clouds. 


24” x 36". 


Minehead and Dunster Castle, Somertset. 


6” x 82”. From the Collection of J. Morley, Esq., 1896. 
From the Collection of F. Stevenson, Esq. 

From the Collettion of James Orrock, Esg., 1904. 
Engraved by W. B. Cooke in “ The Southern Coast.” 


Falmouth. Plate 94 


In the foreground, seated figures; across the bay appears an isthmus crowned with buildings ; 
ships are anchored in the harbour. The sky is covered with cumulus clouds. 


6” x9”. Engraved by W. B. Cooke in Turner’s “ Southern Coast of England,” 1849. 
Wells Cathedral. 


The west front of the Cathedral, with figures playing cricket in the foreground. 


163” x 214”. Weater-colour drawing. 
From the Collettion of B. G. Windus, Esq., 1868. 
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3507. Falmouth. By JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. 
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226. Portsmouth. By JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. 
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PLATE 96. 


301. Near Lowther Castle. By PETER DE WINT, O.W.S. 
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754 
4696. 


4716. 


4715. 


4697. 


4698. 


4398. 


366. 
764. 
755> 
352. 
201. 
F<10, 
738. 


Mowbray Lodge, Ripon, Yorkshire. 
The Bass Rock. 


In the foreground, portions of a wrecked vessel and a boat with sailors; a stormy sea and sky 
with lightning. The Bass Rock in the middle distance. 


63” x 92”. From the Collettion of Charles Maw, Esq., 1920. 
Yarmouth Roads. Plate 95. 


In Turner’s later Style. A turbulent sea and sky, a piece of wreckage in the foreground, black 
forms suggestive of moored boats; on the left, a steamer with smoke blowing across the sky; a town 
in the distance. Moonlight. 


From the Collettion of Thomas Greenwood, Esq., 1875. 
The Light Towers of La Heve. 


A vignetted water-colour drawing. In the foreground, men in a boat, behind which a steamer’ and 
a sailing ship; cliffs and towers of La Heve in the background. Moonlight. 


Exhibited at the Turner Exhibition, Guildhall, 1899. 
From the Newall Collettion. 


Swiss Walley Scene. 


In the foreground, low country with bridge, figures, and horses. In the background, stone bridge, 
high cliffs with buildings; mountains behind and on both sides. 
9h” x 108”. 


Off Dover, Storm Clearing. 


A view off the coast; wreckage in front. 
64” x 103”, 
Margate. Plate 92. 


In the foreground, a sheet of water; in the background, the town; on the left, the lighthouse. 
Sunset. A vignette. Engraved.: 


73” x6”. From the Collettion of T. S. Kennedy, Esq., 1895. 


JOHN VARLEY. = 1778-1842. 
Swiss Mountains and Lake. Plate 90. 


A Landscape, with a Stream. 

A Landscape, with Bridge and Cattle. 
Tidal River, with Figures. 

Harlech Castle, North Wales. 

A River Scene, with Castle. 


A Lake Scene, with Trees and Mountains. 
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SYDNEY CURNOW VOSPER, A.R.W.S. Born 1866. 
Salem. 
Scene in an old high-pewed church, with old men and women in Welsh costume, 
WILLIAM WALCOT, R.E. Born 1874. 
The Palace of Justice, Brussels. Plate 97. 


FRED WALKER, A.R.A. 1840-1875. 


A Fisherman and Gillie, Glen Spean. 


204” X 15%”. From the Collettion of W. Leech, Esq., 1887. 
From the Collettion of L. B. Harris, Esq., 1895. 


The Harbour of Refuge. 
10” x 164”. Study for famous picture. From the Artist’s Sale; 1875. 


Fishmonger’s Shop. 
An old green-fronted shop, with a slab covered with an assortment of fish; on the left, a man 


is selling fish to a girl who stands at the door of the shop; on the right, a boy with a hoop, looking 
into an earthenware pan; costumes of the early’ nineteenth century. 


14” X 224”. Exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1878. 

Exhibited at Burlington House, 1891. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1901. 
From the Collettion of F. Lehman, Esq., 1892. 

From the Collettion of Stephen G. Holland, Esq., 1908. 

Etched by R. W. Macbeth, B.A. 


SIR ERNEST ALBERT WATERLOW. — 1850-1919. 
Clayton Mills, Sussex Downs. 


WILLIAM HARRIS WEATHERHEAD. — Exhibited 1862-1893. 
Chelsea Pensioners. 
Dated 1886. 
JAMES ABBOTT M‘NEILL WHISTLER. — 1834-1903. 
Study of a Girl Sitting. Plate 97. 
10° X64". Pencil. 
PETER DE WINT, O.W.S. 1784-1849. 


Near Lowther Castle. Plate 96. 
A widespread wooded landscape, with sheep and shepherd. 


Kneeton-on-the-Hill, near Hoveringham-on-Trent. 
WH A ay & fie From the Colleition of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 


View of Epping Forest, near High Beech, Essex. 
qb" KS 5", From the Collection of James Orrock, Esq., 1904. 
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Lincoln, with a View of the Town and Cathedral. 
21h” x 34h”. From the Collettion of J. Ruston, Esq., 1913. 


Derwentwater. 
234” X39”. From the Collettion of C. D. Rudd, Esq., 1919. 


Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Landscape, Cattle in Stream. 
Landscape, Stream, Cattle, and Bridge. 
Park Scene, with Deer. 


The Hayfield. 


Tinted monochrome. 


Road through a Park, with Row of Tall Trees on a Bank. 


Conway Castle. 

A Stormy Day near the Coast. 
Sackbridge Hall. 

Landscape, with Willows and Cattle. 
A View in Staffordshire, near Stone. 
Landscape, with Cottage and Figures. 
Entrance to Haddon Hall. 

Lane Scene, with Gabled Houses. 
The Windmill. 

The Stricken Oak. 

Hilly Landscape, with Winding River. 
Felling Trees in the Park. 


A Lake Scene refle@ing Tall Trees. 


Landscape, Low-lying Country. 
Still Life, Red Earthenware Pot, etc., on Table. 


Timber-Sawing. 


Plate 98. 


Plate 99. 


VIl 


FOREIGN PICTURES IN OIL, WATER-COLOUR AND 
LINE, AND ENGRAVINGS 


T is not possible to discuss this section as a group, as has been done with 
the English works. Lord Leverhulme acquired the few foreign pictures he 
possessed much less deliberately than he acquired the English part of his 

Colleé&tion. In the course of his adventures among English pictures he would now 
and then find a chance of purchasing a foreign work, either because it happened 
to appeal to him for some reason as a work of art, ot because it was included 
in one of the colleGtions of English works that he took over in its entirety from 
its owner; but his collecting of foreign works was not in any sense of the word 
a syStematic one. 


We find in the Port Sunlight Collection several very interesting foreign pictures, 
between which, however, there are no particular connecting links. Among these 
is a clever d’Hondecoeter, “Parrots,” a Fantin-Latour “ Flower-Piece,” a very 
curious German Primitive painting, a portrait by Kneller, a portrait of “ Lady 
Hamilton’ by Vigée Le Brun, a portrait of “The Countess of Chesterfield” by 
Lely, an interesting copy of a Titian and of a Rembrandt, two very accomplished 
drawings for tapestry, after Rubens, a pretty drawing by Domenico Feti, a drawing 
by Boucher, a Meissonier drawing, and drawings by Zuccaro, Guido Reni, and 
Del Piombo. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN PICTURES 


OILS 


LUDOLF BAKHUISEN. 1631-1708. (German.) 
2715. Ship in a Storm. 


S. BAGHOT DE LA BERE. 
686. Retreat from Moscow (1812). 


Snowy landscape. In the centre, on a frozen white horse, sits a skeleton, the remains of his clothes 
flapping about him. 


RENE THEODORE BERTHON. 1776-1859.  (French.) 
7io. Portrait of Napoleon. 


Head and shoulders, three-quarter view. 


FRANCOIS AUGUSTE BONHEUR. 1824-1884.  (French.) 
7o2. Brittany, Cattle on the Seashore. 


Five heavily-built cattle grazing in a field before a Strip of sand; across the bay is a2 mountainous 
coast. 


I7f” X27”. Signed. From the Collettion of H. T. Morton, Esq., 1899. 


ROSA(LINE) BONHEUR. 1822-1899. (French.) 
1412. A Foraging Party. 


Two wild boars on a large scale in the foreground, and three others coming towards them through 
the trees in the background. A wood scene. 


97” x 69”. Signed and dated 1876. 
From the Collettion of Ernest Gambart, Esq., M.V.O., 1903. 
Engraved by A. Gilbert. 


2225. Head of a Lioness. 
Signed. 


AFTER PARIS BORDONE. By MeEmBER OF VENETIAN SCHOOL. 1500-1571. 
704. A Roman Matron. 


FRANCOIS BOUCHER. 1703-1770. (French.) 
3057. Venus and Cupid in the Clouds. 


Venus, nude, is seated in clouds and drapery; at her feet are two doves, and beside her, leaning 
against her knee, is a tiny, nude, dark-skinned Cupid, who stretches out his hands for a rose that 
Venus holds playfully out of his reach. 

ore” < 174". Oval. Signed and dated 1762. 
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CHARLES BROCKY. 1808-1855. (Hungarian.) 


2893 to 2896. The Seasons: Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 


a2 73. 


2716. 


7il. 


4127. 


4126. 


2645. 


1657. 


2743. 


2806. 


Four oval pifures, representing the four seasons, by small nude boys in different typical surround- 
ings. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1852. 


GASPARD DE CRAYER. 1582-1669. (Flemish.) 
The Death of Adonis. 


Adonis lies dead in the centre of the foreground; he is surrounded by mourning figures, four 
maidens, and a baby. ‘To the right are two dogs. Landscape background. All the figures are nude. 

The beautiful youth, Adonis, was the son of Cinyras, by his daughter, Smyrna, or Myrrha. He 
was beloved of Venus, but he died of a wound which he received from a boar during the chase. 
The flower anemone sprung up from his blood. The grief of the goddess was so great at his death 
that the gods of the lower world allowed him to spend six months every year on earth with Venus. 


MELCHIOR D’HONDECOETER. 1636-1695. (Dutch.) 
Parrots. 


In the foreground, two birds of some tropical breed, the larger being gorgeously coloured; in the 
background a tree, perched upon which are two other birds; in the distance, a lake and two mountains. 
DIAZ (NARCISSE-VIRGILIS DIAZ DE LA PENA). 1808-1876. (Spanish.) 

A Girl seated in a Landscape. 


Girl, in blue and white dress, with a dog at her side, seated in a landscape. 


H. FANTIN-LATOUR. 1836-1904, (French.) 


Bouquet of Tea Roses, in a Vase. 


One of the roses has fallen out and lies on the table beside the vase. 
Signed and dated November [76. 
Flower Piece. 
Signed and dated /8t. 


H. FANTIN-LATOUR ann MADAME DUBOURG. 


Study of Roses in a Bowl. 
This pi€ture cannot be accepted as an authentic work by Fantin-Latour. It is a@ually the work 


of his intimate friend, Madame Dubourg. The fa& that the pi€ture is signed with Fantin’s name perhaps 
justifies us in supposing that he added some touches to it. 


EDOUARD FRERE. 1819-1886. (French.) 
The Cut Finger. 


A girl sits in a room, binding up the finger of a small boy in blue, and with a straw hat. 


Cold Hands. 


An old woman seated in a wood, resting on her bundle of sticks; she warms with her own the 
hands of a small boy who stands beside her. 


Girl writing at Desk, in Dark Dress. 
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3756. Christ trampling upon Death and Sin, with small Portraits of Donor and 


Family. Plate 100. 


The figure of the Saviour trampling on Death and Sin. Groups of a Donor with his family on 
either side; a landscape background of river, buildings, and mountains. 

This picture bears an inscription commemorating the death on April 15, 1530, of Frau Elizabeth 
Hartlungen the Elder, and of the death on May 9, 1539, of her husband, Heronimus Hartlungen the 
Elder, Baron and Rent-master of Iselen. 


On panel, 31” X45”. From the Collettion of Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer, 1919. 
A. GLESHORST. 


2855. Fruit and Flowers. 


2751. 


2043. 


ey 


SIR 


2874. 
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ANTOINE JEAN GROS. 1771-1835. (French.) 


Napoleon as First Consul. 
Head and shoulders. 


AFTER SIR GODFREY KNELLER. = 1646-1723. (Born at Liibeck.) 
A Young Cavalier. 


A young Cavalier in a buff jerkin and cuirass, wearing a blue sash. 


Lh Dani. 
VIGEE LE BRUN (MARIE LOUISE ELIZABETH). 1755-1842. 
Portrait of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante. Plate tot. 


Vigée Le Brun went to Naples in 1790, where she painted four portraits of Lady Hamilton, during 
the next few years. 

Three-quarter length, dressed in brown with a wreath of vine leaves and red ribbon round her 
head, and her long brown hair flying out behind; she moves forward with fluttering dress, holding 
a tambourine high in front of her, and turning her head back over her shoulder. Behind is a large 
expanse of sky with the sun setting, and to the left Vesuvius in eruption. 

Lady Emma Hamilton (1761 °-1815), wife of Sir William Hamilton (1730-1803), the ambassador, 
née Lyon. She went to London in 1778, probably as a nursemaid, and lived under the protefion of 
Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh and the Hon. Charles Greville as Emily Hart, 1780-1784. She became the 
mistress of Sir William Hamilton at Naples, 1786, and was married to him in 1791. She first saw 
Nelson in 1793, and became intimate with him on his return from the Nile in 1798. She and her 
husband accompanied Nelson to Palermo and then to England, where she gave birth to Horatia in 1801. 
She was involved in debt by her extravagances in spite of legacies from both her husband and Nelson, 
and she died in obscurity in Calais in 1815. 


524” x 414”. Sold in the Tripier Le Franc Sale, Paris, 1883. 
Mexzotint by J. B. Pratt. 


PETER LELY (PIETER VAN DER FAES). 1618-1680. (Born in Westphalia.) 


Portrait of the Countess of Chesterfield. 


Half-length, full face; she leans her head on her right hand; she wears a low brown dress with 
a white under-slip. Dark background. 

Catherine Kirkhoven, Lady Stanhope and Countess of Chesterfield (¢. 1667), was governess to Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. She married Lord Henty Stanhope, son and heir to the First Earl of Chester- 
field, in 1628, who died in 1634. After refusing Vandyck she married John Polyander 4 Kirkhoven 
(or Kerkhoven), one of the ambassadors from the States-General, who came over to negotiate the 
marriage between William of Orange and Princess Mary in 1641. She was privy to Royalist plots 
hatched on the Continent, and was arrested in England, but was afterwards acquitted and returned to 
Holland. She was made Countess of Chesterfield for life in 1660, and was Lady of the Bedchamber 
to the Queen in 1663. 
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AFTER SIR PETER LELY. 


Portrait of a Lady with a Gauze Scarf. 


Three-quarter length, standing; she wears her fair hair in stiff ringlets, a grey satin dress and a 
gauze scarf. Landscape background. 


AFTER WILLEM VAN MIERIS. 1662-1747. (Dutch.) 
The = Guitar Player. 


A girl, in a green dress and coat edged with white fur, seated near a table playing a guitar. Her 
left arm leans on the table, across which lies a rich piece of fabric, another musical instrument, and a 
music book. The whole pifture is rather dark. 


AFTER REMBRANDT (HARMENSZ VAN RIJN). 1607-1669. (Dutch.) 


Portrait of a Gentleman about Fifty. 


Described in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1836, No. 376, as “A gentleman about fifty years of age, 
of a thin visage and light hair, seen in nearly front view, holding in his right hand a medal, which is 
attached to a chain round his neck. He has a large red cap with yellow stripes, and a brown dress 
relieved by a white pendant collar. An excellent example in portraiture. 3 feet by 2 feet 5 inches. 
Canvas (enlarged 2 inches). Now [1836] in the Colle@ion of Frederick Perkins, Esq.” 

Dr. Hofstede de Groot in his edition of Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of Dutch paintings, mentions this 
picture in the following passage: “A man of about fifty, with a medal; in the Collection of F. Perkins, 
1836; a forgery, repeatedly exhibited and offered for sale.” 


eee Canvas. ; 

Exhibited at Burlington House, 1902, as by Rembrandt. 
From the Collettion of Frederick Perkins, Esq., 1836. 
From the Colletiion of George Perkins, Esq., 1890. 
From the Collettion of Arthur Sanderson, Esq., 1910. 


PUPIL OF SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 1577-1640. (Flemish.) 
The Daughter of Herodias. 


As it is well known, Rubens produced in his own day far more pictures than he could have painted 
single-handed; he surrounded himself by a number of pupils, among whom were some very skilful 
painters indeed. It is usually impossible to distinguish between one pupil and another, especially in 
view of the fact that several of these painters would work on the same canvas, and that Rubens himself 
frequently performed portions of the work. Like many of the large pictures in the Louvre and else- 
where, it is not possible to give the name of the painter of this pi€ture; although there is no doubt 
that Rubens did not paint any part of it, it gives a general idea of the sort of work he was accus- 
tomed to perform. The picture contains portraits of Rubens’s wife, though it was probably painted 
after the master’s death. 

A company of people are seated at a banqueting-table; to the right at the head of the table 
are seated Herod the king and Herodias, his brother Phillip’s wife; in front in the centre stands Salome, 
the daughter of Herodias, dressed in red and carrying towards her mother a covered dish, the lid of 
which she is about to lift. Herod, in a dark hat and dress, with ermine collar, clutches at the table- 
cloth with one hand and bites the fingers of the other as he catches sight of John the Baptist’s head 
beneath the lid of the dish. The guests lean towards Salome with curiosity. Around are pillars and 
Roman archite@ure. Rich florid colour. 


“For Herod had laid hold of John, and bound him and put him in prison for Herodias’ sake, 
his brother Philip’s wife. 

“For John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her. 

“And when he would have put him to death, he feared the multitude, because they counted him 
a prophet. 

Z But when Herod’s birthday was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced before them and pleased 
Herod. 

“ Wherefore he promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she would ask. 
te “And she, being before instructed of her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head in a 
charger. 

“And the king was sorry: nevertheless for the oath’s sake, and them that sat with him at meat, 
he commanded it to be given her. 

“‘ And he sent and beheaded John in the prison. 
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“And his head was brought in a charger, and given to the damsel: and she brought it to her 
mother.”—Sr. MAtrHEw, chap. xiv. ver. 3-11. 
80” x 105”. Exhibited at Burlington House, 1878 and 1893. 
From the Collettion of Thomas George Breadalbane Morgan-Grenville-Gavin, M.C., 1917. 


JEAN BAPTISTE SANTERRE. — 1658-1717. (French.) 


Portrait of a Lady. 


Three-quarter length. She wears a blue velvet dress, and a cap on one side. With her left hand 
she takes fruit from a dish that is held up to her by a negro boy. 


GODFRIED SCHALKEN. = 1643-1706. (German.) 
Portrait of William III. 


Three-quarter view of William III. in armour. Head and shoulders. Landscape background. 

William III. was son of William, Prince of Orange and Mary, daughter of Charles I. He acceeded 
to the throne in 1689; he died in 1702 at the age of fifty-one, having reigned thirteen years. He 
married Mary II., eldest daughter of James II., who reigned with him till her death in 1694. 


AFTER TERBURGH (GERARD TER-BORCH). 1617-1681. (Dutch.) 


The Lute Player. 


This is a copy of a well-known picture by Terburgh in the Gallery at Cassel. The state of the 
pigment indicates a later period than that of Terburgh. 

A girl in a white satin dress and yellow jacket is seated playing a lute. The music lies on a table 
near her. There is a tiled floor and a greenish wall behind. 


AFTER TITIAN (TIZIANO VECELLI). 1599-1660. _(Italian.) 


Omnia Vanitas. Plate 102. 


A nude figure of a woman, with fair curly hair, a necklace of pearls, jewelled earrings, and a 
bracelet at each wrist, reclines on a couch, which is covered with red brown drapery; her right hand 
rests on her thigh, and with her left she caresses a small black and white dog, towards which her 
head is turned. ‘To the left on the end of the couch sits a man, leaning towards her so that only 
his back and profile are seen, his legs being out of the pi€ture. He wears a dark coat with golden 
yellow slashed sleeves, and breeches to match. At his neck a white ruff, and at his side the hilt of a 
swotd. To the right above the woman’s head hangs some red drapery; to the left is a view through 
a window of a fountain and a wooded garden. Very dark colour, particularly the background. 


DIRCK VAN DEN BERGEN. About 1645 to about 1689. (Dutch.) 
Milking-Time. 

Landscape, with girl milking a cow in foreground; another cow lies behind waiting her turn. 
Very dark rich colour. 


From the Emerson Collettion, 1853. 
From the James Hugh Anderson Collettion, 1879. 


AFTER DIEGO RODRIGUEZ DA SILVA Y VELASQUEZ. 1599-1660. (Spanish.) 


546. 


3376. 


Portrait of the Infante Don Balthazar Carlos. 


Don Carlos stands in black shooting-costume, gun in hand. At his feet sits a dog. Landscape 
background. 


FRANZ XAVIER WINTERHALTER. 1806-1873. (German.) 


Portrait of Prince Albert, in the year 1846. 


Full length, wearing orders. He stands in Court dress. Behind is a desk and chair; to each side 
above hangs red drapery, and in the centre is a window. 

Albert, the Prince Consort, was Duke of Saxony, Prince of Coburg and Gotha; he was born 
August 26, 1819; he married Queen Vitoria, February 10, 1840; he died December 14, 1861. 


FOREIGN DRAWINGS AND WATER-COLOURS 


AFTER C. ALBERTI. _ (lItalian.) 
3294. Pieta. 
1op” x 16”, Sepia wash, touched with white. 


ANTONIO APPIANI (Pp ANDREA APPIANI. = 1754-1817).  (Italian.) 
4251. Napoleon. Head turned to right. 


One of the earliest portraits of the Emperor. A contemporary note states that it_was drawn from 
life. 


Black and red chalk. From the Collettion of Francis Wellesley. 


FEDERIGO BAROCCIO, 1528-1612. _(Italian.) 


32934. Maiden asleep under a Tree, with her Dog beside her. 
of” x 74”. Chalk and water-colour. 


LOUIS LEOPOLD BOILLY. 1761-1845. | (French.) 
4255. Portrait of Napoleon I. 


Head and shoulders, face to right. Napoleon wears the well-known high-collared coat. This 
portrait was drawn in 1801. It is a study for a well-known engraving. 


Pencil and Indian ink. 


ROSA(LINE) BONHEUR. 1822-1899. — (French.) 
3787. A Scottish Cattle Raid. 


Cattle and sheep on a moorland, being driven from behind at either side by two Highland herdsmen. 


20” X 354”. Water-colour. From the Collettion of C. D. Budd, Esq., 1919. 
Engraved by C. G. Lewis. 


FRANCOIS BOUCHER. 1703-1770. (French.) 
3381. Rustic Courtship. 


Pencil. 


LUCA CAMBIASO. — 1527-1585. Italian.) 
3283a. Two Sketches of the Holy Family, with St. John, Our Lord in a Cradle, 
and St. Joseph working with a Carpentet’s Adze. 
14” X 104”. Sepia. 


3482. Sea Nymphs and Cupids. 


134” x 92”. Pen and sepia. 
148 


PLATE 103. 


3483. Venus and Cupid. By ANNIBALE CARRACCI. 


32774. Madonna and Child, with Angels. 
By PAOLO FARINATI OF VERONA. 
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PLATE 104. 


By B. C. MATURINO. 


One of the Hore or Seasons. 


3488. 


By DOMENICO FETI. 


h Face upturned to Heaven. 
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CARAVAGGIO (MICHEL. ANGIOLO AMERIGHI). 1569-1609. _(Italian.) 
3284. The Arrest in the Garden. 
12” X 10}”. Sepia wash touched with white, on dark-toned paper. 


POLIDORO DA CARAVAGGIO (POLIDORO CALDARA). 1492 ?-1543. 
(Italian.) 


3493. The Invention of the Cross by St. Helena. 
9g” x 72’. Sepia wash, on toned paper. 
ANNIBALE CARRACCI. 1560-1609. (Italian.) 
3483. Venus and Cupid. Plate 103. 
83" x 7p". Pen and sepia drawing. 
CARLO CIGNANI. 1628-1719. _(Italian.) 


3289. The Annunciation. An Angel indicating the Holy Spirit in the Form of a 
Dove to the Virgin. St. Joseph at the Side in Attitude of Repose. 


163” x 10”. Sanguine. 
AFTER ANTONIO ALLEGRI, (Called CORREGGIO). 1494-1534.  (Italian.) 
3296. Group of Children, and an Angel. 
Pencil on tinted paper. 
PAOLO FARINATI OF VERONA. — 1522-1606.  (Italian.) 
3277a. Madonna and Child, with Angels. Plate 103. 
QTC: Ink drawing on tinted paper. 


3286. The Madonna, with Child and Angels. 
Sepia, pen and wash, high lights white. 
DOMENICO FETI. 1589-1624. _(Italian.) 
3290. Saint, with Face upturned to Heaven. Plate 104. 
HE Sepia and red wash touched with white. 
AFTER JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD. — 1732-1823. (French.) 
3389. Iwo Girls at a Fountain. 
Sanguine. 
FRENCH SCHOOL. Eighteenth Century. 
2646. Hand-Painted Fan. 


By some decorator working in the environment of Boucher and other contemporary painters. 


Water-colour. 
PIER LEONE GHEZZI. 1674-1755. _ (Italian.) 


3279. Alexander visiting Diogenes in his Tub. 
Sepia, pen and wash, etc.; with floral border round the drawing. 
33 
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AFTER JACOPO PALMO GIOVIANO. 1544-1628. _(Italian.) 


3491. The Descent from the Cross. 
9” x 6}". Sanguine. 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. = 1497-1543. (German.) 


3500. A Council of Seven Men seated round a Table. 
Black wash touched with white, on dark brown paper. 


AFTER HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. 
1781. Head of a Young Man. 
12}” x gf”. From Woodburn Sale, 1854. Sanguine on toned paper. 
GIOVANNI IMPERIALI. Circa 1640-1690. _(Italian.) 
3277. Memories. . 
Sanguine. 
ITALO-FLEMISH SCHOOL. Early Seventeenth Century. 


3499. Landscape, with a Monument. 
Sepia and wash, on toned paper. 


ITALIAN SCHOOL. Late Sixteenth Century. 


3484. The Flagellation of Christ. 
13”x11h". Sepia wash, heightened with white. 


ITALIAN SCHOOL. Late Sixteenth Century. 


3485. The Birth of Hercules. 
9” x 128". Pen and wash, heightened with white. 


LEON AUGUSTIN L’HERMITTE. Born 1844.  (French.) 
3433. Repas a la Ferme. Plate 105. 


An interior with several peasants seated at a table; a girl holding a basket Stands by the open door. 
162” x 26”. He exhibited 1872-1881, at the Royal Academy. Brown chalk. 
From the Colletion of Baron Blanquet. 

From the Colletion of Colonel R. W. Shipway, J.P., 1918. Drawn 1891. 

LUCAS VAN LEYDEN (LUCAS JACOBSA). 1494-1533. (Dutch.) 


3285. The Circumcision. Plate 105. 
TO" KX TOF: Sepia wash touched with white, on toned paper. 


BATTISTA DI MATEO MALDINI (called DEGLI MOCCENTI). Circa 1537-1600. 
(Italian.) 
3287. The Adoration of the Magi. 
133” x93". Sepia wash; squared for enlargement. 


PLATE 105. 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN. 
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4525. The Corporal of the Guard. 
By JEAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER. 
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MARCO MARCHETTI (MARCO DA FAENZA). = Circa 1530-1588. — (Italian.) 
3276. The Birth of a Child, probably the Virgin. 
Sepia drawing. 
) B. C. MATURINO. 1490-1527. Italian.) 


3488. One of the Hore or Seasons. Plate 104. 
14h” x 82”. Sepia, pen and wash, on warm toned paper. 


3487. The Hore of Autumn. 
| 144”x9”. Sepia, pen and wash, on toned paper. 


JEAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER. 1813-1891. — (French.) 


4525. The Corporal of the Guard. Plate 106. 
Water-colour. Signed and dated 1876. 


From the Collettion of Colonel Arbuthnot, 1882. 
GHIROLAMO MUZIANO. — 1528-1592. __ (Italian.) 


3490. Christ raising the Widow’s Son. 
8B" x 11}”. Sepia wash, on toned paper. 


BARTOLOMMEO NAZZARI. = 1699-1758. _(Italian.) 


3281. Europa being carried by the Bull. Plate 107. 
TK IOE Pencil and sepia, touched with white ; unfinished. 


LELIO ORSI (LELIO DA NOVELLARA). 13511-1587. _ (Italian.) 


3275. Justice, with Sword and Scales. Plate 108. 
Pen drawing. 


AFTER FRANCESCO PARMIGIANINO (FRANCESCO MAZZUOLA). — 1504-1540. 
(Italian.) 


3492. Cupid. 
55° X38”. Sanguine. 


SANTO PERANDA. — 1566-1638. _(Italian.) 


3280. Venus, Adonis, and Cupid. Plate 107. 
BS ge Pen and wash, touched with gold, on blue paper. 


AFTER IL PERUGINO (PIETRO SANTI). Circa 1635-1700. —_(Italian.) 


3297. ‘T'wo Sketches: (1) St. Peter and Disciples discovering the Empty Tomb ; 
(2) The Madonna and Christ enthroned. 
143” x 9%”. Sepia, touched with white. 
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Infant Christ being Presented to the High Priest for Circumcision. 


Sepia, touched with gold and white. 


Head of a Maiden in Contemplation. 


Sanguine. 124” x9". 
Head of a Saint in the Habit of a Nun. 
Sanguine. 164” X 10”. 


PIETRO DE PETRI. 1663 or 1671-1716. _ (Italian.) 


Death of a Saint holding a Cross. 
ash xo¥, 
Sanguine. 


SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. = 1485-1547. _(Italian.) 


The Prophet Jonah, from the Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 


After Michael Angelo’s wall-painting. 
Sanguine. 
AFTER RAPHAEL. (German School ?) 
Equestrian Figure of Knight in Armour. 
142 x9”. Sepia, touched with white. 


SCHOOL OF RAPHAEL. 
The Nativity. 


212” x 164”. Sepia wash and white. 


The Last Supper. 


Sepia wash, on brown toned paper. 


AFTER REMBRANDT (HARMENSZ VAN RIJN). 1607-1679. 


Seated Figure of a Young Man. 
Wash drawing, sepia. 


GUIDO RENI. 1575-1642. _(Italian.) 
Youthful Male Head. 
Black and red chalk, on grey paper. 


GIULIO PIPI ROMANO. — 1493-1546. __(Italian.) 
The Forge of Vulcan. 
I1Z” X 10f”. Pen and sepia. 
ROMAN SCHOOL. — 1500-1550. 


Patt of a Composition of a Battle, with Elephants. 
112” x 108”, Sepia wash. 


(Dutch.) 


PLATE 107. 


3281. Europa being cartied by the Bull. By BARTOLOMMEO NAZZARI. 


3280. Venus, Adonis, and Cupid. By SANTO PERANDA. 


of) 


PLATE 108. 


3275. Justice, with Sword and Scales. By LELIO ORSI. 


a“ 


PLATE tog. 


By ROSALBA. 


Portrait of Horace Walpole. 


4235. 


PLATE 110. 


Arrer SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 


The Garden of Love—I 


Sir 
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The Garden of Love—II 
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ROSALBA (ROSALBA CARRIERA). 1675-1757. _(Italian.) 
Portrait of Horace Walpole. Plate 109. 


Head and shoulders; his long hair is tied with a ribbon and elaborately dressed; he wears a white 
cravat and a rich coat with heavy gold braid. Walpole is seen full face, with a particularly alert ex- 
pression. 

Horace Walpole (1717-1797), fourth Earl of Orford, fourth son of Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl 
of Orford; English author and prince of letter-writers. 

In 1739 he started on the grand tour of France and Italy in company with Gray the poet. On his 
return he became a Member of Parliament. He spent a social life—visiting, gossiping, corresponding, 
memoit-writing, and colle@ing curios. His famous memoirs and correspondences are important sources 
of information for the inner political history of his time. 


Pastel. 222” x 184”. 
From the Collettion of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 1913. 


AFTER SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 1577-1640. (Flemish.) 
The Garden of Love—I. (A Pair with the Drawing.below.) Plate 110. 


The original of this drawing was afterwards carried out in a pi€ture that is now in the Prado 
Gallery, Madrid. The companion drawing was also carried out in the Prado picture. 

Collection mark is that of the Earl of Aylesford (1786-1859), (Broad-topped “A” surmounted by 
Earl’s coronet), London and Packington Hall, Warwickshire. 

Heneage Finch, fifth Earl of Aylesford, succéda au fourth Earl du méme nom (1751-1812) artiste 
amateur distingué qui laissa de trés bonnes aquatelles et gravures. Ce dernier était déja grand admirateur 
des payages de Rembrandt et il limita 4 la perfe€tion dans ses eaux-fortes. La Collection était célébre 
pour ses belles estampes de Rembrandt, dont plusieurs provenaient du célébre recueil de Zoomer, aprés 
avoir été en dernier lieu dans la collection Denon (no. 779). Selon Josi, amateur avait déja acquis 
auparavant le superbe ceuvre de Rembrandt provenant des colleGtions Six(?) Réver et Ploos van Amstel 
(Catalogue de 1810, voir au no. 2034); le méme auteur reproduit quelques importants dessins de 
Rembrandt de la collection Aylesford, et fait aussi allusion 4 de beaux dessins de Rubens qu'il lui 
vendit. Le catalogue ms. de son ceuvre de Rembrandt ot se trouve intercalé de seul exemplaire connu 
de Vaffiche de la vente judiciaire des effets de ce maitre, est conservé a la “ Print-room” du British 
Museum. 

Lord Aylesford vendit ses Rembrandts 4 l’amiable en 1846, au matchand Woodburn moyennant 
£3000. Woodburn en revendit 17 pieces a Holford pour plus de £3500, ¢.a. le Rembrandt au sabre 
eu if. ét., le Bonus 4 la bague noire, le Coppeuol au fond blanc et le Six ze. ét., le reste 4 Hawkins 
vinrent plus tard, via Colnaghi, chez le Duke of Buccleuch, Smith, de Lisle Street, qui avait acheté 
4 Woodburn tout son stock d’estampes en 1847, offrit en mai de cette année les Rembrandt non vindus 
au British Museum pour {£3000 (prix d’achat du tout) et le 11 septembre 1848, le musée décida d’acquérir 
les pieces que son direteur en avait choisies. Il semble que Lord Aylesford se défit a lamiable, en 
méme temps que de ses Rembrandt, de la ian grands partie de sa riche collection d’estampes de l’école 
hollandaise, car on eu voit quantité passer dans la vente Hawkins de 1850. Les tableaux de la collection 
passerent en vente chez Christie le 4 juin, 1881, et la bibliothéque (chez la méme) en 1888; vente de 
sa bibliothéque musicale 25 aofit, 1873 (Puttick and Simpson). 

A second Collection mark, the initials J. C. R., are those of Sir J. C. Robinson, a celebrated colleCtor. 

A group of cavaliers and ladies, sporting in a garden beneath arches. An excellent portrait of the 
artist himself is included. He is the man with a moustache and “imperial,” and courtly, smiling ex- 
pression on the left, accompanied by a lady, who is Helen Fourment, the lady who so often appears in 
the master’s compositions. In the drawing Rubens and Helen are attended by a Cupid. 


19” X 28”, Pen and wash, on toned paper. Rubens name appears at the lower edge. 
From the Collettion of the Earl of Aylesford, 1893. 

From the Collection of Sir J. C. Robinson, Bart., 1902. 

Engraved on wood by Christoffel Jegher (about 1590-1660). 


The Garden of Love—II. (A Pair with the Drawing above.) Plate 110. 
This drawing is quite similar to the one just mentioned, and the above remarks apply to it. 
A group of cavaliers and ladies, attended by amorini, at the foot of a palace portico. 
a” uM 
19° X28", 
34 
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ANDREA MULDULLA (called SCHIAVONO). = 1522-1582. Italian.) 
3291. Virgin, St. John and Jesus. Plate 111. 
5a” X54". Sepia, pen and wash, high lights white, on toned paper. 
PERINO BUONACORSE DEL VAGA. 1499-1547.  (Italian.) 
3288. A Queen enthroned in a Palace. (Possibly the Queen of Sheba.) 


94" X 7". Sepia, pen and wash. 
3498. A Sacrifice to Diana. Plate 111. 
94° X 7h". Pen and sepia, on warm-toned paper. 


COPY FROM LEONARDO DA VINCI. 1452-1519. _— (Italian, Eighteenth Century.) 
3486. Studies of Grotesque Heads, etc. 


43" X 4". Sepia, pen drawings. 


AFTER LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
3293. Head of the Virgin. 
Sanguine. 
LORENZO DI VITERBO. Fifteenth Century. (Italian. 
3276a. Preparing for the Sacrifice. 
Weater-colour drawing. 
FEDERIGO ZUCCARO. Circa 1543-1609. __(Italian.) 


3295. Wenus, with Cupids, decorating a Hall with Festoons. 
11” X 19”. Sepia, pen and wash, on toned paper. 
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ENGRAVINGS 


W.H.L. ARTIST. TITLE. 


1605 T. L. Arxinson and S. Cousins (after | Perfect Bliss. (Signed artist’s proof.) 
Sit J. E. Millais). 


1560 F, Bartouozzi (after Sir T. Lawrence). | Miss Dorothy Farren, Countess of Derby. 
(Stipple proof engraving in the first 
State.) 

1555 Henry BircueE (after T. Gainsborough).| Cottage Children. (Open letterproof.) 


1617 S. Botswert (after Rubens). — The Lion Hunt. Men on Horseback 
attacked by Lions. 


4431 A. G. L. Boucuer-Drsnorers (after | Napoleon le Grand. 
F, Gerard. 


1584 W. Boucuer (after W. Sadler). Darby and Joan, The End of the Skein. 
(A signed artist’s proof.) 


2725 W. O. Burcess (after Sir T. Lawrence).| Mr. Kemble as Coriolanus. (Autograph 


portrait.) 

960 BuRNE- JONES. “Laus Veneris.” (Photogravure.) 

2826 FERDINAND GEILE Louvain “ Hotel de Ville.” (Etching.) 

2823 Do. Westminster Abbey, London; Henry VII. 
Chapel. (Etching.) 

2824 Do. Westminster Abbey, London; Entrance to 
the Chapter-House. (Etching.) 

2825 Do. Westminster Abbey, London; Ambulatory, 
N.  (Etching.) 

1581 S. Cousins (after Sir J. E. Millais). Cherry Ripe. (Signed artist’s proof.) 

1592 S. Cousins (after Sir J. Reynolds). Mts. Bradyll. (Mezzotint.) 

1644 J. Crozer (after Sir J. Reynolds). Mrs. Seaforth and Child. (Second State.) 


1572 Brunet Depaines (after J. Constable). | Salisbury Cathedral. (Etching.) 


Brunet Desaines (after Sir J. E. Millais). | Murthly Moss. 
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ARTIST. 


Brunet Deparnss (after Sir J. E. Millais). 


Ernest Drpatnes (after J. Constable). 
W. Dickinson (after Sir J. Reynolds). 
J. Drxon (after Sir J. Reynolds). 


VALENTINE GREEN (after E. F. Calze). 


VALENTINE GREEN (after Sit J. Reynolds). 
Do. 
Do. 


GrorGE H. Henry (after Sir J. E. Millais). 


H. HeRKoMER (after Sir J. E. Millais). 
Joxwn Jacoss (after Sir J. Reynolds). 
JouN Jones (after G. Romney). 
Joxun Jonss (after Sir J. Reynolds). 
P. DE LADELINE (after Rubens). 
D. Lucas (after J. Constable). 

Do. 
J. M‘Arpett (after G. Knapton). 


H. Macseru-Rarpurn (after Sir H. 
Raeburn). 


T. Parx (after T. Gainsborough). 
PIRANESI. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


LTTLE, 


Chill Odétober. 
(Etching.) 


(Signed artist’s proof.) 


The Hay-Wain. (Etching.) 
Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens. (First state.) 
The Duchess of Ancaster. (First state.) 


Lady with Vase, believed to be Isabella, 
First Countess of Sefton. 


The Countess Talbot. (First state.) 
Lady Betty Compton. (First state.) 


Lady Caroline Howard. (Proof mezzotint 
in the first State.) 


“Bubbles.” (Mezzotint.) 

** Caller Herrin’.” 

Miss Meyer, as Hebe. (First state.) 
The Hon. Mrs. Beresford. 

Lady Caroline Price. (First state.) 
The Three Graces. 

Salisbury Cathedral (The Rainbow). 
The Loch. -(Mezzotint.) 

Lady Greig (when Mrs. Eberton). 


The McNab, the Old Highland Chieftain. 
(Coloured mezzotint.) 


The Hon. Mrs. Watson. (First State.) 
Veduta del Porto di Ripa Grande. (Etching.) 
Veduta della Ponte Molle. (Etching.) 
Veduta del Palazzo Stopani. (Etching.) 


Veduta del Monumento eretto dell Impera- 
tor Tito Vespasiano. (Etching.) 


W.H.L. 
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ARTIST. 


PIRANESI. 


S. W. Reynoxps (after J. Northcote). 


PauL SANDBY. 


H. Scorr BripGWwaTeER (after 
Hoppner, R. A.). 


J. R. Smrru (after G. Romney). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
J. R. Smrrs (after Sir J. Reynolds). 


STEVENS (after Westall). 
C. Turner (after W. Owen). 


James WALKER (after G. Romney). 
Do. 


J. Warp (after J. Hoppner). 


Do. 


J. Warp (after Sir J. Reynolds). 


Js 


VPETE, 


Veduta della Villa Estinsein Tivoli. (Etch- 


ing.) 


Veduta del Ponte Lugano su IAnione. 
(Etching.) 


Villa Panifili. (Etching.) 
Veduta di Piazza Navona. (Etching.) 


Leopards. Two Leopards. (Engraving, 
printed in colours.) 


Shrewsbury. (Aquatint.) 

The Sisters. (Proof engraving.) 

Henrietta, Countess of Warwick. (Proof 
engraving in the first state.) 

Hon. Mrs. North. (First state.) 


Mts. Stables and Children. (Proof en- 
graving in the first state.) 


Mrs. Robinson as “ Perdita.” (Mezzotint 
engtaving in the first state.) 


Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, feeding 
Chickens. (Second State.) 


*“‘ Sappho.” (Engraving printed in colours.) 
The Fortune Teller. (Mezzotint engraving.) 


Mrs. Musters. (A proof engraving in the 
first State.) 


Miss Frances Woodley. (Second state proof.) 

Lady Heathcote as Hebe. (An open letter 
proof mezzotint engraving in the first 
state.) 

Children Bathing (The Hoppner Children). 


Mts. Billington. (Proof engraving in the 
first State.) 
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WEL: ARTIST. TITLE. 


642a | C. W. Wass (after Etty). Mezzotint engraving of Etty’s “ Judgment | 
of Paris.” x 


1595 James Watson (after F. Cotes). Lady Susan O’Brien. 
1651 James Warson (after T. Kettle). Lady Molyneux. (Second state.) 

259 James Watson (after Sit J. Reynolds). | Mrs. Mary Hale, as “ Euphrosyne” in 
“TL’Allegro.” (A proof mezzotint 
engraving in the first state.) 

157 Tuomas Watson (after Sir J. Reynolds). | Lady Bamfylde. (Mezzotint, first state.) 


1575 Do. te The Strawberry Girl. a 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS 


W.HLL. ARrIsT. TITLE. 

1619 bed Portrait of a Gentleman standing by 
Writing-table. (Proof, before letters.) 
(Mezzotint.) . 

1597 mt Portrait of William Wallace. (First proof.) 

1615 Sf Scriptural Subject, “The Last Supper.” 


More probably the Parable of the Feast. 


1180 After Solomon J. Solomon. “ The Judgment of Paris.” (Signed proof.) 


VIII 
SCULPTURES AND PEDESTALS 


HIS section of the Gallery consists of a curiously mixed colleGtion of carvings, 
old and modern. Nothing of particular importance in ancient sculpture 
seems to have come Lord Leverhulme’s way. The modern works of 

sculpture are all by popular nineteenth-century English sculptors and their followers. 
During the century, English craftsmen produced very little in clay, marble, or 
bronze, having permanent value, and the one ort two English sculptors who left a 
definite impression are not represented in the Gallery. Had Lord Leverhulme lived 
longer, he would probably have been attracted to Rodin and to some of the later 
sculptots who followed in his wake, and who have to-day gone some way towards 
teviving the plastic arts here and abroad. As it is, the Gallery of Sculpture at 
Port Sunlight consists largely of memorial busts and of carvings based on a scholarly 
rather than an esthetic understanding of the antique. We may note, however, 
several wotks by Mr. Onslow Ford, including a portrait bust of the late Lady 
Lever, a seated figure of “Scott” by Chantrey, several sculptures of Napoleon, a 
version of Houdon’s “Voltaire.” One of the best carvings is a fine French mantel- 
piece of the mid seventeenth century. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SCULPTURE 
PORTRAITS AND BUSTS 


T.M.3854. Mrs. W. H. LEVER (rHeE tate Lapy Lever). By Epwarp Onstow Forp, 
R.A. 1852-1901.  (British.) 


Life-size bust, a pair with No. 385. On yellow marble plinth. 
28” high. Marble. Executed 1900. 


T.M.385. Mr. W. H. LEVER (THE tate Viscount LEVERHULME). By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 


Life-size bust, a pair with No. 3854. On yellow marble plinth. 
29” high. Marble. Executed 1900. 


T.M.396. Mr. JAMES LEVER, Senor. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 
Life-size bust. On square giallo marble plinth. 
294” high. Marble. Executed 1895. 


X.3073. LADY LEVER. By Sit Wiiti1am GoscomBe Joun, R.A. Born 1860. (British.) 
Life-size bust. 
34%” high. White marble. 


T.M.121. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. = Statesman, 1809-1898. By E. ONsLow Forp, 
R.A. 


On circular dark green marble plinth. 


294” high. Bronze. Dated 1882. 


T.M.4oz. THe Ricur Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 
On square-veined yellow marble plinth. 


29” high. White marble. Executed 1882. 
X.4180. CHARLES JAMES FOX. Circa 1806. 


Life-size bust, with classical draperies on shoulder. 


31” high. Marble. 
X.3493. WILLIAM PITT. Circa 1790. 


Life-size bust of the statesman. On reCtangular socle. 


30” extreme height. Marble. From the Collettion of Lady Bateman. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 10, 1919, No. 162. 


H.60. JOHN BRIGHT. Orator and Statesman, 1811-1889. (British.) 


Life-size bust. On circular plinth, with motto, “ Be sure and fear not.” 
31” high. Marbk. 
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H.139. Sir WALTER SCOTT. By Sir Francis Leccar CuHanrrey, R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
1781-1842. (British.) 
A seated figure of the novelist, with a hound at his feet; the left arm resting on a bookcase ; 
in the right hand, a pen. 
32” high; base 16” x 22”. White marble. 


H.H.231. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Life-size bust of the great commander, wearing the Order of the Golden Fleece and Sash of the 
Garter. 

Inscribed “ Modelled from sittings taken on August 6, 9, 11, and November 18, 1851. H. Weigall, 
27 Somerset Street. Published October 10, 1852.” 

“No. 7, Executed by Elkington, Mason & Co,” is inscribed on the column of the plinth, 


T.M.319. G. T. GOODENOUGH, Esa. By CrrisropHer Moorz. Exhibited from 1821- 
1860. (British) 


Life-size bust. Inscribed on base, “ Aitatis 91.” 


214” high. Marble. Executed 1834. 
H.285. IRISH PEASANT WOMAN. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 


A bust of an old woman wearing a round cap. On circular veined dark green marble plinth. 


19” high. Bronze. Executed 1881. 


X.4097. AGE. By James Nesrrecp Forsyru. Living; has exhibited from 1885. 


Bust of an old Scottish woman. On yellow marble plinth. 


Extreme height, 23”. White marble. Elocecuted 1905. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1906. Exhibited at the Paris Salon, 1906. 
Exhibited at Glasgow. 


X.882. GEORGIAN GENTLEMAN. Plate 112. 


Bust, in short pigtail wig tied with a riband. His smiling face is turned slightly to the left ; he 
weats a shitt and knotted low cravat. On circular moulded base. 


Extreme height, 22%”. — Terra-cotta. 


X.366. CROMWELLIAN GENERAL. — Seventeenth Century. 


Cromwellian General in armour on horseback. On oblong wood base. 


15” high; base 15%” x 6h". Bronze. From the Magniac Collettion. 
From the Collettion of Sir Walter Gilbey, Elsenham Hall, Essex. 


T.M.122. Str ISAAC NEWTON. Mathematician and Philosopher, 1642-1707. 


Small full-length statuette. On square dark grey marble pedestal, with ormolu mountings. 


22” high; base 8%”. Bronze. 


H.H.235. A BACCHANTE. By Jean-Baptiste Aucusrn CLEsINGER. 1814-1883. (French.) 


Bust of a smiling female head, raised and turned to the left. The head is decorated with wild 
grapes. On a circular socle. 


31” high. White marble. Executed at Rome, 1859. 
X.3506. NAPOLEON. 


Bust of heroic size, 
Marble. From the Collettion of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 31, 1919, No. 125. 
35 
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H.H.248. NAPOLEON. By Dents-ANTroINE CHAUDET. 1763-1810. (French.) 


Bust of heroic size; it stands flat without base mouldings. ‘‘ Napoleon” is inscribed on the front. 
It was sculptured to the order of Napoleon, who presented it to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch. 


21” high. White marble, with grey veins. From the Maund Collettion. 
Messrs. Sotheby's Catalogue, June 13, 1913, No. 82, Plate. 


H.393. NAPOLEON. By Anronio CaNovA. 1757-1822.  (Italian.) 


Bust of heroic size, with laurel wreath on his head, and a ruffle round his neck. On circular socle. 
Extreme height, 35”. White marble. 


H.H.243. NAPOLEON. 
Bust of heroic size, square cut off without mouldings. 


214” high. 
H.H.244. NAPOLEON.  (French.) 


Mask of the Emperor, with laurel wreath round his brow; it rests on, but is detachable from, a 


cushion, with tassels at the four corners. 
The mask bears the name of Dr. Atommatchi (who published the copy from the cast stolen by 


Madame Bertrand from Dr. Burton the night of Monday, May 7, 1821), and the words “E. Quesnel. 
Fondeur A. Paris,” and also a medallion with the portrait of Napoleon with an inscription to Dr. 


Atommatchi. 


Bronze. 
X.341. NAPOLEON. 


Standing figure of the Emperor in uniform coat and hat. An old tobacconist’s sign. 


41” high. Plaster, coloured. 


H.H.242. NAPOLEON. 
Equestrian figure facing to the left, with his hat in his right hand. The horse is rearing. 


Extreme height, 33%”. Bronze base, 27” X12”. Bronze. 
From the Colletion of the Duke of Sutherland, Stafford House. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank, ¢» Rutley’s Catalogue, July 1913, No. 402, Plate. 


H.H.177. VOLTAIRE. By Jean Anrorne Houpon. 1741-1828. (French.) 
Life-size bust, head turned to right. Red and white grained marble base. 
Signed “ Houdon.” 24%” high, 11” wide. Green bronze. 


X.4175. MARIE ANTOINETTE. Circa 1840. 


Life-size bust, wearing décolletée costume, with a medallion portrait of Louis XVI. hung round her 
neck, and flowers in her hair. 


Extreme height, 30”. Marble. 
X.3418. PAN. (French.) 


Bust of the God of Music, inscribed “ Die Lute, Bibe.”” On socle of veined grey marble, inscribed 
“Pan Deus Arcade.” 


Extreme height, 23”. Bronze. From the Collection of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, June 24, 1919, No. 119. 


H.32, BUST OF A YOUNG GIRL. Sixteenth Century.  (Italian.) Plate 112. 


Bust of a young girl wearing a close-fitting cap with white lace border, and with drapery gathered 
by rosettes on the shoulders. On fluted square-shaped marble socle. 


Height, 22”. Marble. 
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X.468. ZINGARA. By Anronio Canova. 1757-1822.  (Italian.) 


Bust of a lady after the antique; her hair bound by a tiara. 
Signed “ Canova.” 204” high. White marble. 


X.450. LOUIS XVI. 
6h” x 5}”. White marble in gilt wood frame. Oval plaque portrait. 
A pair with X.451. 

X.451. GEORGE I. 
62” x 52”. White marble in gilt wood frame. Oval plaque portrait. 
A pair with X.450. 


X.4162. DUCHESS AUGUSTA COENOBII OF FLORENCE. 


Bust, in sixteenth-century costume; she wears a lace bonnet which comes down in two square 
points at the side, with large rosettes enriched by rows of pearls. 


24” high, 284” wide. Bronze. From the Collettion of L. M. M‘Cormick, Esq. 
X.4168. FERDINAND DE MEDICI. (Italian.) 


Bust of heroic size of a male head looking to the right. He wears armour and a flowing wig 
and scarf. 


Square plinth, inscribed “Et Lucet et Terret,” and “F. de M. Son of Cosimo III., Grand Duke. 
of Tuscany. Born 1670. Married in 1688 the Princess Violante of Bavaria. Died 1713.” 


From the Collettion of L. M. M‘Cormick, Esq. 
X.4252. A MONK. Circa 1600. 
A monk’s bust, with an open crown on the head, and fifteenth-century costume. 
26” high. Italian marble. 
H.563. THE EMPEROR CHARLES V., of France, Spain, and Germany. 1500-1558. 


A life-size bust, wearing a suit of tilting armour, and the collar and badge of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. On scroll socle with initials “‘C. O.” 


33” high. White marble. From the Collettion of Lord Revelstoke. 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, June 2, 1893, No. 139. 
X.4204. PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART (THE YounG PRETENDER). 
Life-size bust. 
Signed “ Joseph Claus, invt. et fect. 1754.” 304” high. White marble. 


X.2974. CHARLES 1. Circa 1750. 
Life-size bust. 
28” high. Marbke. 


T.M.393. HENRY VIII., King of England. 
Life-size bust. 
30” high. Bronze. 
X.4247. HADRIAN. Circa 1650. 


Bust, with yellow marble armour and red porphyry cloak, inlaid with verde antique marble. On 
Sienna base. 


35” high. 
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T.M.476. HOMER. 


Bust of the Greek poet. 


164” high. Marble. 
From the Collettion of the Duke of Sutherland, Stafford House. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank, ¢» Rutley’s Catalogue, July 1913, No. 373. 


X.4183. ROMAN EMPEROR (Clean-shaven). Circa 1700-1720. 


Life-size bust. Head of white marble, cloak of veined light brown marble. On socle of veined 
light brown marble. 


27” high. Marble. A pair with X.4184. 


X.4184. ROMAN EMPEROR (Bearded). Circa 1700-1720. 


Life-size bust. Head of white marble, cloak of yellowish marble with dark green streaks and veins. 
Socle of white marble with traces of green. 


27” high. Marble. A pair with X.4183. 


X.2401. MARK ANTONY. — Seventeenth Century.  (Italian.) 


A large bust of the Emperor; the head of white marble, the costume of slate colour. On socle 
of white and pink veined marble. 


36” high. Marble. Messrs.° Christie’s Catalogue, February 7, 1918, No. 153. 


X.2400. JULIUS CAESAR. Seventeenth Century.  (Italian.) 


Large bust of the Emperor; the head of white marble, the left shoulder and the costume of veined 
dark green marble. On socle of slate-coloured marble. 


36” high. Marbk. Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, February 7, 1918, No. 153. 


X.2402. BEARDED ROMAN EMPEROR. 


hick of heroic size; white marble head, costume of brown veined marble. Socle of polished cream 
marble. 


35” high. Marble. Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, February 7, 1918, No. 154. 


X.4163. EMPEROR CARACALLA. 


A large bust. Head slightly turned towards the right, sculptured in white marble, with mae 
round shoulders; carved in veined brown marble, inscribed “Emperor Caracalla, from the Collection 
of H.E.M. Cardinal Bonaparte.” 


33” high. Marble. 


X.574. SOCRATES. 


Bust. On circular green marble plinth, and square base. 


Extreme height, 15”. Bronze. From the Collettion of J. Whitehead, Esq. 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, August 1915, No. 835. 


H.641. MALE BUST. 
Life-size male bust; the breast and base covered with Greek inscriptions, the face slightly whiskered. 
On circular base. 
30” high. Bronze. 
From the Collettion of the Duke of Sutherland, Stafford House. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank, ¢ Rutley’s Catalogue, July 1913, No. 367. 
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X.2165. ASKLEPIOS. Greek. 


Small male head, bearded. Nose restored. 

Michaelis, in his Ascient Marbles, compares it to the Blacas Asklepios in the British Museum. 
5%” high. Marble. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Plate in Hope’s “ Household Furniture.” 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 210. 


FIGURE SUBJECTS 
X.4170. MERCURY. 


Male nude figure of the god seated upon a rock. On wood base painted to represent marble. 


47” high. Bronze. 


X.2169. STATUE OF A NYMPH (Amynmongz, or Tuet1s). Ancient Greek. 


Female figure, standing, lower portion draped; the drapery falling over a vase on the right side. 
The lower right arm and the drapery-covered vase are restored. The fact that the vase is an addition 
and that there is a punbello on the right hip, lends colour to the suggestion that a dolphin support 
originally stood in the place of the vase, and that the statue is really an Aphrodite. 

4’ 7” high. Course-grained Parian marble. 

Reproduced in Hope’s ““ Household Furniture.” 

Described in Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 243. 
From the Hope Heirlooms. 


X.2168. HERMAPHRODITUS. Ancient Greek. 


Nude figure (partly male, partly female), standing with left arm raised, holding hair in hand; right 
arm also raised, holding leaf. Closely resembling the statue of the same subject in Berlin. The torso 
and the left thigh are antique, but most of the other parts seem to be of a later date. 

39%” high. White marble. Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 242, Plate 8. 
From the Hope Heirlooms. 


X.2166. SEILENOS ON ROCK. = Ancient Greek. 


Nude male figure, bearded, seated on a rock; he wears on his head a wreath of vine leaves and 
fruit, and holds a goblet in his right hand. 
Both arms are restored in a way that may not be the original motive of the artist. It is mentioned 
in Michaelis’ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain as being “ good work.” 
3° high. Greek marble. Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 23, 1917, No. 236, Plate 13. 
From the Hope Heirlooms. 


X.2167. STATUETTE OF A FEMALE. Ancient Greek, circa 200 B.C.-100 A.D. 


Standing woman, with right arm raised; she wears a woollen chiton, almost covered by a long 
cloak folded over in front, two of the corners hanging in zigzag folds. 
4 4” high. Grey striped marble. Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 239. 
Reproduced in Hope’s ‘‘ Household Furniture.” 
From the Hope Hetrlooms. 


X.2170. ANTINOUS. Ancient Roman. 


Life-size statue of a young Bithynian in the charaéter of the Emperor’s cup-bearer, standing with 
outstretched arm holding a cup, and looking in the direction indicated by the posture. In the left 
hand he holds a wine ewer. ‘The following parts have been restored: the tip of the nose, both fore- 
arms, the lower half of the left leg, and four toes of the right foot. The head has never been broken. 
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The statue was found in the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, and is slightly stained by oxidation. 
This is the statue seen by Al. Hirt in Rome at the sculptor Sposimo’s at the end of the eighth century. 


Parian marble. Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 251, Plate 15. 
Reproduced in Michaelis’ “ Specimens of Ancient Sculpture,” vol. it. 
From the Hope Heirlooms. 


H.H.145. YOUTHFUL BACCHUS. 
Nude male figure holding fruit and wheat, with a cloak across his shoulders. 
153” high. Bronze. 


X.2304. ATHENE. 
A draped female figure of a goddess with helmet and shield, seated. 
20” high, Marbke. 


H.H.234. VENUS. 


Nude female figure holding drapery in front; a casket on four claw-feet behind the figure. Oval 
base. 


41” high. Marble. 
H.H.146. GREEK FIGURE. 


Female figure, draped, with left arm raised; right arm across breast. On black square-shaped marble 
base. 


Extreme height, 14%”. Bronze, moulded. 
H.H.233. VENUS DE MILO. 


Semi-nude female figure. On oblong base, front and left side straight. 


39” high. Bronze. 
X.2487. TIME. 


Nude male figure with wings, looking to left, with hour-glass in one hand, and inscribed tablet in 
the other. (Inscription not readable.) 


Extreme height, 194”. Lead. 
X.2486. APOLLO. 


Nude male figure looking to right, a laurel wreath on his head; a lyre in one hand, and a tablet 
in the other. Inscribed “ Carpe Diem Quam Minimum Credula Postero.” On stone plinth. 


Extreme height, 19”. Lead. 
T.M.170. FEMALE FIGURE. 


Nude female figure wearing a hat; in one hand a pair of shears, in the other a cord which she is 
in the act of cutting. On green Sienna marble base. 
1” 


Extreme height, 23%”. Green bronze. 
T.M.171. FEMALE FIGURE. 


Nude female figure standing on rocks, with outstretched arm in attitude of beckoning. On dark 
green marble base. 


Extreme height, 20”. Green bronze. 


T.M.167. VENUS. 


Nude female figure with her right hand across her breast, looking to left. On white marble columa 
base, mounted with ormolu. 


Extreme height, 15%”. 
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X.4730 and 4731. STATUE OF A GLADIATOR (Life-size figure of a Negto). 


Polished black marble (Nero Antico), revolving marbled wood pedestal. 
From the Collection of Sir E. N. Leyland, Bart. Found in the Villa Negroni. 


X.4165. MADONNA AND CHILD. After Mrno pa Fresore, 1431-1484, and inscribed with 
his name. _(Italian.) 


The Madonna and Child are under an arch with griffin head capitals, and small cherubs’ heads on 
the pilasters. Details of the carvings are gilt. The tall upper panel has a cherub support resting on a 
separate base, with the head of the Emperor Domitian in relief in a circle and cherubs at the sides. 


104” high, 40” wide. Marble bas-relief. 
From the Collection of L. M. M‘Cormick, Esq. 


T.M.94. SPRING. CraupE Micuet, called CLopIon. 1738-1814. (French.) 


Semi-nude figure of a young girl, holding drapery in hands, which contains a bird’s nest. On 
circular Sienna marble plinth. 


Signed “* Clodion’’ (reproduttion). Extreme height, 17%". Bronze. 


T.M.o4a. SUMMER. 


Semi-nude figure of a boy, holding drapery in hands, which contains a bunch of grapes. On cirt- 
cular marble plinth. 


Signed “ Clodion’’ (reproduttion). Extreme height, 18”. Bronze. 
X.311. GROUP OF FIGURES. By Craupr MicuEt, called CLopion. 1738-1814. (French.) 


Nude, reclining, female figure, and figures of three children with tambourine and fruit. In metal 
glazed case. 


Terra-cotta. From Grove House, Roehampton. 


X.3262 and 3263. PAIR OF FIGURES OF LIONS. Circa 1780. 


Extreme height, 124" ; base, 122” x 6%". Onyx. 
On oblong bases. 


H.H.147. . CHARITY. 


Statuette of draped female figure, holding child in left arm; another child stands at right side, 
and a third lies asleep at her feet. 


19” high. Bronze. 
T.M.131. PAIR OF FIGURES, CUPID AND PSYCHE. (French.) 


On circular rosso marble plinths. 


Bronze. 
X.2426 and 2427, TWO GROUPS OF AMORINI. Sixteenth Century. (Flemish.) 


One group of amorini with a flower wreath, and the other with a lion. On pedestals or plinths 
of white and veined green marble. 


25” and 27%" high. Marble. Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, February 14, 1918, No. 149. 
From the Collettion of E. B. Foster, Esq., Clewer Manor, Windsor. 


H.665. FIGURE OF A SEATED WOMAN. Eighteenth Century. 


Seated female figure asleep, wearing turbans and flowing drapery; her legs are crossed, her head 
rests on her hand. 


46” high. From the Collettion of Robert Browning, Esq. 
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X4166. VICTORY OF LOVE. Attributed to GrovANNiI-LORENZO BERNINI. 1598-1680. 
(Italian.) 
Figure of an infant bacchanal riding a leopard. Mahogany pedestal. 
Extreme height, 47” ; base, 454” x 14h". White marble. 


X.179. WHISPERING. Eighteenth Century. (French.) 


Nude female figure, seated on a rock, holding a shell in her right hand to her ear, another shell 
in her left hand. On wood pedestal with bronze head in front. 


34” high. Bronze. 
X.343. THE WRESTLERS. 


Pair of nude male figures, one looking to the left, and the other to the right. On oblong bases. 
254” x 27%” high. White marble. 


X.583. AMPHITRITE AND A MERMAID. 


Statuette of semi-nude figure of the goddess with a mermaid between her legs. _ 
24” high. Wood, coloured black. Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, August, 1915, No. 811. 
From the Collettion of J. Whitehead, Esq. 


H.H.204. FAUN. 
Nude male figure with beard; a dolphin has its tail entwined about his body. 


5" high. Bronze. 
X.3185. FIGURE OF A DWARF. 


A dwarf, in sixteenth-century costume, with wolf cubs under his arms and in the pockets of his 
trousers. 


Stamped “° Pratin.” 74” high. Bronze. 
X.2969. GROUP OF FIGURES. 


A lady with a dog and a young boy on the right, and two cavaliers or brigands with drawn 
swords on the left; a dog also accompanies the latter. In a gilt glazed case. (21” x 14}”.) 


Carved wood. 


X.31868. GROTESQUE FIGURE OF A MAN. (Chinese.) 
One hand rests on his head. The lower portion is missing. 


Present height, 4”. 
X.573. CHRIST BOUND TO THE COLUMN. | Seventeenth Century. 


Statuette. 
114” high. Boxwood, carved. Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, August 1915, No. 811. 
From the Collettion of J. Whitehead, Esq. 


X.1605. HERCULES. By Arrico Framminco. Circa 1523-1601.  (ltalian.) 


_ . Carved figure. He is represented wearing the lion’s skin and carrying a club over his right shoulder; 
in his right hand he carries a horn. 


17” high. Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 1916, No. 126. 


T.M.21z2, PAIR OF FIGURES. Empire Period, 1804-1815. (French.) 


__ One figure of a lady playing a mandoline, and another of a youth playing a flute. On square 
giallo marble pedestals, mounted with ormolu. 


16” high. Bronze gilt. 
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X.336. VENUS. By Anronio Canova. 1757-1822.  (Italian.) Plate 113. 


Reclining female figure, nude, looking to tight, with bunch of flowers in her left hand; her right 
hand is thrown across the lower portion of her body. 

This figure is practically a copy as regards pose and other details of Titian’s pi€@ture, “‘ Die Venus 
der Tribune,” in the Dresden Gallery. 


Marble. 
T.M.455. ANDROMEDA. By Crovis Detacour. Nineteenth and Twentieth Century. (French.) 


Nude female figure carved in ivory; she is bound to a grey granite rock. A dragon of bronze 
is emerging from waves of carved onyx. . 


30” high. Ivory, ete. 
T.M.166. LEDA AND THE SWAN. By Destri Maurice FERRARY. 1852-1904. 


A reclining nude female figure, in marble; supported by a bronze figure of a swan; on a rock 
base covered of agate, with foliage in relief; and bronze plinths formed as tree branches. 


20” high. 


T.M.456. LADY GODIVA. By Henri-Louts Greser. Born 1854. (French.) 


A nude female figure, holding drapery on her left arm. The figure is of alabaster, painted over 
with a cream colour. The drapery is of onyx. On a carved wood plinth. 


29” high. Executed at Paris, 1900. 


T.M.4o1. SALAMBO. By Derstré Maurice Ferrary. 1852-1904. 


A life-size female figure in marble, with bronze serpent entwining her body; she leans against a 
column of red veined marble, surmounted by an Indian trophe in bronze, and with a bronze base. 

On large ofagonal pedestal of statuary marble, with sculptured panels and emblematic female figures 
at the angles. 


11’ high. 


X.340. THE BATHERS. Signed, “Epmp. L. Von Weser.” Marble. 
Life-size nude female figure, with a child on her left shoulder. On cylindrical base. 


X.338. HYGEIA, GODDESS OF HEALTH. Signed, “FE, L. Von WEBER, 1892.” 
White marble. 


Life-size nude female figure feeding a snake. On cylindrical white marble base. 


H.44. ECHO. By Epwarp Onstow Forp, R.A. 1852-1901. (British.) 


Life-size nude female figure with uplifted arms. On square green-veined marble pedestal with metal 
gilt mounts. 


71” bigh. Green bronze. From the M‘Culloch Collection. 


X.3844. PSYCHE. By F. Derwenr Woop, R.A. 1872-1926. 
Life-size nude female figure standing on a rock, her right hand held to her chin, her left hand on 
her breast. 
Green bronze. 


H.540. SNOWDRIFT. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 


A tecumbent nude female figure asleep on bank of snow and ice; marble. On oblong pedestal 
of green onyx; with lapis lazuli plinth, silver mounted; and black marble base. 


Bases 347 12". Marble. 
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H.773. DANCING NYMPH. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 
A life-size female figure draped to the waist, in attitude of dancing. 
Bronze. Executed 1883-1884. 


H.774. LINUS. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 


A life-size nude male figure; one hand held up to his head, and the other grasping a torch with 
the point turned downwards. 


Bronze. 
H.549. ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. By E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 


Statuette of St. George in armour, with uplifted sword upon the slain dragon; the face is of 
carved ivory. On square-moulded lapis lazuli plinth and black ivory base. 


42” high. Silver and marble. 


X.4608. PANDORA. By Joun Gisson, R.A. Exhibited from 1816-1864. (British.) 
A life-sized female figure, draped. On cylindrical pedestal. White marble, partlytinted and gilt. 
Figure, 5%” high. PedeStal, 304” high. 


T.M.172. SALOME. By Sir Berrram MacKENNAL. Nineteenth Century. (Australian.) 


Full-length nude female figure with a sword. On black marble plinth. 
11” high. Bronze. 


X.4865. THE WOOD NYMPH. By Frepericx W. Pomeroy, R.A. Died in 1924; exhibited 
from 1885. (British.) 


Life-size female figure, standing ere&t, and eagerly watching the flight of an arrow she has released 
from her bow. 


Bronze. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1908. 
Exhibited at the White City Exhibition, London, 1910. 
Cast in bronze by Gruet C» Son, Paris. 


T.M.461. CYMBAL PLAYER. By Lours VALENTIN Exias RoBerT. 1821-1874. (French.) 


Statuette of a semi-nude male figure dancing and playing cymbals. 


Signed “LL. V. E. Robert.” 20” high. Bronze. 
T.M.462. BACCHUS. 


i Statuette of semi-nude male figure with vine wreath on his head, and a flask and cup in his hands, 
ancing. 


Signed, “LL. V. E. Robert.” 20” high. Bronze. 


X.1599. THE FAGGOT WOMAN. Mrs. PHase Sraster. Living. (British.) 


An old woman carrying a bundle of faggots on her back, with a stick in her left hand. 
Signed, “ P. G. Stabler, 1910.” 93” high. Bronze. 


X.941. CASTLES IN THE AIR. By W. Reynoxps STEPHENs, P.R.B.S. Living. (British.) 


A figure of a child, a book of fairy tales open on her lap, seated in a shrine-like chair, up the 
back of which run “ flowers of fancy,” which terminate as supports to decorative caétles in the air. 
The latter are silver-plated and set with mother-of-pearl, which gives the effe& of lightness. 

On a massive bronze base, which tapers down with a curve. 


73” high; base, 2' square. Bronze. Executed 1916. 


PEDESTALS, CARVINGS, ETC. 


H.278. ALTAR. Roman. 


An altar of reftangular form; in the sunk retangular panel on the front “Ingrate,” etc. Over 
this, oblong panel with a group of a reclining youth and a girl seated by his side. Hach side is sculp- 
tured with bay trees, pelicans, and other birds. There are ornate pilasters at the angles, with flaming 
vase tops, based upon eagles which stand upon similar vases supported by tripod altars with hoofed 
feet. On square-moulded base and cap. 


324” high; top, 22” x18”. Marble. From the Capul Cure Collettion. 
X.4674 and 4675, AMPHORA AND COVER, 


Amphora and cover of grained onyx, square-shaped and tapered. Base and top moulded. 


Amphora, 31” high. Pedestal, 51” high. Grained onyx. 
X.427. ANDIRONS. (A Pait.) 


A pair of andirons in the form of groups representing “The Rape of the Sabines.” (Two males 
and a female nude.) Bases of sea-dogs with mask centre. 


Extreme height, 38”. Bronze. 
X.880. ANDIRONS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of andirons, one of which represents the figure of Jove with an eagle, and the other Juno 
with a peacock. Both figures are on spreading bases with a large cherub head in the centre. At the 
sides are upright dolphins with small cupids sitting on their tails. 


254” high. Bronze. 
X.2647. BOWL. Circa 1800. (French.) 


A bowl with panels of classical subjects in relief; vine borders and triton handles and feet. 


24” high. Bronze. From the Collettion of Lady Beryl Gilbert. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, May 15, 1918, No. 27. 


X.2158. CANDELABRUM (BASE OF A). Roman. 


Base of a candelabrum on a shaped marble plinth, with pine cone ornament on the shaft. 


164” high. Marbke. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 185. 


X.4609. CANDELABRUM. Roman, 


Hexagonal base carved with dolphin, circle, and other ornament; the upper portion cylindrical, 
carved with acanthus laurel and ivy; circular basin top. 


6’ 9” high. White marble. 
X.4610. CANDELABRUM. Roman, 


Hexagonal low base; cylindrical upper portion carved with festoons of oak leaves and acorns, on 
skulls, vase, etc.; stem carved with acanthus and ivy; circular basin top. 


6’ 9” high. White marble. 
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CANDELABRUM. Roman. 


A “Bachique,” and a very remarkable example with torch terminal. At the various stages of the 
base and shaft are sculptured figures of winged sphinxes, lions, Erotes, birds, rams, acanthus leaves, etc. 


7 10” high. Marble. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 184. 


CANOPIC JAR. Ancient Egyptian. 


Canopic jar in the form of Qebhsennuf, the hawk-headed. Inscribed. 


13” high. Alabasier. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 172, Plate IV. 


CANOPIC JAR. Ancient Egyptian. 


Canopic jar in the form of Tuamutef, the jackal-headed. Inscribed. 


15” high. Alabaster. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 172, Plate IV. 


CANOPIC JAR. Ancient Egyptian. 


Canopic jar in the form of Hapi, the ape-headed. Inscribed. 


14” high. Alabaster. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July-1917, No. 172, Plate IV. 


CANOPIC JAR. Ancient Egyptian. 
Canopic jar in the form of Mestha, the man-headed. 


17” high. Alabaster. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, July 1917, No. 172. 


CINERARIUM. Roman. 


Cinerarium of cylindrical shape, with a lid. Inscribed ““D.M.L. Pompomr. Satvrint . CorNILIvs . 
Amico, ETc.” (To the Shades of Lucius Pompomius Saturnius. Dedicated by his friend, Lucius Cornelius. 
Nundinalis.) Decoration on the front of cupids with torches; and on the reverse, of birds with festoon 
of fruit suspended from ox-skulls. Unrestored. 

21” high. Marble. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, July 1917, No. 194, Plate V. 


CINERARIUM. Roman. 


Cinerarium of half-cylindrical shape. Inscribed “To the Shades of Caius Perperna, who lived to 
the age of eight years,” with the names of the dedicators. Below the inscription, wreath of flowers 
and fruit, with birds; at the corners, harpies; two sphinxes on the lid. 

20” high. Marble. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogues, July 1917, No. 195, Plate V. 


CINERARY URN. Roman. 


Cinerary urn of reftangular shape, with sloping lid; honeysuckle ornament carved at the corners, 
also two dolphins, with festoons of fruit and birds between. Inscribed on the panel in front: “D. 
PoMPEIvs . SECVNDVS . VIXANN . XXXII . M-VII.” 


15h” X10”. 134” high. Marbke. 
CINERARY URN. Roman. 


Cinerary urn of re€tangular shape, flat lid, carved with masks at the angles, festoons of fruit between, 
with birds, etc., on the front panel. Inscribed “D.M.rr.Memorraz.M . ANNI. EpiGow! . FECIE- 
AnniA . Evropre . Cover. BEBE . MERENTI.” 


167 327, 12” high. Marble. 
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X.2163. CINERARY URN. Roman. 


Cinerary urn, with ovoid body, and with a lid; conventional ornament of terminals, flower 
ox-skulls, etc., richly carved in low relief. Regtored. 


18” high. Marbke. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, July 1917, No. 207, Plate VII. 


X.2162. CINERARY URN. Roman. 


Cinerary urn, with a lid; richly carved over the whole surface with festoons, ox-skulls, etc. In 
excellent condition. 


16” high. Marble. Plate in Hope’s “* Household Furniture.” 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 201. 


X.2159. CINERARIUM or SARCOPHAGUS. Roman. 


A quadrangular cinerarium or sarcophagus. On the front is a tablet, doubtful inscription: “ M. 
Nutonius Celler, he lived forty-two years, etc.,” probably a misreading of the original, almost obliterated 
inscription. On the other sides and partly enclosing the tablet are spiral columns, wreaths, etc.; and 
on each adjacent side are tendrils. The lid is modern. 


11” high, 194” long. Marbk. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 192, Plate VI. 


X.4837 and 4838. COLUMNS (A Pair of Dove Marble). 
X.4845 and 4846. COLUMNS (A Pair of Fleur-de-péche). 
X.847 and 848. COLUMNS (A Pair of Granite). 

X.4581. COLUMN. 


Pedestal column with fine pillars; it has a circular moulded base and top. 


46” high; each pillar 26%” high. White marble. 
X.4478 to 4481. FOUR SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS. 


Four scagliola columns, on triangular-shaped base, with a lion’s head on each angle. 


60” high. 


X.881. FIRE-DOGS. 


A pair of fire-dogs in the form of male and female figures, finely cast. A bearded male figure 
with Bellows holds out one hand towards the fire. He is seated on a square urn supported by dragons, 
on spreading base with scroll feet. The other fire-dog is similar, but with a female figure holding out 
both her hands as if to warm them by the fire. 


154” high. 9k” wide. Bronze. 
X.2483. JARDINIERE. 


It has a basin-shaped top, tapering stem foot, and a square base with claw feet. There are moulded 
heads on the handles and moulded floral design decoration. 


224” high. 26” diameter. Bronze. 


X.2957. MANTELPIECE. By Roserr Apam. 1728-1792. (British.) 


At the sides are cylindrical-fluted Ionic columns with curved scroll capital. In the centre of the 
cornice is a panel carved in high relief, of a man extraéting a thorn from a lion’s paw (Androcles 
and the Lion). Pieces projecting on to pillars carved in high relief, with goats’ heads. 


White and Sienna marble. Circa 1790. 
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MANTELPIECE. About the year 1642? (French.) 


Mantelpiece, with frieze of nine draped female figures representing the Dancing Hours; in relief 
on a background of inlaid lapis lazuli; on either side are large draped female caryatid figures supporting 
breakfront mantelshelf, with double row of carved mouldings. 


CoNDENSED PARTICULARS FROM “ Moor Park: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ITS PRINCIPAL PRo- 

PRIETORS.” By Ropert Baynes. DeEpIcATED TO LorD Esury. PuBLISHED By LONGMANS, GREEN, 

& Co., 1874. 

“Sir Laurence Dundas was made a baronet in 1763, and in the following year he purchased the 
mansion from the brother of Lord Anson. He began at once to embellish the house at vast expense 
with the finest furniture and tapestries, and the most beautiful Italian marbles. He fitted up the drawing- 
room, making it a superb apartment, adding the magnificent white marble mantelpiece with draped 
female figures on each side. Along the top is a row of figures of the Dancing Hours, relieved against 
a background of lapis lazuli; the remainder of the mantelpiece consists of white marble of the most 
brilliant and spotless kind.” 


Nore FROM THE “ WALLACE COLLECTION CATALOGUE OF FURNITURE, ETC. (1920),” p. 101, No. 1, 

CONCERNING A BRONZE CAST SIMILAR TO THE FRIEZE OF THE MANTELPIECE (26” x 784”). 

“A Ceremonial Dance of Maidens, with a background consisting of an entablature supported by 
pilasters, the capitals of which consist of a basket-shaped ornament flanked by the owls of Pallas Athene. 

“This bronze is a free copy, or adaptation, from the celebrated late Greek or Greco-Roman relief 
in the Louvre known as ‘Les Danseuses Borghese.’ The general design, except as regards the en- 
tablature, is identical. In the bronze, however, the heads have been adapted from distinct originals. 
The figures in the bronze relief are superior in accomplishment and finish to those of the original 
marble in its present state. A bronze relief, ‘Christ and the Woman of Samaria,’ by Lorenzetti, in 
the Chigi Chapel of S. Maria del Popolo, at Rome, contains two figures of draped women, obviously 
borrowed, with but slight variations, from the ‘ Danseuses Borghese.’ 

“The same motive is adapted in the ‘Dance of the Muses,’ in Mantegna’s ‘ Parnassus,’ at the 
Louvre. 

“In the Burlington Magazine for September 1904, Herr Robert Eisler pointed out a passage in Belloni’s 
Life of Nicolas Poussin (one of Le vite de’ pittori, sculptori, ed architetti moderni, second edition, Rome, 1728, 
p- 278), showing that casts had been taken, in 1641, for King Louis XIII. of France, of various antique 
reliefs then in Rome, and among them of the ‘Danseuses Borghese,’ then in the Villa Borghese ; 
and that these works had, when in Paris, been cast in bronze for the decoration of the Louvre. There 
are cogent reasons for agreeing with Herr Hisler in the opinion that the relief of the Wallace ColleGion 
is the bronze copy of the ‘ Danseuses Borghese’ made for Louis XIII. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this ‘Dance of Maidens,’ at Hertford House, is no mere copy, but an adaptation by an 
artist of high rank. M. Michon, of the Louvre, has called attention to a hitherto neglected bronze 
relief in the Louvre, showing ‘Three Maidens adorning a Candelabrum with Festoons of Flowers.’ From 
the passage in Belloni already cited, this would appear to have been cast from another marble telief 
in the Collection of the Villa Borghese, and to belong to the above-mentioned series of reproduétions 
in bronze. A replica of this bronze exists in the house formerly occupied by Clodion in Paris.” 


White marble. 

From the dining-room of the mansion at Moor Park, near Rickmansworth, where it was brought 
by Sir Laurence Dundas from one of the Palaces of the Borghese, Italy. 

Illustrated in “‘ Country Life,” January 13, 1912. 


MORTAR. (Ancient Egyptian.) 
Mortar with rudimentary handles. 


8” diameter. Porphyry. From the Hope Heirlooms. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, July 1917, No. 170. 


FH,197.) PANEL. 


X.2629 


Panel carved in high relief, of a boar with its young, and a wolf. 
2h) KAT Marble, in gilt frame. 


and 2630. PLAQUES. (A Pair.) 


One, 213” x12”, of infant bacchanals playing with a ram. The other, 22}” x10", of a shepherd 
boy, dog, and sheep. 


Marble, in gilt frame. 
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X.4676 and 4677. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of pedestals, cylindrical column, green and white marble. On white moulded base, marble. 
15%” high. 10” diameter. 


X.4679 and 4680. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of pedestals, cylindrical column, with ring and square-shaped base in ormolu. Black and 
white marble, on black wooden stands. 


254” high. 7” diameter. 


X.4621. PEDESTAL. Roserrr Apa, 1728-1792. (English, Adam Period.) 
Pedestal with inlaid designs in green and red husks. Moulded base and top. 
414” high; top, 134” square. 


X.4775. PEDESTAL to ANTINOUS. 
Mercuil marble. Black marble. Supplied by Edward O. Griffith. 


X.4864. PEDESTAL. For “ Snowdrift.” 

X.4773. PEDESTAL. For Bust of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
X.4498. PEDESTAL. For Figure of Sir Walter Scott. 

X.5170. PEDESTAL. 


Top part, red and white marble; bottom, green-veined marble. Pedestal in two parts; bottom, 
square-shaped, top similar, but moulded; sides carved, one with an eagle, holding a panel inscribed : 
** Mouiia . GINGVNTVR . TENVI . PRAEGORDIA . LIBRO . IN . FRONDEM . GRINES . IN. Ramos . BRACHTA . CRES- 
Cvnt . Pes . Mopo . TAM. VELOX . Picris . Rapicisvs . HAERET.”? ‘The other side is carved with a lion’s 
mask and claws, holding a panel inscribed: ‘“ Qvisgvis . AMANS . SEQVITVR . FvGirivaE . GAvDIA . ForMAE . 
FRONDE . Manvis . Impter .. Baccas . Sev . Garpit. AMARAS.”” On a black wood base. 


46” high, 16” x24”. 
H.564. PEDESTAL. Panel, Antique Roman. 


Square-shaped pedestal, front inlaid with carving of mask, with baluster stem of scroll foliage, 
flowers, birds, etc.; the sides have moulded panels. 


50” high. White stone. From the Collettion of Lord Revelstoke. 
Messrs. Christie’s Catalogue, June 28, 1893, No. 143, Plate. 


X.3731. PEDESTAL or GUERIDON. Circa 1650. 


Pedestal or gueridon of pilaster shape, boldly carved with a lion’s head in white Algerian onyx; 
on a base of giallo marble carved with a lion’s claw; small oblong top of veined red marble. 


46” high. From the Collettion of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Messrs. Chriftie’s Catalogue, November 5, 1919, No. 41. 


X.3732. PEDESTAL or GUERIDON. Circa 1650. 


Pedestal or guetidon of pilaster shape, boldly carved with a lion’s head, terminating in a lion’s 
claw. On base square-shaped base. White marble with oblong top of veined red marble. 


46” high. Marble. From the Collettion of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Messrs. Christie's Catalogue, November 5, 1919, No. 42. 
X.4118. PEDESTAL. 


Pedestal of circular column form with moulded base, square plinth. 
30” high, 11” diameter. Dark green marble. 
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X.4179. PEDESTAL. 


Pedestal of circular column form, moulded base, with square plinth of black marble. Blackish-green 
with red specks (scagliola). 


44” high, 12” diameter. 


X.4190. PEDESTAL. Modern. 


Pedestal of broad cylindrical shape with ofagonal base. A bunch of flowers and a snake are 
carved in high relief in the centre. 


39” high, 204” diameter. Dark green marble. 


X.4187. PEDESTAL. Circa 1800. 


A slender column-shaped pedestal of porphyry, with square white marble cap and base. 
44%” high; top, 9” square. 


X.4113 and 4114. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) | British, circa 1800. 


A Lee of pedestals of circular column form with square plinth. Dark green veined marble with 
dark red patches. 


40” high. 


T.M.386 and 387. PEDESTALS. (A Pair). 


A pair of pierre sin: fluted pedestals, tapering to the base; sculptured with foliage and other 
ornament in relief. ; 


48” high. White marble. 


H.755. PEDESTAL. 


A pair with X.4228. Square-shaped pedestal tapering to the base. The front is carved in low 
relief with circular patera, grapes, and vine leaves. 


55° high. White Sicilian marble. 
X.4228. PEDESTAL. 


Square-shaped pedestal tapering to the base. The front is carved in low relief with circular patera, 
grapes, and vine leaves. 


55” high. White Sicilian marble. 
Made, 1923, by Mr. E. O. Griffiths to match H.755. 
X.4106 and 4107. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) French, circa 1830. 


A pair of pedestals of square form, with moulded bases. 
41” high; top, 21” square. Green marble. 


Matto, | PEDESTAL: 


Pedestal of cylindrical column form. Greenish-grey with black and white patches; moulded base; 
square black plinth. 


48” high, 12” diameter. Marble. 


X.2634 and 2635. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of pedestals of cylindrical column form, with moulded base and square plinth in white 
marble. 


48” high, 144” diameter. Grey granite. 
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Petosorand 2637. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of pedestals of cylindrical column form. 


Red granite. 
X.3506a, PEDESTAL. 


A pedestal of cylindrical column form with moulded base and square plinth. 
9” diameter. White marble with grey veins. 


T.M.391 and 392. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of square-shaped pedestals, sculptured in high relief with garlands of flowers and trophies. 
52” high. White marble. 


X.4182. PEDESTAL. Circa 1860. 


Cylindrical pedestal with movable oval top, working on ball bearings. 
36” high; oval, 28” x184”. White marble with grey veins. 


X.38a. PEDESTAL. 


Pedestal of cylindrical column form. Porphyry, with base of white marble. 
45” high, 11” diameter. 


i378 to 381. PEDESTALS.’ (Four.) 


A set of four pedestals, cylindrical column form, of veined black marble, with white capitals, and 
borders to the plinths. 


45” high. 


X.4117. PEDESTALS. 


Pedestal, with square-shaped moulded base. 
244” high, 18” square. Red granite. 


X.335. PEDESTAL. 


Square-shaped pedestal, with gilt coronet and letter P in front, and with coronet and letter H 
at the back. 


3’ 4” high; 1' 10” wide; 1' 5” deep. Green marble. 
From the Collettion of Lady Chandos Pole, Harrington House, Kensington Palace Gardens. 


X.4774. PEDESTAL. (Under Bust H.60 of John Bright.) 
Tapering pedestal of statuary marble. 
49” high. 


X.4881. PEDESTAL. (For H.665.) 
A circular pedestal, with broad band of fluting, slightly curved to left. 


17 


343%” high, 30” diameter. Mercuil marble. 


X.371 to 374. PEDESTALS. © (Fout.) 


A set of four carved and fluted Ionic columns of fleur-de-péche marble, with capitals of giallo 
marble. 
61” high. 
38 
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X.4498. PEDESTAL. 


Square-shaped pedestal, moulded top and base; front panel carved with circular medallion and 
tibbon; the sides carved with laurel festoons. Black marble base. 


Ce GO 2A OES gio eas 3) White marble. 
Designed and executed by Mr. E. O. Griffiths, 1923, for the Sir Walter Scott Statuette. 


X.4497. PEDESTAL. 


Oblong-shaped pedestal, moulded top carved with acanthus frieze. Black marble base. 
1’ oh” high; 6’ 2” long; 2' 9” wide. Mercuil marble. 
Designed and executed by Mr. E. O. Griffiths, 1923, for Canova’s “ Venus.” 


“ 


X.4169. PEDESTAL. 
Pedestal of cylindrical column form, of red marble, with square top and base of white marble. 
52” high; top, 20%” square. Marble. 
From the Collection of L. M. M‘Cormick, Esq. 
With bust of Ferdinand de Medici (X.4168). 


X.4185 and 4186. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) Circa 1700-1720. 
A pair of square-sided pedestals tapering downwards, the sides inlaid with brownish onyx. 


50” high. Marble. 


X.4100 and g1o1r. PEDESTALS. (A Pair.) 


A pair of squate pedestals with small leopard’s head on sunk panels in front. Moulded plinth and 
projecting moulding neat the top, which is slightly set back and finished plain square. 


28” high; top, 13” square. White marble. 


X.4188. PEDESTAL. Circa 1820. 


Pedestal of broad cylindrical form with moulded cap and oéagonal base, a band of flowers and 
butterflies in high relief half-way up. 


40” high; diameter of cap, 14%”. White marble. 


X.4189. SEAT. Circa 1780. 


A seat with a solid base; the front has leaf trusses, and the back is panelled and has a shaped top. 


White marble. 


X.4863. SLAB OF BLACK MARBLE. 


133” x hi x 12”. 


X52358. TABLE, 


Table with circular top of inlaid marble of various colours in mosaic pattern; on pedestal and 
tripod base. 


2' 10” high, 3' 3” diameter. Marble. 


Xi2226.): TABLE, Late Sixteenth Century.  (Italian.) 


Table with circular saucer-shaped top: described as a drinking-table. On three fluted legs with 
sae at the top, claw feet, and a central support. Sienna marble with masks and claw feet in white 
marble. 


42” high, 32” diameter. 
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H.H.251 and 252. VASES. (A Pair.) 


_ A pair of vases, oviform, with covers of green veined marble; mounted with satyr mask handles; 
rim, top, and plinth of chased ormolu. 


254” high; base, 54” square. 
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X.41 and 42. VASES. (A Pair.) Empire Period, 1804-1815. 
A pair of vases with oviform body and spreading lip to the neck, entwined serpent handles. The 


body is decorated with festoons of ivy, vine, trophies, and female and satyr heads in high relief. Square 
base. 


34” high. Bronze. 
X.1188. VASE. Roman. 


Vase with oviform body, cylindrical neck, and spreading lin on o€tagonal plinth, carved with infant 
bacchanals ; vine leaf and grapes in high relief. 


42” high. Alabaster. 


X.4833 and 4834. PAIR OF VASES. 
4’ high. 
X.4831 and 4832. PAIR OF VASES. 
14’ high. 
X.4796 and 4797. PAIR OF VASES. 
BS han: 
X.4782 and 4783. PAIR OF VASES. 
On pedestals. 
8’ 10” high. 
H.394. VESTALS. Empire Period, 1804-1815. (French.) 


A pair of female figures lightly draped, and bearing in each hand tapering torches, with carved 
acanthus bands and palm-leaf nozzles. On circular dove-coloured marble plinths. 


Extreme height, 29%”. Marbee. 
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Macbeth, and Lady Macbeth, 125 ; Mediaeval Castle 
and Trees, 125 ; Quartel in the Guard Room, 125 ; 
Reading the Warrant, 125 

Chambers, George: The Barge, 89; Fishing-Smack off 
Scarborough, 89, (Plate 54); Man-o’-War, etc., 89, 
(Plate 52) 

Cignani, Carlo: The Annunciation, 149 

Collier, Tom: A Moorland with Figures, 126; The 
South Downs, 126; Study of Trees in Barham 
Park, 125; Study of Water Docks, 125; Three 
Small Landscapes, 126; Waterfall, 125; Welsh 
Mountain Side, 126 
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Collins, William : Trying on Father’s Sea-Boots, 89 

Conéstable, John: Bentley, Suffolk, 126; Dark Land- 
scape, 89; East Bergholt Church (S.-E.), 126, 
(Plate 83); East Bergholt Mill, 89, (Plate 6); East 
Bergholt, 89; Chained Dog, 126, (Plate 80); Goat, 
126; Hampstead Heath, 89; The Rainbow, 126; 
Salisbury, 126, (Plate 84); Stratford Church, 126, 
(Plate 84); Wicked Hammond’s House, 126, (Plate 
85); Woodland Scene, 89 

Constable, John, after: A Duck Pond, 90; The Glebe 
Farm, with Langham Church, 90; Hampstead 
Heath, 89 ; Landscape, 90; River Scene, 89; River 
Scene, with Barge and Cottage, 89 ; River Scene, with 
Watermill, 90; River Scene, with Barge, 127; 
Timber Wagon fording a Stream, 90, (Plate 53) ; 
The Windmill, 89 ; Wooded Landscape, 90; Woody 
Lake, with Sailing Boat, 89; Woody River Scene, 
with Bridge, 89, (Plate 53) 

Cooper, Alfred Heaton: Wild Daffodils, 90 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney: Cow and Five Sheep, 127; 
Group of Seven Sheep, 90; Group of Six Cows, 90 

Correggio, after: Group of Children, 149 

Cosway, Richard: Comedy, 71; Head of Maria Cosway, 
71; Miss Hayes, 71 

Cotes, Francis: Portrait of Mrs. Wells, 51 

Cotman, F. G.: Landscape, 127 


Cotman, John Sell: Shipping in a Storm, 90; A Stranded. 


Boat, 127; A Wreck, 90 

Cotman, John Sell, after: River Scene, with Windmill, 90 ; 
Street Scene, Norwich, 90 

Cox, David: Barden Tower, Yorks, 128 ; Bolton Abbey, 
127; The Cart Shed, 128; Coast Scene, 91, (Plate 54); 
Coast Scene, 127; Coming Storm, 127; Coming 
Storm, with Figures, 128 ; Cornfield, 127; Crossing 
Lancaster Sands, 128; Fisher Boy on the Coast, 127 ; 
Friendship in the Welsh Hilis, 128; A Harvest 
Scene, 128; Harvest-Time, 127; In the Welsh 
Hills, 127; Kenilworth Castle, 127; Lake in the 
Mountains, 127; Lancaster, 128; Landscape, with 
Hills, 127; Landscape, with Man Sowing, 128; 
Landscape, with Figures, 128, (Plate 87); Lane 
Scene, 127; Old Landing-Stage, Liverpool, 128 ; 
On the Beach, 128 ; Pastoral Landscape, 128 ; Peace 
and War, 128, (Plate 86); Reaping, 127; A Road in 
North Wales, 127; A Road with a Ruin, etc., 128; 
A Rustic Bridge in Wales, 128; Rustic Courtship, 
128; A Stream, 127; Sunset over Mountains, 129 ; 
Three Small Sketches, 128, (Plate 87); A Watteau 
Scene, 129; A Welsh Cottage, 128; The White 
Pony, 127; Windmill, 127; Windmill, and Man 
Ploughing, 127; Windmill on the Common, 128 ; 
A Woody River Scene, 128 

Cox, David, after: Bolton Abbey, with Cattle 91 ; Changing 
Pastures, 91 ; Going to the Hayfield, 91 ; Landscape 
and Cottages, 91; Landscape, with Watermill, 91; A 
Meeting in the Welsh Hills, 91 ; Pastoral Landscape, 
91; Ploughing the Uplands, 91 ; Sheep and Cattle... 
on Hillside, 91, (Plate 85); The Welsh Coast, 91; 
Windsor Castle, 91 

Cozens, John Robert : A Swiss Lake, 71 

Cranmer, Charles : Children at Play, 91 

Crayer, Gaspard de: The Death of Adonis, 144 

Creswick, Thomas : Street Scene, 129 


Crome, John Bernay: The Glade Cottage, 92; Land- 


scape with Cottage, 91; Marlingford Grove, 5 1,(Plate 1); 
River Scene, 51, (Plate 17); St. Martin’s at Oak, 
Norwich, 91; A Wood Scene, 91; A Wood Scene, 92 


Crome, John Bernay, after: Cottage at the Edge of a 
Wood, 51; A Dark Pool, 51; A Rocky Scene, etc., 
51; View near Whittingham, 51; Wood Scene, 
Stream, etc., 51 


Dadd, Frank: The Rivals, 92 

Dawson, Henry : Dovedale, 92 ; A River Scene, Abbey, etc., 
92; Sunset at Sea, 92; Virginia Water, 92 ; Windsor 
Park, 92; Woody Road Scene, 92 

De Wint, Peter: Conway Castle, 141; Derwentwater, 
141; Entrance to Haddon Hall, 141, (Plate 98); 
Epping Forest, 140; Felling Trees in the Park, 141, 
(Plate 99); The Hayfield, 141 ; Hilly Landscape, 141 ; 
Kneeton-on-the-Hill, 140; Lake Scene refleéting 
Tall Trees, 141; Landscape, Cattle, 141; Land- 
scape, with Cottage and Figures, 141; Landscape 
of Low-lying Country, 141; Landscape Stream, 
Bridge, etc., 141; Landscape, Willows, and Cattle, 
141; Lane Scene, with Gabled House, 141 ; Lincoln, 
141; Near Lowther Castle, 140, (Plate 96); Park 
Scene, 141; Road through a Park, 141 ; Sackbridge 
Hall, 141; Still Life, 141; Stormy Day, 141; The Stricken 
Oak, 141; Tewkesbury Abbey, 141; Timber-Sawing, 
141; View in Staffordshire, 141 ; The Windmill, 141 

Diaz: A Girl in a Landscape, 144 

Dicksee, Sir Frank: The Magic Crystal, 92 

Dodgson, G. H.: Carol Singers, 129; Crossing the 
Stream, 129; Féte Champétre, 129 

Draper, Herbert James: The Lament for Icarus, 92; 
The Kelpie, 93, (Plate 55) 

Duncan, Edward: Coast Scene with Figures, 93 

Dupont, Gainsborough: Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott, 
52 


East, Sir Alfred: On the Upper Thames, 93 ; Rivington 
Pike from Bungalow, 129; Rivington Water, 93 ; 
Segovia Castle, 129; Whitby, 120 

English School: A Landscape, with Sandy Bank, 144 

Etty, William: Andromeda, 95, (Plate 56); Aurora and 
Zephyr, 56, (Plate 57); The Bathers, 95, (Plate 7) ; 
Cleopatra’s Arrival in Cilicia, 94 ; Cupid and Psyche 
tiding on the Clouds, 94; Female Reclining, 94; 
The Judgment of Paris, 93; Mars and Venus, 94 ; 
Prometheus, 95, (Plate 56); The Rescue, 96; 
Subje& for “‘ Comus,” 95 ; The Three Graces, 94 


Fantin-Latour, Henri: Bouquet of Tea Roses, 144; 
Flower Piece, 144 

Fantin-Latour, Henri, and Madame Dubourg: Roses in a 
Bowl, 144 

Farinati, Paolo: Madonna and Child, 149, (Plate 103) ; 
Madonna, with Child, etc., 149 

Farquharson, David: Winter, 96, (Plate 58) 

Farquharson, Joseph: The Shortening Winter’s Day, 96, 
(Plate 59) 

Feti, Domenico: Saint, 149, (Plate 104) 

Fielding, A. V. Copley: Fishing-Boat, 129 ; Landscape, 
with Distant Cattle, 129; Landscape, with Ruined 
Castle, 129; Loch, with Cattle, 129; Loch Katrine, 
129; A Mountain Lake, 129; Scotch Lake Scene, 
129; Ships at Sea in Storm, 129; Shipwreck near 


Jetty, 129 

Fildes, Sir S. Luke: An Al-Fresco Toilet, 96 

Fisher, Jonathan: A Rustic Beauty, 71 

Ford, W. Onslow: Hills of Scotland, 96; Jeanne d’Arc, 
96 

Fortesque, W. B.: Picking Cowslips, 130 
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Fortescue-Brickdale, Eleanor : The Forerunner, 87 

Foster, M. Birket: The Bird’s Nest, 130; On the Com- 
mon, Hambledon, 130; Riverside Church, 129; 
Seaweed Gatheters, 130 

Fragonard, J. H., after: ‘Two Girls at a Fountain, 149 

French School (18th century): Painted Fan, 149 

Frére, Edouard: Cold Hands, 144; The Cut Finger, 144 ; 
Girl at a Desk, 144 

Fulleylove, John: Hampton Court, the Great Avenue, 
130; Hampton Court Palace, 130; Versailles, 130 


Gainsborough, Thomas: Mrs. Charlotte Freer, 52, 
(Plate 2); Princess Augusta Sophia, 52, (Plate 19) ; 
The Gadshill Oak, 53; Surgeon-Major David 
Middleton, 53, (Plate 20) 

Gainsborough, Thomas, after: Lady ina Large Hat, 53 

Gainsborough, Thomas, follower of : Catherine Beresford, 


33 

Gastineau, Henry : Souvenirs d’Italie, 130 

German School (Early): Christ trampling upon Death, 
145, (Plate 100) 

Ghezzi, Pier Leone: Alexander visiting Diogenes, 149 

Gilbert, Sir John: Don Quixote at the House of the 
Duchess, 97; The Return of the Victors, 130 

Giovano, Jacopo Palmo, after: The Descent from the 
Cross, 150 

Girtin, Thomas: A Windmill by the Sea-coast, 72 ; 
Woody Landscape, 72 

Gleshorst, A.: Fruit and Flowers, 145 

Goetze, Sigismund C. H., “‘ Thy voice is like to 
GAUISIG iter OFF 

Goodwin, Albert : Street Scene, Haycart, etc., 97 

Gordon, Sir J. W.: Balafré, 97; Portrait of Mrs. Balfour, 
97; David Wilkie, 97; Portrait of Thomas Telford, 
97, (Plate 60) 

Green, Charles: Sailor’s Hornpipe, 131 

Greenaway, Kate: Girl with Basket of Vegetables, 131 ; 
Lady in ViGtorian Bonnet, 131; Out for a Walk, 
131; Ready for the Party, 131 

Gregory, Charles: Near Runswick, 130 

Gregory, Edwin John: Boulter’s Lock, 97, (Plate 61) ; 
Last Touches, 130; Study for Boulter’s Lock, 130 

Gros, Antoine Jean: Napoleon as First Consul, 145 


Haag, Carl: A Negro Head, 131 

Hall, Sydney Prior: W. E. Gladstone, 98, (Plate 64) 

Hamilton, William: Cupid Disarmed, 53; Nymph and 
Cupid, 53 ; Portrait of Miss Adelaide Paine, 72 

Harlow, George Henry: Miss Tysson, 54 

Hayes, Edwin: The Lame Duck, 98 

Herkomer, Sir H. von: The Last Muster, 98, (Plate 8) ; 
Lord Tennyson, 131 

Hoare of Bath, Prince: Young Girl gathering Honey- 
suckle, 54 

Hoggatt, W.: Sunny Manxland, 98 

Holbein, Hans, the younger: A Council of Seven Men, 150 

Holbein, Hans, after: Head of a Young Man, 150 

Holland, James: Boats on the Quay Side, Rotterdam, 
99; Colleoni Monument, 98 ; Colleoni Monument, 
99; Market Square, Venice, 99; The Rialto, Venice, 
99; Spanish Ladies at their Devotions, 131; Street 
Scene, Normandy, 131; Venice, 98 ; View of Doge’s 
Palace, Venice, 99 

Hollingsworth, Ruth: The Wood, Thornton Manor, 99 

Holmes, G. A.: The Pet Puppy, 99 

Hondecoetet, Melchior d’: Parrots, 144 

Hood, G. P. Jacomb: Spring, 99 


Hoppner, John: The Countess of Oxford, 55, (Plate 23) ; 
Marquis of Hastings, 54, (Plate 22); Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, 54, (Plate 21) 

Hoppner, John, after: Mary Webb, 55 

Humphtey, Ozias: John Flaxman, 72; Miss Ogle, 55 

Hunt, William Henry: The Ballad Seller, 131; Bird’s 
Nest, 132; The Blessing, 131; A Boy kneeling at 
Prayer, 132; Chaffinch’s Nest, 132; Cottage Girl 
with Pitcher, 132; Girl seated on a Bank sewing a 
Shawl, 132; A Hastings Fisherman, 132; Jim Crow, 
132; Lady seated by Fireside, 132; Old Man reading 
the Bible,13 2; Peaches, Purple Grapes, etc., 131; Portrait 
of J. M. W. Turner, 132; Self Portrait, 132; Thrush’s 
Nest, 132; The Wanderer, 132; Young Salts, 131, 
(Plate 89) 

Hunt, W. Holman: Girls and Children at Play, 100; 
May Morning on Magdalen Tower, 99, (Plate 10) ; 
The Scapegoat, roo, (Plate 63) 


Ibbetson, Julius Cesar: Courtship in a Cow Shed, 72, 
(Plate 45) 

Imperiali, Giovanni: Memories, 150 

Italian School (late 16th century): The Birth of Hercules, 


150 
Italo-Flemish School (early 17th century): 150 


Kaufmann, Angelica, after: Rinaldo and Armida, 55 
King, Yeend: Clifton Hamden, Thames, 100 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, after: A Young Cavalier, 145 
Knight, Laura: Marsh Mallows, 106 


La Bere, S. B. de: Retreat from Moscow, 143 

Landseer, Sir E. H.: The Dead Stag, 132; Low Life, 100 

Laszl6, Philip de: The late Viscount Leverhulme, 
frontispiece 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Head of Miss Farten, 56; 
Thomas Gataker, 55 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, after: A Lady with Curling Hair, 

6 


» 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, School of: Lord Melbourne, 56 

Le Brun, Madame Vigée-: Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, 
145, (Plate 1o1) 

Leighton, Frederic, Lord: Atexa, 101; The Daphne- 
phoria, 101, (Plate 65); Fatidica, 101, (Plate 64) ; 
The Garden of the Hesperides, 1o1, (Plate 12); 
Head of a Spanish Boy, 102; Head of a Spanish 
Girl, 102; Sketch for Cimabue’s Madonna in Proces- 
sion through Florence, 102; Study for ‘‘ Clytie,” 102 

Leitch, W. L.: The Bass Rock, 133, (Plate 88); Mountain 
Landscape, 133; Sicilian Village, near Lake, 132 

Lely, Sir Peter: The Countess of Chesterfield, 145 

Lely, Sir Peter, after: Lady with a Gauze Scarf, 146 

Leyden, Lucas van: The Circumcision, 150, (Plate 105) 

L’Hermitte, Léon A.: Repas a la Ferme, 150, (Plate 105) 

Linnell, John, senior: Mrs. Trimmer, 102; Pastoral 
Landscape, 103 ; A Wood Scene, 103 ; The Wood- 
cutters (13420), 102; The Woodcutters (9 x 144), 
102, (Plate 66); The Woodcutters (304 x 43), 102; 
A Woody Landscape, 102 

Linton, Sir J. D.: Beatrice, 133; Lady in Red Dress, 
133; Mary Queen of Scots, 133; Off Guard, 133, 
(Plate 90); Portraits in Mary Queen of Scots Series, 
133; The Rose, 133 

Lucas, John: The Duke of Wellington, 103 


Maldini, B. di M.: The Adoration of the Magi, 150 
Marchetti, Marco: The Birth of a Child, 151 
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Margetson, W. H.: Friendly Chat, 133 

Marks, H. Stacey: The Sentinels, 103 

Marsh, Arthur Hardwick: Driftwood, 133, (Plate 90) 

Marshall, Herbert M.: Top of Waterloo Place, 133 

Martin, David: William Jones and his Wife, 56, (Plate 18) 

Mason, G. Hemming : The Goose Girl, 103 

Maturino, B. C.: The Hore of Autumn, 151; One of 
the Hore, 151, (Plate 104) 

Meissonier, J. L. E.: The Corporal of the Guard, 151, 
(Plate 106) 

Mieris, Willem van: The Guitar Player, 146 

Millais, Sir J. E.: Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 103; The 
Black Brunswicker, 105 (Plate 68); Contemplation, 
106; Idyll of 1745, 105, (Plate 69); Lingering 
Autumn, 103 ; Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue, 105 ; 
The Nest, 104; Sir Isumbras at the Ford, 104, 
(Plate 67); Sir Isumbras at the Ford (water colour 
and pencil sketches), 133; The Violet’s Message, 
106, (Plate 11); The Wedding Card, Jilted, 106 

Moote, Henry: A Breezy Day, 106, (Plate 66) ; Rounding 
the Ness, 106 

Moran, Edward: The Puebla, Laguna, New Mexico, 106 

Morland, George: African Hospitality, 57, (Plate 26); 
A Boat on the Rocks, 57; Buying Fish, 57; Coast 
Scene with Cottage, 57; Cottage, with Family 
Group, 57, (Plate 27); The Piggery, 57, (Plate 4) ; 


The Roadside Alehouse, 58, (Plate 27); Selling . 


Fish on Coast, 57; Shipwreck on a Rocky Coast, 57 ; 
The Slave Trade, 57, (Plate 26); The Soldier’s 
Departure, 56, (Plate 24); The Soldier’s Return, 57, 
(Plate 25); A Winter Landscape, 58 

Morland, George, after: Coast Scene, with Jetty, 58; 
Going to the Hunt, 58; A Lady Fishing, 58; Lady 
giving Alms, 58, (Plate 28); Landscape, with 
Cottage and Trees, 58 ; The Morning Ride, 58; The 
Recruits, 58 

Morris, Philip Richard: Quite Ready, 106 

Mostyn, Tom: Silver and Gold, 106 

Muldulla, Andrea: The Virgin, St. Paul and Jesus, 154, 
(Plate 111) 

Miiller, R.: Portrait of George Morland, 106 

Muller, W. J.: Fishing Smacks, 107; Landscape, 107; 
Neat Rochester, 107; River Scene, 107; A Stream, 
107; A River-Side, 134; Near Walbonstadt, 
Switzerland, 134; The White House, 134; The 
Young Anglers, 107 

Mulready, William: Eve, 134; The Wedding Morn, 107 

Murray, Sir David: Golden Gorse, 107, (Plate 75); 
The Moonlit Lake, Ullswater, 107 

Muziano, Ghirolamo: Christ raising the Widow’s Son, 
151 


Nasmyth, Charlotte: Miller’s Linn, Inveraray, 108 

Nasmyth, Patrick: Trossachs, 107 ; Woody Scene, 107 

Nazzari, B.: Europe being carried by the Bull, 151, 
(Plate 107) 

Neale, Maud Hall: The late Lady Lever, 98, (Plate 62) 

Neale, George Hall: Sir William Lever (late Viscount 
Leverhulme), 98 

Nicol, Erskine : Woman selling Fruit, 108 

Ninham, Henry: The Strangers’ Hall, Norwich, 134 

Norwich School: Pointers in a Wood, 68; Setters in a 
Wood, 68 


Opie, John: Portrait of a Young Girl, 58, (Plate 29) 
Orchardson, Sir W. Q.: Napoleon ditating his Memoirs, 
108 ; The Young Duke, 108, (Plate 70) 


Orrock, James: Bolton Castle, 134; Crookston Castle, 
134; Durham Cathedral, 134; Falkland Palace, 
134; Kegworth Church, 134; Landscape, Horses 
etc., 108; Lincoln Cathedral, 134; Lincoln Cathedral, 
Boats and Barges on River, 134; Old Mill in 
Sussex, 134; Warkworth Castle, 134; White Horse 
Close, Edinburgh, 134 ; Worthing Signal Station, 134 

Orsi, Lelio: Justice, 151 (Plate 108) 


Parmigianino, F., after: Cupid, 151 

Parry, John: The Fortune-Teller, 108 

Paul, John: The Edge of a Wood, 59; Freston Tower, 
neat Ipswich, 59, (Plate 31); River Scene, 59, 
(Plate 30); Woodiand Stream, 59, (Plate 32); 
Woody Landscape, 59 

Paye, Richard Morton: Master Lumsden, 59 

Peranda, Santo: Venus, Adonis, and Cupid, 151, (Plate 


107 

Perugino: Head of a Maiden, 152; Head of a Saint, 152; 
Infant Christ, 152; Sketches, 151 

Peters, Rev. M. W.: Portrait of a Child, 59 

Petri, Pietro de: Death of a Saint, 152 

Phillip, John: A Highland Lassie, 108 ; La Sefiora, 108 ; 
The Gleaners, 109; La Loteria Nacional, 109; Sketch 
for “‘ Heather Bells,” 109 

Pinwell, George John: Gilbert 4 Beckett’s Troth, 134, 
(Plate 91) 

Piombo, Sebastiano del: The Prophet Jonah, 152 

Poynter, Sir E. J.: A Surrey Arcadia, 135 

Prout, J. Skinner: Seven Midget Drawings of Venice, 134 

Prout, Samuel: Cathedral Interior, 135, (Plate 92); 
Cathedral, Street and Canal, 135 ; Normandy Street 
Scene, 135 


Rackham, Arthur: Andromeda, 135 

Raeburn, Sir Henry: James Edgar of Auchingrammont, 
59, (Plate 33) 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, pupil of : Portrait of a Boy in Black, 60 

Ramsay, Allan: The Dinwiddie Sisters, 60 

Raphael, after: Equestrian Knight, 152 

Raphael, School of : The Last Supper, 152; The Nativity, 


152 

Reid, John Robertson: Jetty, with Boats, etc., 109; 
Landscape, Swans, etc., 109 ; Woman seated beside 
a River, 109 

Rembrandt van Rijn: Portrait of a Gentleman of about 
Fifty, 146 

Rembrandt van Rijn, after: Young Man Seated, 152 

Reni, Guido: Youthful Male Head, 152 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua: Hon. Mrs. Peter Beckford, 61, 
(Plate 36) ; Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick, 61, (Plate 37); 
Mrs. Fortescue, 62, (Plate 3); Elizabeth Gurney 
(Duchess of Hamilton), 60, (Plate 34); Miss Angelica 
Kaufmann, 64; The Misses Paine, 61, (Plate 35) ; 
Lady Lepell Phipps, and her Son, 64; Mrs. Seaforth 
and Child, 63; Venus chiding Cupid, 62; Woody 
Landscapes, 65, (Plates 37 and 38) 

Richardson, C. J.: Entrance to Montecute, Somerset, 
136; Forde House, Devon, 136; Park Hall, 
Oswestry, 136; Princess Elizabeth Room, Coombe 
Valley, 135; Princess Elizabeth Porch and Garden, 
Coombe Valley, 135; White Hart Inn, Scole, 
Norfolk, 135 

Richardson, Thomas Miles: Newcastle and Gateshead, 136 

Richardson, William: Helmsley Castle, Yorks, 136 

Richmond, George: Napoleon reading his Letter of 
Abdication, 109 
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Richmond, Sir W. B.: Dionysus and the Bacchantes, 109 

Riviére, Briton: Fidelity, 109, (Plate 71); The Lions 
roaring after their Prey, 10 

Robinson, Evelyn Fothergill : The Beech Pool, 110 

Roman School: Battle Scene, 152 

Romano, Giulio Pipi: The Forge of Vulcan, 152 

Romney, George: Mrs. Close, 66; Sketch of Lady 
Hamilton, 72; The Rev. Humphry, 65; Mrs. 
Oliver, 65, (Plate 40) ; Miss Rodbard, 65, (Plate 39) ; 
Mrs. Williams, 66 ; Mrs. Hugh Williams, 66 

Rosalba: Portrait of Horace Walpole, 153, (Plate 109) 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel: The Blessed Damozel, 110, 
(Plate 9); Heads of Ladies, 136; Pandora, 111; 
Sibylla Palmifera, 111, (Plate 72) 

Rowlandson, Thomas: The Social Day, 82 

Rubens, Sir P. P., pupi/of: The Daughter of Herodias, 146 

Rubens, Sir P. P., after: The Garden of Love, 153, 
(Plate 110) 


Sadler, Walter Dendy : Darby and Joan, 111 

Sainton, Charles Prosper: An Idyll, 136; La Belle du 
Village, 136 ; A Nymph, 136 

Sanby, Paul: An Old Castle, 72, (Plate 46) 

Santerre, Jean Baptiste: Portrait of a Lady, 147 

Sargent, J. S.: On his Holidays, 112, (Plate 73) 

Schalken, Godftied : William II., 147 

Schiavono. See Muldulla 

Shannon, Sir J. J.: H.R.H. Princess Mary, 112, (Plate 74) 

Shaw, Byam: The Regatta, 112 

Shee, Sir Martin Archer : Portrait of a Naval Officer, 66 

Shepherd, George Sidney: Bridge Street, Chester, 136; 
Lower Bridge Street, Chester, 136 

Solomon, Simeon: An Angel of Death, 137; Girl at a 
Fountain, 137 

Solomon, Solomon J.: The Judgment of Paris, 112 

Stanfield, Clarkson: Coast Scene, 112 

Stanhope, Spencer: The Mill, 137; The White Rabbit, 137 

Stark, James: The Edge of the Wood, 113; The Road 
through a Wood, 112; Windsor Great Park, 113 ; 
Windsor Great Park, near Middle Gate, 113; A 
Woody Landscape, 112 ; 

Stephanoff, Francis Philip: Falstaff, Bardolph and Dame 
Quickly, 137 

Stewartson, Thomas: Mrs. Jane Romney, 66 

Stone, Marcus: A Gambler’s Wife, 113 

Storey, George A.: The Lost Labour of the Danaids, 
137; A Type of Beauty, 113 

Stothard, Thomas: Scene from the Arabian Nights, 66 

Strang, William: Danaé, and original sketch, 113 

Stuart, Gilbert, after: Portrait of George Washington, 66 

Stubbs, George: The Farmer’s Wife and the Raven, 67 ; 
Haymakers, 67; Haymaking, 67; Portrait of Josiah 
Wedgwood, 67 

Swan, John Macallan: Leopard, 137 


Tayler, Frederick: A Halt, 137; Highland Cottage Farm, 


137 
Terborch, Gerard, after: ‘The Lute Player, 147 
Thackeray, W. M.: Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, 137 
Thaddeus, Henry Jones: Father Anderledy, 113 
Titian, after: Omnia Vanitas, 147, (Plate 102) 

Topham, Francis William, Stepping-stones, the Strayed 

Lamb, 11 
Turner, J. M. W., after: Castle on a Mount by the Sea, 

114, (Plate 76); Classical River Scene, 114; The 

Lagoon, Venice, 114; The Opening of the Walhalla, 

114, (Plate 75) ; Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, 114 


Turner, J. M. W.: The Bass Rock, 139; Bolton Abbey, 
138; Dudley Castle, 137; The Falls of Clyde, 113 ; 
Falmouth, 138, (Plate 94); Greenwich, 114; Hafod, 
Cardiganshire, 138; Lancaster from the Aquedué, 
138, (Plate 93); The Light Towers of La Heve, 139 ; 
Lucerne from the Walls, 137; Margate, 139, (Plate 
92); Minehead and Dunster Castle, 138; Mowbray 
Lodge, Ripon, 139; Off Dover, Storm Clearing, 
139; Portsmouth, 138, (Plate 94); Richmond 
Terrace, 138; Swiss Valley Scene, 139; A Town 
on the Rhine, 114; Wells Cathedral, 138; Yar- 
mouth Roads, 139, (Plate 95) 


Vaga, Perino Buonacorse del: A Queen Enthroned, 154; 
A Sacrifice to Diana, 154, (Plate 111) 

Varley, John: Harlech Castle, 139 ; Japanese Scene, 114; 
Lake Scene, with Trees, 139; Landscape, with 
Bridge and Cattle, 139 ; Landscape and Stream, 139 ; 
River Scene, 139; Swiss Mountain and Lake, 139, 
(Plate 96); Temple Gate, Tokio, 114; Tidal River, 


139 
Velasquez, Diego de Silva y: Infante Don Balthazar 
Carlos, 147 
Vinci, Leonardo da, copy from: Grotesque Heads, 154 
Viterbo, Lorenzo di: Preparing for the Sacrifice, 154 
Vosper, Sydney Curnow: Salem, 140 


Walcot, William : Palace of Justice, Brussels, 140, (Plate 97) 

Walker, Fred: The Bathers, 115 ; Fishermen and Gillie, 
140; Fishmonger’s Shop, 140; Harbour of Refuge 
(study for), 149 

Waterhouse, J. W.: The Enchanted Garden, 115; The 
Siren, 115 ; A Story in The Decameron, 115, (Plate 77) 

Waterlow, Sit E. A.: Clayton Mills, Sussex, 140 

Watson, George: Mrs. Peat and her Two Daughters, 
68, (Plate 41) ; Lieutenant Thomas Gifford, 68 

Watson, George Spencer: The Fountain, 115 

Watts, F. W.: Landscape, with Stream, etc., 116; River- 
side with Tall Tree, 115, (Plate 78); Salisbury 
Cathedral, 115 ; Storm over Hampstead Heath, 116 

Watts, G. F.: “Eve”; the Creation, 116; Una and the 
Red Cross Knight, 116, (Plate 79) 

Weatherhead, W. H.: Chelsea Pensioners, 140 

Webb, James: Vessels in a Breeze, 116 

Webster, Thomas: The Slide, Skating Scene, 116 

Westall, Richard: Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, 68 

Wheatley, Francis: Farmyard, 72; Lady in Large Straw 
Hat, 68, (Plate 42); The Sailor’s Lass, 68 

Whistler, J. A. M‘Neill: Study of a Girl Sitting, 140, 
(Plate 97) 

Wilkie, Sir David: Queen Victoria (1840), 116 

Williams, Edward: Woody Landscape, 116; Woody 
Landscape, with Woman riding a Donkey, 116 

Wilson, John: Coast Scene, 117; Lighthouse on Dutch 
Coast, 117 

Wilson, Richard: The Bridge of Rimini, 69; Classical 
Lake Scene, 68; Classical River Scene, 69; Italian 
Landscape with Trees and Lake, 69; Italian River 
Scene, 69; Lake Scene, Castle, 69, (Plate 43); 
Rocky Waterfall, 68; View of Tivoli, 68; The 
White Monk, 69 

Wilson, Richard, after: Italian Landscape, with Buildings, 
etc., 69; Landscape, with Cattle, 69; River Scene 
with Anglers, 69 

Wimperis, Edmund M.: A Marshy Common, 117 

Winterhalter, F. X.; Prince Albert in 1826, 147 

Wood, E. Stewart: Sketch of the Hill, Hampstead, 117 
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Woods, Henry: High Street, Serra Valle, Veneto, 117; 


Serra Valle, 117 


Zuccatro, Federigo: Venus, with Cupids, etc., 154 


PEDESTALS, ETC. 
Altars, 171 
Amphore, 171 
Andirons, 171. See also Fire-dogs 
Candelabra, 171, 172 
Canopic jars, 172 
Cineraria, 172, 173 
Cinerary urns, 172, 173 
Columns, 173 


Fire-dogs, 173 

Gueridons. See Pedestals 
Jardiniére, 173 
Mantelpieces, 173, 174 
Marble, black, 178 

Mortar, 174 

Panel, 174 

Pedestals, 175, 176, 177, 178 
Plaques, 174 


Sarcophagus, 173 
Seat, 178 


Tables, 178 
Urns, cinerary, 172, 173 
Vases, 179 
ENGRAVINGS 


Complete Table giving names of original artists, engravers, 


with subjeét-titles, 155-158 


SCULPTURE 


Under the artists’ names in addition to those of the 


subjeé&ts whenever possible 


Amorini, 167 

Amphitrite and a Mermaid, 168 
Andromeda, by Clovis Delacour, 169 
Antinous, 165 

Apollo, 166 

Asklepios, 165 

Athene, 166 

Augusta Coenobii of Florence, 163 


Bacchus, 168, 170 

Bathers, The, by E. L. von Weber, 169 
Bernini, attributed to: Victory of Love, 168 
Bright, John, 160 


INDEX OF PICTURES 


Canova, Antonio: Napoleon, 162; Venus, 169; Zingara, 
163 

Caracalla, Emperor, 164 

Castles in the Air, by W. R. Stephens, 170 

Chantrey, Sir Francis: Sir Walter Scott, 161 

Charity, 167 

Charles V., Emperor, 163 

Chaudet, D. A.: Napoleon, 162 

Christ bound to the Column, 168 

Claus, Joseph: Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 163 

Clesinger, J. B. A.: A Bacchante, 161 

Clodion: Group of Figures, 167; Spring, 167 

Cromwellian General, 161 

Cupid and Psyche, 167 

Cymbal Player, by L. V. E. Robert, 170 


Delacour, Clovis : Andromeda, 169 
Dwarf, 168 


Echo, by E. Onslow Ford, 169 


Faun, 168 

Ferrary, D. M.: Leda and the Swan, 169 ; Salambo, 169 

Figures, Female, 165, 166; Greek Figure, 166; Groups of, 
167, 168 

Figures, pair of, 168 


Ford, E. Onslow: Dancing Nymph, 170; Echo, 169; 


Gladstone, 160; Lady Lever, 160; /ate Viscount 
Leverhulme, 160; Mr. James Lever, 160; Snow- 
drift, 169; Irish Peasant Women, 161; St. George 
and the Dragon, 170; Linus, 170 

Forsyth, J. N.: Age, 161 

Fox, Charles James, 160 


George I., King, 163 

George, St., by E. Onslow Ford, 170 

Georgian Gentleman, 161 

Gibson, John: Pandora, 170 

Gladiator, 167 

Gladstone, William Ewart, by E. Onslow Ford, 160 
Goodenough, G. T., by Christopher Moore, 161 
Greber, Henri-Louis: Lady Godiva, 169 

Greek Figure, 166 

Grotesque Man, 168 


Hadrian, Emperor, 163 

Henry VIII., King, 163 

Hercules, by Arrigo Fiammingo, 168 
Hermaphroditus, 165 

Homer, 164 

Houdon, J. A.: Voltaire, 162 
Hygeia, by E. L. von Weber, 169 


John, Sit W. Goscombe: Lady Lever, 160 
Julius Caesar, 164 


Leda and the Swan, by D. M. Ferrary, 169 

Lever, Mr. James, by E. Onslow Ford, 160 

Lever, Lady, by Sir W. Goscombe John, 160; by E. 
Onslow Ford, 160 

Leverhulme, Jaze Viscount, by E. Onslow Ford, 160 

Linus, by E. Onslow Ford, 170 

Lions, pair of, 167 

Louis XVI., King, 163 


MacKennal, Sir B.: Salome, 170 
Madonna and Child, 167 
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Male Bust, 164 

Marie Antoinette, Queen, 162 

Mark Antony, 164 

Medici, Ferdinand de, 163 

Mercury, 165 

Monk, a, 163 

Moote, Christopher, by G. T. Goodenough, 161 


Napoleon, by Canova, 162; by D. A. Chaudet, 162; Four 
Anonymous Pottraits, 162 ; Mask of, 162 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 161 

Nymph, 165 


Pan, 162 

Pandora, by John Gibson, 170 

Pitt, William, 160 

Pomeroy, F. W.: The Wood Nymph, 170 
Psyche, by F. Derwent Wood, 169 


Robert, L. V. E.: Cymbal Player, 170 
Roman Emperor, bearded, 164 ; Pair of Emperors, 164 


Salambo, by D. M. Ferrary, 169 

Salome, by Sir B. MacKennal, 170 

Scott, Sir Walter, by Sir F. Chantrey, 161 
Seilenos, 165 

Snowdrift, by E. Onslow Ford, 169 


Socrates, 164 

Spring, by Clodion, 167 

Stabler, Phebe: The Faggot Woman, 170 
Statuette of a Female, 165 

Stephens, W. R.: Castles in the Air, 170 
Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, by J. Claus, 163 
Summet, 167 


Time, 166 


Venus, two anonymous figures of, 166 ; by Canova, 169 
Venus de Milo, 166 

Viaory of Love, 168 

Voltaire, by J. A. Houdon, 162 


Weber, E. L. von: The Bathers, 169 ; Hygeia, 169 
Wellington, First Duke of, 161 

Whispering, 168 

Woman, seated, 167 

Wood, F. Derwent: Psyche, 169 

Wood Nymph, The, by F. W. Pomeroy, 170 
Wrestlers, 168 


Young Girl, Bust of, 162, (Plate 112) 


Zingara, by Canova, 163 
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